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leadership roles i is, in part, a status Te- 
action of the community members who 
expressing a degree of acceptance on their 
‘in rural areas, we have shown that it is 
part, of these participators. The community 
members of the upper class families. 
. members are acknowledging the higher rela- 
who are the participators.’ They belong to 
4 tive position ‘that. these i individuals hold in 
the organizations, hold the offices, serve on 
their midst. A 
the committees, and are the community lead- 4 
On the other hand, participation or non- 
ers. Likewise we have shown that the social 
participation ‘may be an expression by the 
_ participation of the individual i is closely as- 
participators or non- participators th ir 
sociated with the participation of other mem- 
own feeling of superiority or inferiority 
bers of the family. 


y a 
considerable degree, a family trait. this Paper ¢ “deals, If people i in in our society, 


members 
if do not participate because they accept in- 

do not if other family members are non- a 


problems ‘becomes, under these condi- 


% 


In these studies, factors have sare he tions, “how can organizations get willingly 


the measures of participation used ent people mass nertia 


their associ on described. Som of these in- 
latio ep to become active in their — 


Social Participation of Form niv. 

Agr. Exp. Sta. Dept. of Rural Sociology Mimeo. ti pay status to social participation ¢ con- 
Bu ul. No. 8., March 1043. Other participation studies sists of the -ratings. York: 
are those on Farm Women in the Home Bureau, 

Farmers in Barm Bureau, Farm Families in the 

Grange and Farm Youth in the 4-H Club; Mimeo. | 


Bulletins number 3, 4, 7,8, 0,13 and 1g. status of 


?W. A. Anderson, The Family and Individual | These persons “were: asked: 
Social Participation, American Sociological Review. 
Vol. 8, No. 4, Pp. ff, Aug. and ‘Vol. 
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‘community into four ‘grouping gs in which 
would you place y your family in regard to the 
following factors: (1) the amount of money say they are in ‘this grouping in the 


av ailable for family living; (2) living « com- amount of money they have for family living — 


twice as many say belong in 


ping one is ‘ably in ‘the as to this grouping 


‘the most favorable ¢ or has the most, 
T hey were she asked to rate for these os 
a 


in the amount « of ‘money for family living. 
Almost the same percentage put ‘themselves 
in grouping one ‘Telative to community lead- 
factors, the | three families v with whom their 


ership money available for family living 
_ family participated most, but the results of 
these ratings will not be dealt with satel 


41 per cent rate them. 

‘comfortably in their that one- half 

fe Es of the families believe they are in the upper — 
families: rate “themselves relative to half of the community in comfortable living. 
However er, 0 only thirty per cent rate them- 


s than ten per cent a the | rate 


so 


selves, in grouping two with res spect to the 


te 


THE SELF- RATINGS oF 344 FARM FAMILIES IN — County, New York, As TO THEIR P osITION 7 


{ THE CoMMUNITY RELATIVE TO LEVEL OF LIVING AND SOCIAL PARTICIPATION 


Number Rating Self i in ply 


cond T hird Second Third Fourth 


ing 


Amount 


(34 30 44 


124, 


first. grouping for. each money hey av for family living. 
“factor. The same proportion, nine per cent, In other words, 15 per cent more, feel that — 
_ ~iput | themselves i in grouping one w with respect __ they live comfortably than fe feel that they a are os 
- to living comfortably i in the home, participa- in n thet upper half of the community inn money 
tion in formal ~organ 


nizations, and participa- available for family living (Table 1) — < 


working on the problem of ‘Informal Social Parti 
pation.” 

of his country, in the South Pacific. ate 


ane per cent put their families i in the seconc 
grouping, so that only 1. 14 per cent — 
families feel that they are are in the top g grou 


4 


7 only one 
selves in 
activity. 
themselve 
é participa 
families a 


(Table 1) 
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Sewell socic 
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communit 
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rate 
_ ing. In for 
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cent gi 
in informa 

These f 
“est, there! 

‘heme and 
in t 

family livi 
~communit: 
communit; 


i ings in Cc 
tion in | 
4 munity organizations; and (5) 
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FA AMILY SOCL AL PARTICIP: ATION 


cent rate the mselv es in grouping two, so that 
7 only. one in each five families consider them- of these. family ‘self- ratings to ) selected char 
selves in the top groupings in formal social the of these farm families. For 
- activity. On the other hand, 29 per cent rate _ the coefficient of contingency is used, Our 
themselves in grouping two as to informal ‘self- ratings are” always four- fold the 
participation, so that out of each social characteristics are almost all five 
ping ve ; families are in the top grouping in this regard 


‘six-fold, so that the contingency coefficients 


ving (Tablet), probably approximate a Pearsonian correla- 
elves Of all the families, 21 per cent rate them-— tion coefficient. W While these coefficients can 


lead- | — selve es in the fourth or lowest grouping as to pI probably not exceed . 87 to 89,0 no correction 
RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN SocraL CHar: OF 344 OrsEGoO County, ‘New ‘York, 


Farm F ‘AMILIES J AND THEIR SELF-RATINGS ON LEVEL OF LIVING AND SOCIAL PARTIC IPATION 


AS EXPRESSED IN THE COEFFICIENT OF CONTINGENCY 
1 Ch te: istics Money 
ocial Characteristics 
Vaillable comfortably in com- pation i in 
— family inthe = organiza- informal 


amount of money ailable for family nily is made. They are presented as deriv ed. 
living, Sixteen per cent put themselves in size of the shows a 

this grouping relative living comfortably 

in the home. One in each five to six families 
feel” inferior to the other families in their geallable. for comfort- 
7 community in their level of living (Table 1). ably in the home, participation in formal 
In leadership i in community affairs, , 69 per —* and a large and significant | 
cent rate their families in the lowest group-— ‘relationship participation in informal 
ing. In formal participation, 59 per cent g give Activities. It shows a os and non-significant 7 


fe sho 
their families this same only 26 


< 


“coefficients 0 of cor contingency are all or r more 


est, ‘therefore, in living” ‘comfortably the size of the probable ‘error of 
home : and in informal participation, slightly coefficient of .0o except for the relationship 
in the amount of money available. between size of farm and community leader- 

family living, and lowest tin participation ship, for the > probable | error of a ‘coefficient 
community ‘oreaniantions and leadership i in of contingency of ,00, using ig Garrett’s method 
community activities. 3.036. 

‘tet rate themselves higher in levels of . 
living than ‘they do in social participation. 4 ‘Garrett, H. cs in in Psychology 
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" from th 
arger farms in this area, chiefly dairy farms, living, It ticipatio 
rate. themselves in higher classes, and other four factors. The older, longer 


particularly with reference to informal | par- established families are the ones who con- 


ticipation They do more visiting, have more si der themselves the leaders and the partici- 


families 
with the 
their ter 
x, 
rity, 
_ But the two characteristics that show the h 
‘greatest relationship to these self-ratings are opinions 
socio-economic status as expressed by the J ‘The t 
ewell socio- economic score and their actual 


formal ‘social participation as expressed by 


company, and are active informally with yants in formal an and informal social activities. 
affairs, on the other hand, does not show a 
significant relationship to size e of farm ‘oper- 
ated. It is ‘known that large farm operator 
7 deliber rately keep themselves out of leader- § 
ship roles in many rural communities. 


farms or 


status dc 
~The class of farm land operated shows the Chap yin formal participation index. no 
= relationship t to self- ratings as to The contingency Coefficients between the 
money available for family living, living 


| - socio-e economic status scores of these families 
comfortably ‘in the: home, in their self-ratings, range from .43 for the 
Telationship between this score and the self- 


ys ratings as to leadership in community affairs | 
as ‘to | participation in n formal affairs, and less. to .54 between | this score and the self- ratings — 


to participation informal activities. he as to money available for family ‘living 
families on the best farms rate themselv es ( Table 2). These coefficients show that there “4 


as having most money for living purposes, is significant relationship between the social 

_as living comfortably, and as aes ing leaders, status of these families as measured by an FF Amount of 
‘Li iving com 
Leadership 
Participati 


© 


a ‘position i in both formal and informal partici 


Tenure status shows even more significant pation. } Seon 
_ relationships than land class or size of farm The measurement of the extent and in- themseive 


operated to the. self-ré ratings as tor money for tens ity of the formal social participation of 


family living, living comfortably in the home, ee these families by the Chapin social participa- THE 
and Participation i in formal affairs. It shows tion index also correlates highly with the ; ae 

considerably more relationship than size judgment of these families of their social and Then 
The ne: 


farm operated to ratings as to leadership in economic position in the community, their 
the community and about the same as the leadership in community affairs, and their : families a 


relations between land class and leader-— formal and snformal participation. The co- | The ‘sel 


ship self- ratings and land class and self-rat-, ficients range from .40 between their social family 
ings as ‘to pa participation. in informal affairs. x participation index and their self- ratings as the home 
The land owners rate themselves high in to participation in informal affairs “relation 
these qualities and the tenants and farm between this index and their self-ratings as to > of family 
laborers give themselves the low ratings. in formal activities (Table 2 similarly, 

_ The number of years the family has been — An important generalization to be drawn — : leadership 
established shows a little relationship to the — he sel! 


“For the socio-economic status scale, See Wm. avallab 


= Education, New York, Longman “Sewell, Construction and Standardization of tingency 
1937, P. 387 Seale for Measurement of the socio-economic status as to livir 
 -*SFor a brief description of New York State of Oklahoma farm families, Okla. A & M College, ‘related ‘to 
arm classification, see W. A. Anderson and Hans~ Tech. Bul. No. o Stillwater, April, 1940. For the hi 
-Plamback, Social Participation of Farm Participation scale, see F. Stuart Chapin, Social 
"ganization 

when r rela 


Cornell Agr. Exp. Sta., Soc. Bul. Participation Seale, Univ. of Minnesota Press, Min- 


cs 
q 
= 
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Pi 
| 


—y om these relationships is that social ‘par- 

} ticipation and lea ship activities in activities are not significantly influenced in 


y | the minds of these families by the possession | 
~ families on the beste | of their social stinding _ of goods as is leadership and participation in 
the community, their economic position, community activities, Living comfortably in 
their tenure ‘status, and their family matu- the home is less ‘related to leadership and 

rity , but this participation and leadership — participation in formal organizations than is 
- behavior § is also an expression of their own _ the amount of money available e for pool 
opinions of their social position. But the differences are only ‘slight, 

_ The tenants, Tesidents on the poor except i in the case of participation in formal 
i= farms or the families of low socio-economic organizations, where the amount of money 

: status do not participate or take leadership — available for family living ‘seems to be a 
Toles, not only because the community does “considerably _more important 


< JEFFICIENTS OF CONTINGENCY BETWEEN THE SELF- RATINGS OF 344 OTSEGO County, New 
J FARM FAMILIES ON FIVE SocraL STATUS AND SOCIAL PARTICIPATION FACTORS 


self- 


Self ratings on Li iving eadership articipation Participation 


comfortably in community in formal jn informal 


Amount of money for family living. 
Living comfortably in the home. . 
L eadership in community activ ities. ae 


ting 
iving 


themselves. acce t an inferior status and be 3), 7 
have ~The relationship of the ratings these { 


give themselves as to leadership in com- 
ATIONSHIPS OF THESE 


munity affairs and participation in formal 
organizations is a close one, the contingency 7 


The next step i is to relate the ratings these “coefficient between them being .84 (T: able 


heit families assign to themselves to each nother. 3). ‘Since these are fold classifications 
The self-ratings as to the money available and the contingency coefficient of a four-fold 
cial for family living» and living comfortably table cannot exceed .87, it can be seen that 
the home have both a. high and significant the relationship. is very close, Leadership in 
64 relation to each other, .66. These measures community affairs, is in part, participating in — | is 
of family level of | living should correlate formal organizations and taking leadership 
2). imilarly, therefore, with the self- ratings on roles i in them so that they |; go hand-in-hand. 
eadership and participation. "Both those w “ey participate and those who 
self-ratings as to the amount of money 


"available ‘for family living , give higher c con 
_ tingency coefficients than do the self- 
as to living comfortably in the ‘home when 
related to. the self-ratings as to community 
leadership and participation in formal or- leadership and formal participation, though J 
ganizations. give lower coefficient there is a small and significant relationship 


when related to the self-ratings as to between em." * This i is by the fact 


recognize this in | their ratings of them- 4 

selves. 
de 


participation in informal activities 
such relationships of the self- ratings as to 


are 
d by 
4 
=| » 
here 
2 5 
a 
Wm. 
a rip 


is to participation in reactions on the pa 


ae the ratings as dee but i is also the result of the opinions familien of the 

in informal activities show a concerning their own position in the by the 
significant relationship which is is ten times ‘community. The evidence presented shows [interes 
size of error for a coefficient ‘that families accept for themselves a status id wholes. 


_ position and participate in accordance with | 
these self-judgments. Their self- -judgments as 


the therefore, of farm their own participation are closely 


families | there are” associations between the related to measures of their actual social ; par- 


various expressions of social 
he p promotion of wider social participa- “| 


an tien, therefore, is not simply a matter of — 
getting families to join in activities or to 
accept leadership respons sibilities, but also a 


articles 
of these 
over th 
in the 


Family social participation, appears, 


therefore, is not only result of status 


one 
tions. 

cluding 
dwellin, 
ments, 
lishmen 
and th 
food ste 
These 
ost d 


is no doubt related to 
ine ‘the P. E. of a contingency 


ITHIN recent years there have been no research is now being done in ‘this field. 

a number of papers which have at- There i is also an element of doubt upon t the 


tempted to reformulate criminologi- Part of some as to whether su ich behav vior 
cal theory : so as to include not only v violations © ie. actually is criminal. Moreover, there is = 


of the customary criminal law but violations _ sibly some hesitancy ‘of otherwise scientific 7 


of the white collar type, where | the measures Ww vriters to examine the behavior of business F 
taken are generally either civil or adminis- _ concerns since this involves certain values of z 


trative in character. White collar crime has the economic system which are partially in 
been ‘integrated into criminological the mores of our day and should: not be 
theory in vert because its scientific implica- questioned, 
tions have not as yet been fully recognized. £2 


This i is indicated by the fact that practically lar Crime Crime? A Sociological Review, 


132- 40, April, 1045; Edwin _H. Sutherland, 
* Note: Paper read before Criminology Section of “Crime and Business,” A nnals of the American Governm 

the American a Sociological Meetings, eland, Academy of Political and Social Science 21721 :112- 18, This 
Ohio, March, 1046. Permission has been granted by September, 1041, and also articles by Jerome Hall, tions by ° 
the Office of Price Administration to use the cc, Interrelations of Criminal Law and Torts,” Co- a ‘these con 


terials contained in this paper. The views expressed, lumbia Law Review, 43:753-70, September, 1043 . in our ec 


: however, are the author’s. For two and a half years also Part II of the same article, 43 :067- 1oo1, No- | of our ecc 


the author Chief, Analysis Reports vember- December, 1043; Jerome Hall, “Prolego- tions, Th 

a Branch Enforcement Department, Office of Price mena to a Science of Criminal Law,” University of a - manufactt 
Administration, Washington, Pennsylvania Law Review, 89 :549- 80, March, TO4TS wholesaler 
* See Edwin H. Sutherland, “W hite Collar Crim- Jerome Hall, “Criminal Attempts—A Study of whol 


inality,” American Sociological Review, §:1-12, of Criminal Liability,” J} ‘ale Law Re- chief effor 
10405, Edwin Sutherland, “Is White Col view, 49:789- 840, March, | 1940. been 


| 
ing and comfortable living in the home. 
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THEORI RIES OF WAR 


mbers paper is a description of ‘violations interests, of business 

amilies 4 of the price and rationing regulations issued toward v wartime regulations which they often 

in the . by the Office of Price Administration.2 The tended to regard as New Deal measures, and — 

shows | | interest is primarily in the | violations by discussions among themselves and in t trade 

stat tus wholesaler and manufacturing concerns and journals which might tend to reinforce this 
retailers,* not those by consumers, or per- hostility. One also had to contend with the 


sons stealing ration reluctance of certain legislative “groups to 
give sufficient financial support to the agency 
Since he establishment of the OPA in for enforcement. 


nearly 600 price and rent” has overwhelmingly supported 


are by this agency. from 80 to 97 per 
of these regulations and orders act tas controls — cent.* Other evidence that public opinion has 
over the beh or of almost every y consumer _ been i in favor of the OPA is the fact that the 
in the United States, and almost every per- courts in 1944, for example, decided 96 per | 
son engaged in business activity is governed , _ cent of all litigation, both civil and criminal, 7 


»* one or more of the specific trade regula- in favor of the OPA.5 Further indication - 

tions. This means that. the e regulations: support is indicated by the active 

sistance of volunteer price panel ‘members 
and assistants ata single time have 

dw Jwellings and 2 2,000,000 busines iness establish-_ as many as 200,000, Even b business 

of which 380, 000 are pre- re-retail estab-_ ‘men support | the government price ce control 


lishments- (wholesale and manufacturing), program, as was indicated in a 1945 survey 


and the: balance retail, including 600,000 of 43 4 wholesalers in f fifteen 
stores and 250, 000 gas stations. ‘only one out of four thought | the go gov 
>: These new controls over business were the was doing a poor job in controlling prices in 


most drastic ever issu in this general and one of three thought that tit 


¥ the tentative title of The Office of Price Ad- - Opinion Research Center, Report No. 26. _ 


‘field. en though business men have long been doing a poor job in their own type of 
havior to government reports, Moreover, in a nation majority of these regulations and con- 
which has long been characterized by wide- trols have been in effect for over three years. 4 
entific } spread disrespect for law one had to contend | and during this time have receiv ed extensive — a 
with such factors as previous business p prac- explanation, wide publicity, and wide news- 
tices which were legal before the enactment paper coverage of pros secutions. Appeals have 
ly in ‘A, a shortage of supplies and poor been made for the price control program 
a bitter ‘attack on the OPA by based not only on the intellectual reasons for 
to ‘a volume now in 1 preparation — Salaries During War and Reconversion. National 


erland ministration and the Black Market: * Twelfth Quarterly Report. Office of Price 
nerican Government Enforcement. ministration. W ashington : S. Government Print- 4 
112-18, This paper is chiefly in price ing Office 1045, 75. 
Hall, by wholesalers and manufacturers as basically All references to a survey of unless 
these concerns are the largest and most important otherwise noted, refer to a survey conducted for 
Read in our economy. Moreover, violations at this level - the OPA in 1945 by the National Opinion Research ay 


salers and was made in fifteen cities chosen for. 


_ of our economy are likely to cause subsequent viola- | Center. The surv ey was restricted to food whole- 
@ their regional location and their high or low sanction 


rolego-— Beco Thus a violation of a ceiling price by a 
sity of |. “manufacturer may be passed on to wholesaler, from 


fen ¥ w holesaler to retailer, then to “consumer. Tt is at : activity. The sample was so constructed as to give | 
of wholesale and manufacturing level the a proportionate sample of each major type of food 
w Re- 


_ wholesale activity according to the total number of > 
concerns in the United States. 


have been concentrated. 
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ms as i inflation- : 


cal purposes, nearly 
regulations constitute 


hie of OP. 
rimi 


tions of Price black ma 

violation 
peacetime. ‘most concerns anda violation of ‘law, Tt, ‘in the punishal 
volved had a member of the immediate _trator’s s judgment, there is unlawful behavior An ex: 
family in the armed service, Studies of profits may institute court” action or settle the ing cases 
of _ concerns and their ov statements on cam. Whether the violation” is handled by 
opinion surveys indicate the majority of civil or criminal measures is the agency’s 
them made either equal profits or actually decision. The only s specific imitation is ‘administ 
greater profits than they made before the that the criminal sanction can be employed — at other 1 
war and that many of the concerns involved 1 Thee n cases where the violation 1 was wilful. | prosecuti 
in n OPA ‘vidiations were in ont There is, moreov er, no implication that tion wher 


criminal will be employed 
wilful cases, thus leaving the use of a 
native measures entirely to the agency. In. 


rationing 


|: falsificati 
injun 


the of Canada, the other hand, where formal proceedir 
r “two sets of factors, however, one would an- * action is deemed necessary in the event of a prosecuti 
ticipate t that the positive factors might suf- price or rationing violation, all offenses are — : purposes 
ficiently counterbalance the negative factors dealt with by y criminal "prosecution rather accompli: 
_ so that one might not have expected quite the _ than by civil action, with the exception of a the violai 
extensive violations of these as few cases Ww vhere the was cancelled. has show 

here’ has been much discussion as to at the might be 

whether these violations actually ‘constitute The difficulties would be raised by various inter- considera 
crimes since in only a small number of cases - mediate sanctions, particularly by the so-called civil the Just 

the i issue of wilfulness raised, and in even penalties, fines, punishment for contempt, sanctions 
fewer cases is a criminal sanction sought. applied for violation of injunctions, and imited, 
Sutherland has correctly indicated’ that the cussed above—punitive damages and awe 
sa Revocation of license to engage in various activities, A stuc 


essential nature of a crime is not wilfulness — cease and desist « orders, . Such matters as self- 


4 
or even that a penalty has been imposed, but — _ help and self- defense would ‘need to be considered, — % 


rather that the unlawful act is punishable. and the totality of legal sanctions must be dis- — 
tinguished from the vast congeries of sccial sanc-_ 


A The crucial issue is the existence of a viola- tions.” Jerome Hall, “Criminal Law and Torts,’ 
_ tion which may be followed by some sort of Columbia Law Review, 43 :900-1,000. od) GN, 
penalty, Jerome Hall, “similarly, has Actions which may be invoked against viol 


the thesis ‘that the distinction be- ‘ton of OPA “regulations a and orders range from 


tween crimes and torts, and between the admonitory warning letters to criminal prosecu- 
customary f th cond tions which may subject the violator to imprison- g 
nding c om pena as opposed ment up to one year or a fine of not more than 


” 
tos “non- -penal,’ is artificial and se logical — 4 $5,000 or both for each violation. Between these 
tle ning tary” settlements and civil actions 
one enforcement was to co- 


_ damage suits, injunction suits, and license suspen- 
sion proceedings. Violations of ration orders may z 
_ operate with the Bureau of ‘Internal © Revenue in 


cases un 
te 
were botk 
4 
susp 
rongful 
neces 


7 case W hic] 


sion order 
a pe 


enforced by local board and district office revoca- : 
tions at the consumer level, and by administrative 


investigating firms which did extremely proceedings suspend the privilege of dealing have 2 
excessive incomes, on the assumption | ‘they might in rationed commodities and by injunction actions 
ossibly have been derived from illegal activities a to enforce compliance with ration orders at retail was the 
"Edwin H. Sutherland, “Is W hite Collar Crime tg and wholesale levels. The second War Powers Act mn not iy 


Crime?” op. cit. provides that wilful violations of ration orders may 

Ae ‘An initial catalogue of sanctions, compiled t to be punished by imprisonment up to one year or a 

of the scope of inquiry, might fine of not more 000 or both, each 


re judgments at violation. 


-Administrat 


the existence of the regulatio all , 
A 
q 
approximately one-half of the food whole- 
it 
ag 
iy, 
} 
+, 
Court dec 
it 
| 


five order but conceded that it was 
| the. United States an injury to the person suspended, From 
“black market statutes and ordinances making — the point of * view of criminology, howev er, 
violations of the OP. PA's law a1 misde meanor it seems that the ‘suspension of a business 
-punis shable by fine or imprisonment. for periods ranging up to the duration of the 
An examination of cases, including ration- War is a penalty regardless of the Tegal inter- 
¢ cases under the Second War ‘ar Powers Act, ‘pretation. 


show that in thous Another OPA sanction, ‘the injunction, 


volving almost identical violations sometimes in cases where there has been a viola- 
administrative measures have been used, tion or to prevent future violations. It has — 
at other times civil, and occasionally criminal been’ the n major sanction and ‘many of the 
i prosecution. Cases involving evasive e viola-— ‘most serious cases have been handled with 

_ tion where there is definite wilfulness, such as an injunction simply because it is quickly 
fals sification: of -Tecords s and inventories in more easily obtained. It is particularly 
E rationing cases, are handled sometimes | with — useful w here there i is a failure to keep records 

an injunction suit, with a ‘suspension order — ow hich is in many y instances a way of av avoiding — 
proceeding, and at at sin with criminal the detection of such violations as side 
ecution. In certain cases it is that the ments, In fact, several courts have objected 


purposes the use of to hide wilful 


— 


_ has shown that it all be j imposs sble to use -teristically both a treble damage and an in- 
the criminal sanction in all cases | where it junction suit f for past violations are used, 
on be used, since criminal cases | “ere the treble damage suit being definitely penal 
: — preparation, and the capacity of in nature.’? The court has held that an ‘in-— 
Department the federal junction « does not follow i in all cases where a 


courts o hand mt a — number of cases is is violation is shown. . Thus | in the Hecht de- 


limited. cision," where the defendant hi had made ev very 
study of rationing suspension order effort to ‘comply with every regulation, even 
cases” under the Second WwW ‘ar Powers ‘Act, though there were extensive violations, the 


_ which § are entirely administrative in charac- _ ; Supreme | Court stated that the court did not. 


would show many have to grant an injunction as it would not 


to 


both e ‘exten sive and ev asive All have been and continue to he granted, 
ing suspension order proceedings inv olve ev ‘er, in cases where wilfulness is not raised. 
‘Wrongful diversion of : strategic supplies. It is Two other sanctions which the OPA has > 
not necessary for the OPA to prove wilful- available for p price violations : are the license 
ness, but proof of wilfulness may affect the suspens sion and treble damage suits The 
length of the suspension order. Of particular considered suitable for seri 
z andi is used only after at least two eo 


have accurred over a period of time A formal 


An injunction without treble damage action 


Court the Steuart Oil ‘ompany_ 
to “recover the amount of the overcharge is analo- 


case which upheld the validity of the suspen- 


_ sion order." The company maintained that it 


- was a penalty and that the OPA did n not gous to serving a hypothetical injunction on a bank | 


7 have authority to use such penal action. It robber as he comes out of a bank with his loot, to 
_ Was the contention of the OP AU that it was — cease and desist from further violations but allow-— 


i ‘not a penalty but withdrawal of an allocation. 7 ing him to Tetain the stolen money. Many a 
tions, which p rev vent the possibility of future viola- — 
tions, are ae’ in nature to serving an ‘inju 
on a bank robber as he goes into a bank to ro 

i, The Hecht Company vs. Bowles, Price Ad- 


istrator, 321 U.S. 321 (1044). 
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license warning. ‘notice be iss ¥ violates deliberately, to mak 


firs t violation and there must be another cent estimated over three- fourths, and an- busine: 


types; ‘own, for viola- even i a as 
in the course of ‘twee or business, the “falsifi cation 


ministrator sues to recover r for a violation / side pay ‘ments. W hen vipa violation is evasive [in >a 
the 1 retail level, and the suit where t the con-— there can be no question but that it was in- . | that su 
‘sumer himself sues for treble damages. The — tentional and that the person was familiar — : part of 
a first two ‘suits are considered penalties, with the provisions of the regulation, as well classes 
- whereas ‘the latter suit is considered largely as the nature of the i inv estigations, a at least y 
asa remedial action, if the re- enough to try to cover er it up. Of the group 
of food wholesalers interviewed i in1945,more re 
than one out of five thought this to be | a ff of diso 
damage ‘action is by the fact that practice. Moreover, 57 per cent of in 


money paid to the U /nited States Treasury wholesalers interviewed in this ap: 


_as the result of a treble damage settlement or survey stated that ‘enforcement efforts are “ment o 
suit brought by OP A deducted as effective i in securing compliance, which w ould 
1 indicate awareness that many of the 

are 

Eve en | when violations | of gov ernment regu-_ ce 


the defendant i is to Ww while “may regard themselve es 
he former contention only the single amount violators, do 1 not consider that: they have _agencie: 
of the overcharge can be awarded . The de-— committed crimes and, therefore, could not § importa 
fendants have not been very succes essful in Possibly be treated as criminals." Some are unc 
establishing so-called “Chandler vie public 
fense, since the courts usually do not con-— following food w certain 


ider it if the OPA later shows that there attitude 


egy side payments, falsification of records, jail for a oe violation.” (Grocery dealer in St. ea laws, pa 
tie- in sales, and other ‘violations demon- attit 
strating wilfulness, or if there was an absence t t think jail is good. That’s for hoodlums 
proper records, failure to instruct em- ’ (Grocery dealer in Chicago) ell sele 


‘and gangsters.” 
ployees, and other similar violations. “Tt would be a terrible ‘thing to to jail, Departn 
as W hile it has already been indicated that | pretty hard for a man’s family. tou. Jail is for indicate 
the e question of wilfulness is not essential in racketeers is just anothe. _day for 
order to judge violations of price and ration - but v different for 
ing regulations as crimes, , it might be well t to (Fruit violators 
point out the extent to which violations are | 

intentional. Since most regulations have been Thile by no means 


in existence for several years and have been ‘unanimous among business men, as shall be 


violation 
Bese ge by wide publicity both in news- ‘indicated shortly, this view is general enough f 


tions, on 

papers and trade journals it appears unlikely i or impri 

many business men, after the initial To reason that because some men do aa ricted, 4 


period of price control, ‘could be ignorant of not approve of the law, and, therefore, see no- 


the provisions of the regulations, Estimates" reason for obeying it seems little more valid, from R. Cc 
ar by a group of wholesalers i in 1945 show ‘that the standpoint of protection of society in general, fa ournal 0} 
5 


than to state that because some criminals of dl 0, March 
_one- third beli ve ‘Most violations to ) be de- lower socio-economic class do not approve of some — ‘Is White 


tberate. ‘More cifically, t ten per cent felt criminal laws they can violate them. 
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OF W ARTIME VIOLATIONS 


to make it obvious that among ‘many of the 28 per cent were placed on probation. Dur- | 
business ‘group the mores are not involved — _ ing the fiscal year ending June 30,1944 only 
| in such violations. Such laws are malum— in 470 persons were received in Federal prisons | 
-_ prohibita, and the force of public opinion has for | price and rationing \ violations. OF the 
as yet not been sufficiently developed to make — total group 97 received a sentence of a year 
ji such laws malum in | SE, In fact, the great and a day or more. Only 80, or 17 per cent, 
extension of modern criminal law has” come were sentenced for price violations, of whom 
in those fields where there is no © unanimity one- fourth received sentences of a year and 
_ that such behavior is criminal either on the a | day or more, One reason for the light sen- 
_ part of the general public or the important tences was the attitude toward offenses o j 


classes or groups involved.’ ‘Actually the this type, but still another reason was | 
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sould. 
tions: 


least injury to society is far greater in many of fact. that the offenders seldom had a criminal — ah of 
these crimes, which | _may involve several or other circumstances which would NES; 
more hundred thousand dollars, and the example warrant a severe sentence. As the judges 
be a of disobedience: of law is far more flagrant occasion stated from the bench, they “would 
nt of than: in the. case most ordinary crimes. “not, make criminals reputable business 
same Perhaps, | as Fuller’ has suggested, enforce- men — 

‘ll n ent of the law and educat s to its pur- ~~ e sentences im- 

are e education as to its pu The length of some of the sentences im- 


ho ‘pose will: bring about greater consensus in p osed on business men who had wilfully 
ie 
- iety that « crimes committed by business — violated the OPA regulations and i in so doing — 
mer men are as much crimes as those of the lowe made large of money Ww ere” almost 
socio-economic class. trivial compared with the sentences given 


regu: In connection with the criminal prosecu- offenders who violate ordinary criminal 
tion of business. violators, against whom the pertaining to property “offenses. Of “course, 

3 
Jaw brought because of their reputation, a short sent ence 


be as business men as 
public opinion in general, ert opinion for an ‘aes criminal ‘to pay than for 
attitude of the community toward certain -_ceiv ably prefer a short imprisonment to such 5 
e attitudes of its judges. == While this method of dealing | lightly 
well selected before being turned over to the be in line with | advanced criminological 
Department of Justice for prosecution, as is theory, it raises certain questions, also from 
indicated by the fact that convictions the view of society in that the 


certain social classes, at the same time the - business man , and the former might con- 
ums Most OPA criminal cases were om violators who had no previous ‘record may 
for 


them secured in over 94 per cent of the cases in| 
iness = ‘Yet. the ‘sentences imposed on OPA 


penalty of imprisonment which was the nest 
_ feared by business men according to ol 
own statement was so seldom invoked as a 


Los 


violators after: conviction in 


prisonment a far: more penalty than. 
any y other OPA. action, including fines.** 7 In 
ie r ‘imprisonment and fine. Of the total con- fact, some e 65 per cent made this iaeiaails. 


ndo | _victed, 46 per cent received only a fine, and 


from .s R. C. Fuller, “Morals and the Criminal Law, »  - * This opinion is further supported by a survey 
eral, a Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, 32 2 1624- of OPA district enforcement attorneys who reported 


4 30, March-April, 19042. See also E. H. "eo that where sentences were generally adequate ob- 
ome 


“Is White Collar Crime Crime?” op. cit., p. 139. -servance of regulations was best, and a converse — 
16 
C. Fuller Ibid., 629- -30. situation existed where sentences were inadequate. 
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e offender’ 


(jail) spoi 
A frightens the ot 


ellow. 


ties business men’ had this to say: 


Ue “They don’t hurt any body.’ 


“They’ re never mis 


to pay a fine easily. 
profits, like a tax.” 
“The violators violate ag 
care abc about paying 


concerns, both retail and pre-retail, 


business 


tions of this. type uncovered during 
alone numbered 338,029. This figure Tepre- 
sents violations by approximately 11 per 
cent of the business firms of the United 
States.’9 The number 


_ who intentionally violated price regulations. Slightly 
over one-third (37 percent) thought - they _ should 
be fined, 8 perenne + would give > them a jail sentence, 
4 a while, and 1 12 make them pay ‘wp 
to three times the amount of the overcharge. Office — 
of Price Administration, Opinion Briefs, No. 7, 


ment ‘Department. cases were by 
price panel volunteers of the Price Depar ho- 
took action without referring cases to the Enforce- 
Department. Rent cases, and practically all 
consumer cases, are not included in any of the 
figures. Also not included are the large number of 
private treble damage suits brought by consumers — 
against dealers, nor the majority of prosecutions — 
under local legislation of which there are no ac-_ 
‘curate records. In New ‘York City alone ‘in 
— were 18,875 prosecutions of retailers by the 
7 ro office in the three months’ period during 
January 15, 1045 prosecuted over over 4, 000 wholesale 


me ne of the ‘comments are e illustr tive of ia - 


found in violation were 17,848. 


to the total concerns, would 
reputation and 


With regard to and other money penal- 
vestigation by 


“People ; are ‘making enough n money nowadays 
It just comes — the 


‘Total violations of C OP regulations by. 


“undoubtedly. been a large figure. iola- 


what the government should do with vetailers per cent and I, 373 


tion suits, or .3 


artment who | 


_ were found to be in violation. Approximately 29 


in violation was 197,799, “including 62,, 
meat and dairy dealers. Apparel 


— too ) low ‘because not all concerns were inv a 


gated, OF those approximately 


approximately 1 1,100, 000 violations. On the 
other hand, this figure may be ‘too high be- 

cause the fields of business selected for in- 
the OPA. are likely to be those 


‘During 1944 ‘there were actions in 1 31 


were in cases or per cat 
of total cases. In the remaining 16 
ent of the cases adminis trative action was 
used in 2 6,763, and court proceedings were : 
instituted in 28,903 cases. Of these: 55,066 


cas es, representing some 3 per ent 
there were 10,504 


c 


business establi ishments, 


Tre 
= 


or 19 per cent settlements, and 2, on ors if 


_ per cent suits, in treble damage cases 
manufacturers and wholesalers, » 6 17 
or 2 


ag 4 


I orii. 


cent 


proceedings, 


suspension suits” for price violations, | ‘There 

were 2,2 223 or 4 per cent suits brought by | 

the OPA under local legislation, d eriminal 


1045), pp. 47-48 and §7 
™ Complete data on manufacturing and _whole- 
sale cases were not available for 1044, , but on the — 
_ basis of data for part of 1045 some 12 per cent of 
all concerns were found to be in violation and ap- _ 
proximately 70 per cent of the concerns investigated — 


per cent of all injunctions and 18 per cent of the 
criminal cases were instituted ‘against 
concerns. 
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“Jail is the only way: nobody wants to go to 
“Everybody gets panicky at the thought of a 
i jail sentence is dishonorable 
| | | 
24 A 
and there may also be some duplication of 
4 
| in, so they must not UF Of 
ha 
J) 
if 
im uinst 
o88 or 18 ner t ration susnension order 
4 
the extent of violations O 
* or OPA regulations see George Katona, Price Con- States G 
fl sion, for 


THEORIES OF. WARTIME VIOLATIONS 
"prosecution w was. by the Department brings action against some 3,500 
of Justice against 3 934 defendants or 7 per filing injunctions in about 35 cases and using 
In 1944 $21 000 was collected in criminal prosecution in 380 cases, 91 per cent 
f treble damages and fines. 


of the convictions resulting in fines only. In 
tedly The extensive | volume of these cases can view of the limited enforcement staffs of 


well be illustrated by comparing the number. 4 these a agencies. these figures probably do not 
a enforcement cases of the OPA with mee 4 show the extent of the actual violations. The 
other federal agencies. Without doubt the OPA has a much larger enforcement staff, 
OP A has” brought “more actions, including consisting over 3,000 investigators and 
court actions, against violations by 600 attorneys in addition to volunteer assist- 
business men than all other federal | regula- ance, and while inadequate t to investigate 
tory agencies, with | exception | of the Bureau several million business concerns it has had a 
staff much larger than any agency other than 


Internal Revenue, in the past ten years.?° 


In fact, approximately « _one- -half of all. civil the Bureau of Internal Revenue. The large 
cases in the fede ral courts during 1 1945 were = number of court actions brought by the OPA 

tat of the price, rationing, and oe was also a reflection of a stronger policy in 

rent : regulations, and nearly one-sixth of all dealing with business ss violators, a policy that — 

criminal cases were for such ch violations.’ was in part made possible by the fact 
the Exchange ( ‘Commission ‘it was a war- r-time Measure. 
during ten- year period 1934-1944 Analysis of several price viola- 

annually, brought court action | in only an _ tions indicates that they may be classified 

of 85¢ cases, 51 being g civil actions and into a number of different types?® in much 

(34 (2 232 defendants s) being criminal prosecu- the same fashion as Violations of the custo- — 

| tions by the Department of ngeoundl 25 The _ mary criminal law can be classified, Because 

= ‘ederal Trade Commi ission*® in 1944 dealt of the extent of these wartime controls 

about violations of which less than ‘is latitude for considerable variation in ty pes 

five’ per cent involved court proceedings. The of ' violation. ‘The absence of previous experi- 

Food” and Drug ence with wartime regulatory “Measures re- 

‘stricting: the economic life of the e entire popu- 

1004 Canada 7.276 persons lation indicates’ that | patterns of violation 
for price and rationing violations, of "whom 2,493 403 have developed in a relatively short period | 
were for price violations, time. majority of violations of price 

The estimated annual grand total of all OPA regulations are by the seller rather than the 


violations, including consumer, rent, retail and pre-— buyer. This 50 because under 
retail which is approximately 900,000 is equal to the 


total crimes known to the ‘police _w hich is also visions of the Price Act a buyer for - ultimate 

approximately 900,000. U niform— Crime Reports. consumption may not ordinarily be a violator 

Semi-annual Bulletin, Vol. XV, No. 1, Federal _and from the further fact that the initiation 

_ Bureau of Investigation, U eee 4 of a price violation ordinarily originates with 
Justice, Washington, D.C. Vi ‘hes ler fall 
* Annual Report of the Director of the Adminis- tne ‘seller, 10 lations a se er ia into- 
trative Office of the United States Courts. United — three main types: (1) direct violations i in the 


cre 


Printing Office. W form of straight over-ceiling charges, includ- 
over-ceiling purchases in | the course of 
Tenth Annual Report of the . Securities and t pes are fo Bae 
Exchange Commission, Fiscal Ended June 30, | trade or business w len me 1 prac are 
ernment Printing Office. Washington: 1944. classification has been of ra- 
 ™ Annual Report of the Federal Trade Commis- tenes and rent violations but is not included Sell 
- sion, for the Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 10944. 3 For other classifications of white collar crime an 
ated United States. Government Printing Office, WwW ashing- Edwin H. Sutherland, “W hite Collar Criminality,’ 
ton: 1044. op. cit., p. 2, Tenth Annual Report of the 
the Annual Report, Food and Drug Administra~ Exchange Commission, pp. 143-146, and 1044 
sale tion, for the Fiscal States Gov- Report of the Federal Trade pp. 38- 


igton : ‘1945: 
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(2 ind irect over: in- “ups through 


volving: the use of ev ‘asive > practices t to cover — Af further evasive method devised to vio- 
up the violation and to hamper detection ‘of late price e ceilings is through the use of | It was 


violation, and Violations ‘Tecord- “tying’ agreements. This p practice consists of prevale 


violations by the buyer er, in those regulations : “modity the tte of purchasing 2 a desired 

such is are deri commodity. The seller will refuse to deliver 

‘the desired commodity unless a purchase is 

_made of a product for which there is little or 

demand or upon which his margin « 

profit is high, Tie-in sales may be direct in quent, a 
‘charge, provided he is not the ultimate con- nature in that the purchaser is specific- _ ations f 
sumer and does not wish to sell at a loss. ally given to understand that he cannot pur- "survey ( 
It is unnecessary here to give examples chase the wanted ‘commodity without pur- the frec 
‘the e first type of price violation, _ Examples of chasing the less desirable product, or they _ | indicate 
second or evasive type of price violation may be ‘indirect those instances. where in their 
are numerous. One practice is to secure cash word is ouened out to the purchasers that it in impo 
‘pay men nts i in addition to those which appear desirable that they order and purchase was fal 
to have been made in the regular transaction products other than those wantec paymen 
ceiling” price. TI hese “cash-on-the-side”’ Stil another type of evasive practice tion. TI 


pay! ments are not recorded or | reported and that i inv olving quantity or quality violations. — even sel 

are oftentimes difficult to ascertain unless In such cases there m may bea shortweight of ative of 

Ahe buyer “talks.” The invo oice is made out the commodity. Other cas ses may inv ove under . 

at the ceiling price and from all that grading Violations, such as upgrading, failure Evasive 

appears on the buyer’s records no price viola- to grade, or improper labeling of the com 4 ‘tect. Of 
= tion took place. O Often charges are made for _modity, In some ins stances there is ‘reduction — ] cent co 

goods which are not. actually delivered. Often in size or ‘inferior c composition or ‘construc- quent, 2 
side pay ments are treated as a loan which the tion, such as the use of substitute materials Pat the ceili 
— seller in fact never Tepays to the buy er. at ee inferior grade, blending with | less expen- zi 


other instances it has been disclosed that. side = grades materials, reduction i in 


quent. 


tended 1 
7 payroll of the. buyer to. draw a ‘salary f ation w 
services which are actually not rendered. and reporting violations does ‘not in the tr 
‘There have also. been instances. wherein in and of itself directly affect prices charged Actua 
sellers have refused to. supply certain received and is, therefore, classified as | = 
modities to purchasers | “unless they agree to” non- ‘substantive. This ty pe may be further constitu 
buy stock in corporations in which the sellers broken down into those which involve simply 

ire interested. The stock, of course, is worth failure to comply with records” and -Teports 


only a small fraction of the price paid. Those ‘requirements and those where there i is neglect quality 
buy ers who become stockholders are plenti- or intentional refusal to comply in order is fraud 
=. fully supplied with \ wanted commodities cover up substantive violations. T he purpose in exist 
what appear to be ceiling. prices, Still other of. these requirements is to aid the public fa 
side payments are in the form of and the” OPA in enforcing price ceilings shown t 
7 dividends. Extra charges also consist of gifts, Vv iolations of these requirements permit the under e} 
tips, , bets, bribes, “kickbacks, and fictitious se seller to evade detection of his substantive 
quantity estimates. Occasionally charges are violations and hamper the cy, the some s\ sy: 


made for delivery ¢ or services: not | for- OPA i in their enforcement activity, since it is is called 


or seller’s maximum prices are unless proper For 
-tecords are kept. Investigations indicated he variot 


7% that the 
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THEORIES OF WARTIME V IOLATIONS 
that the records of many ness men hav such an assumption discounts traditional 

not been adequately kept even in peacetime. _ ways 0 crime on the basis of such 
It was largely for this reason, , as well as factors a feeblemindedness, pov- 

prev alence of evasi sive violations, that erty , Tace, immigrant background, and prob- 
“very difficult to enforce. youthful are ‘invalidated by the fact that 

‘The 29 offenders of this lly middle 
ere are ‘indications, both from studies?® 0 enders of this type are genera y middle- _— 
7 as well as reports in trade journals, that | aged. In fact, it may be assumed that such 
nearly all types of these v: violations were fre- - offenders are likely to be ofa higher educa- — 
quent, although there were considerable v vari- = tional level and usually married, so that 7 
ations from industry to industry. A national neither the fact of education nor marital” 
survey of wholesalers’ opinions i in 1945 as to status would appear r to be important in 
of various type. of violations nection with such criminal behavior, 
indicates that t the most frequent violation, Assuming that such behavior does require 
in their opinions, involves tie-in sales, “second explanation, several may be advanced, It is 
in 1 importance was selling above ceiling, third the intention of this” paper t to make 
was fals ification of records including definitive answers, but. rather to "suggest 
pay ments, and fourth ‘was quality: deteriora- several lines along which further research 
tion. m. The frequency of tie- -in sales, “exceeding “can be carried out. The ‘most obvious | ap- 
even selling ; above ceiling, is probably indic- B eyes is situational. The assumption may 
ative of enforcement activities | which drove be made that business men are alike as to 
under cover the more open violations. personality and what makes one individual 
_ Evas ive violations are more difficult to’ de- violate rather than another is the pressure — 
tect. Of wholesalers interviewed 38 per of profits: and supplies.” F ortunately there 
cent contended that tie-in sales were fre- is one study*?. which suggests “tentative an- 
27 per cent thought that selling above to this question. As the result of in- 
terviews with sev eral hundred producers and 
3 
2 per cent felt that falsification - distributors. of consumer goods it was con- 


of records side pay ments was fre- _ cluded that sales and profits were not related 


quent. Many _wholesal ers, however,  con- to price violations. s. On the other hand 
tended that tie-in sales and quality deterior- acute shortage of “supplies, irrespective of 
ation: were more or less accepted | practices sales, contributed to price inc increases. 
the e trade during peacetime. Another situational approach is the 


Actually a iarge proportion of OPA viola- tention that large firms with the 
various types of fraud , as they regulations and small ones do not. It 
con titute devices for obtaining m money fraud- been suggested that large firms consider their 


ulently by misrepresentation. Certainly the reputations, are aware of their social re- 


rts: delivery of goods in which the quantity or sponsibility, employ so ‘many persons that 
—_ : quality i is not the same as the invoice specifies violations could not be kept secret, are more ; 
is fraud. Even the OPS A statute was not frequently a and thoroughly investigated by 
in existence, in many “cases where lack of the OPA, and have large staffs to become 
SS faith in the contract action could be ~ ® See also Edwin H. Sutherland, “W hhite Collar | 
Shown | there would be the right of Criminality,” 
under existing state and federal laws. In this regard a comment bys a non- 
wide- scale violation of law requires "meat slaughterer is interesting. “When I sold to 


systematic explanation. If this behavior jlack markets I couldn't sleep at night; bee 
is called —— as we have contended it is, ply (summer, 1943) I can't sleep at night be- 
cause I am losing money. George ‘Katona, Op. ¢ cit. 
wes 
™¥For example, see George Katona, op. “cit. and George Katona, op. cit. 


e various studies of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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familiar with and ‘explain. third ty pe, ‘closely related to the 
Small firms, on the other hand, are thought vious one, the development of sufficient 

to have little reputation to lose, do not keep - negative attitudes ; toward the OPA and 


adequate records and, therefore, could make government regulations which are so rein- 

frequent cash transactions’ which ‘might: in- similar other business. nally are 
orders in 


rationing 


volve violations, and are not as frequently — 
investigated by the OPA. However, a survey 
which sought an answer to this particular | 


"The frst type of which traces ole or ¢ 
problem among Chicago business | concerns, 


price and rationing violations to association ely few 
while inconclusive, sug gests that size of the with previous criminal norms is rather wid a | i price viol: 
firm alone does not appear to be an impor- ly held, particularly among general acrimina 
factor i in violation.** public. The idea became widespread one | 
A second type of explanation is one w which ‘persons sh 
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sociation with other persons which predispose — Statements were issued that organized rack- 


“a him to violate the law. Such differential = = engaging in black market ae 


ties and there w ere a large > number of articles 
involve persons who have had previous n magazines and "Newspapers, as well as 
_ criminal record or those who have been a as- - picture shorts, which described such — 
sociated with persons prev iously engaged in cases. The term black market itself became _ 
= criminal behavior. Other differential associa- almost sy nonvmous with organized criminal 
rather have behavior, whereas actually it should be 
more correctly to describe price or 
rationing violation whether” in legitimate 
— such as ordinary business or other- _ 
| explanation of white collar. crime wise, Even business men appear hav 
more specifically with reference to OPA been influenced by ‘such stories, for in 
Violations has ‘stated: his is opinion that views they will occasionally refer to a mys-— 
Ing general, seems to me to be fairly well terious: black market . Actually, with the e ex- | 
ut in accord with the theory of differential associa- ception of one type of activity, there. appears 
_ tion; not that the local grocer or the customers to be little evidence of any organized crimi- 


of that grocer violate these regulations by as- nal underworld engaging in price and ration- 


— 


-sociating with gangsters, but that. they violated” ing violations. ‘The one exception has been 


the regulations (a) because they had, prior to the theft and ‘counterfeiting of ration cur-— 


sociation be of three types. ‘It may ere 


> 


and attitudes in connections with them, and 


these continue to operate after the law declares 
the practices to be illegal; (b) because specific _ _ centage of offenders have any previous crin 


=. 
stimulations and techniques are acquired from -nal record, exclusive of traffic violations, a _ not engag 


of patterns rency which has been largely a field of p pro- does not 
of behavior and a whole organized set of customs criminal activities. Contrary to 4 dividuals 


_ popular impression, a relatively small per- a 


0 thers who are violating the law26 although’ it is possible that many business whether a 
men may have engaged in white collar crimi- giv ven li 
time with 


George Katona, op. cit, p. 120. 4 
nality for which they were never prosecutec a 5 
4 * Edwin H. Sutherland, “Crime and Business,” E 


op. cit., p. 116. If we cons sider | price and rationing | cases knowledge 
Extract from letter to author, August 6, 1045. volving criminal prosecution, which probably [besides tz 
Reviewing Lever and Y oung 's Wartime Racketeers, - represents a sample of more flagrant OP: a tomers he 


Sutherland has_ suggested that if enforcement of cases, we. find that only about one out of ten’ 
Oe promptly, the de are reported | to have had a criminal record. 
velopment of many new patterns of violation could or may not 
be prevented. American Sociological Review, To: Of hose imprisone which m yo 


817-18, December, 1045. pr ent the serious cases, although 
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are of ationing terms" of a single that the person 
orders including dealers violated the playing, which in this case is. the role ofa 
rationing p provisions, as well as those who business man. he same individual 
tole or counterfeited the currency. A rela- play a variety of roles, and behavior such ~ 
ively few persons have been prosecuted for as that i involved in violating a law may well 7 
ce violations, and the proportion who hav involve an integration ‘of sev eral ‘different 
sseninad record is even smaller. Iti is likely | Toles. In the case of offenders of the lower © 
that one reason w hy such a small number of _ socio- economic classes. there is likely to be — 
pa sons have been prosecuted for price vio- more similarity in the behavior of dif ferent 
_ lations i s the fact that few persons of this — roles i in which the ‘person is engaged. W hen — - 
“type records of criminal be- we ar are considering offenders of the white 
~ havior and this makes the possibility of con- collar class there is probably les less similarity 
viction difficult in the several roles. Still another difficulty in, 


& The fact that busi siness men have been as- differential association as an explanation. of) 


‘sociated with others who have engaged in behavior is that the theory tends to over- 

customary business practices of a quasi- legal _emphasize the more recent. ‘dev elopments in 4 

| character appears to have some partial valid- _ the individual’s personality rather than the 

in explaining violations. In some busi- importance of early behavior patterns in 
nesses, such as gasoline and apparel, it ap- - formation of personality. T hese early be- 

pears to be more important than in others. havior patterns may well: be important 
an etiology appears to be typical of enough to counterbalance later association 
certain marginal operators who have come — with criminal or anti-social conduct. 
into the business to » make a quick fortune. — : _ Finally, the theory of differential a associa- aan 

a hile it is likely that many cases of vio-— tion does not allow sufficiently | either for in- i. 

ny of price and rationing “regulations, — _ dependent invention of a complex technique 

where there has been continuous and in- the need for acquiring any technique for 

timate association with differential norms, violations which are extraordinarily simple. 
evs be satisfactorily explained by a ‘theory The validity of this particular statement 

of differential association, there are several © should, of course, be ascertained by further 
limitations in such a general theory. W ithout detailed study of a number of cases, Certain- 
going into great detail, a few major” ‘objec- ly -many OP A violations involving similar 


tions may be briefly ‘stated. Such a ‘theory techniques have appeared in ‘isolated areas. 
4 does not adequately explain why some In many violations only a single person ap- 
: 
to 


Tye 


ividuals who are familiar with the tech- pears to have been’ involved. There appears, 

ps = s of violation 1, aS well as frequently as- for example, to be ample « evidence that rather 

te with persons" "similarly familiar, complex: evasive violations of rent regula- 
ngage in such practices. It is doubtful tions have appeared | in relatively isolated — 

ae any business man can participate in — areas, and they appear to have been in- _ 

a given line of business for | any length of | dependently, devised, since there — 


without acquiring a rather ‘complete little as sociation among landlords 
knowledge practices in his trade. Certainly 


4 


} 


he has ‘ample opportunity to par are in of, 

_ techniques of violations in newspapers and — or hostile to price control, the e origin of which . 
_ trade journals, It is difficult t to explain, there- a may be sought i in their attitudes toward past » 

- fore, the fact that thousands of business profit | trends, profit expectations, price ex 


concerns, even in those commodities | where ‘Pectations, long-r range considerations, far 
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cs ness of the regulations, and « certain miscon- the individual’ S personality pattern, There 


e ceptions which they may have had about the may be psy chogenic characteristics, general 
“purposes 0 of price control. A survey of Chi- reaction patterns ‘such as disregard for 


cago manufacturers and distributors shows | _ rights of society in general, or basic attitudes 
a that when attitudes toward price control — such as attitudes toward law and the im- © 
cooperative there are less violations, portance of reputation which were developed 
when they are hostile there are likely to be in the early years of life. These may be a 


violations.°" res sults, however, in- result” of the ‘different integration of. 


4 dicate that attitudes do not appear t to be ethe sey eral roles which each individual plays in 7 5 
cause violations, _but rather only 0 society. As Sellin states, “An important func- wage 
element fa larger situation, tion of etiological research ‘is, therefore, the mainte 
appears that there can he single formulation of generalizations: which permit | busines 
‘explanation | of OPA violations. They are not us to differentiate the violator from. the con- contint 
‘the result entirely of either supply and de- formist, in terms of personality structure or The ge 


mand, profits, o or r types of business. L ikewise, growth process.’** Besides Sellin, Suthe re an unb 
violations do not appear to arise to any de “a land®® and Dunham and Lindesmith*” have and | sel 
out of contacts with criminal ‘conduct suggested that this is one of the most crucial mainte: 
norms or result from negative attitudes issues i in criminological research. Perhaps be- may be 


towards. the OPA, Differential association fore finding answer to. this question oh ardent 


with deviant norms of the business world criminology will to wait on further a const 
explains some cases but not all, nor does it "understanding of the nature of personality of brea 
explain why some engage such activity differences. life histories of violators of ing wa 
while others do not although they have had wartime regulations offer us an opportunity — not Mike 
extensive differential association. These cases some preliminary | -conclusions as to why 


| of white collar crime offer an excellent oppor- persons do not conform to law. ing pro 
tunity for examining the life organization of 
violators ascertain what of factors Conflict and Crime, because 
make for conformist and non-conformist be- Social Science Research Council, New York: “1938, 
havior, W hy vis it that some business | men p. 40. opp 
have been presented w with numerous op- Edwin H. Sutherland, “The Relation Between mental 


Portunities t to violate do n ‘not do tained in Walter Reckless, The Etiology of Delin-— ‘ity, an 

others with only limited ave quent and Criminal Behavior, Social Science Re- | are bas 

‘readily violated? search Council, York: 1043, pp. 131-138. ] governt 
Solution of this problem appears to bein R. Lindesmith and H. w. Dunham, ploy me 
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inconceivable that any one should expont 


L want full or at t Teast school would hardly 


promise to g go running to the g gov t 
relief should a blue Monday arrive, 
man wants i it, because | it means the even accept the assistance “voluntarily 
continuous. ‘operation of his productive u unit. offered by a paternally- minded administra- 
5. The general public v wants it, because it means __ tion. The “busines s cycle,” with its — — 
an an unbroken and 1 maximum flow of the goods | . extremes of boom and depression, is no\ a 
“and services upon which it depends for the — recognized by the more emancipated of the | 
maintenance of the “ ‘good life.’ True, there conventional economists | an unav oidable 
be a small number of moss- s-backed, c case- “feature of a capitalistic, or price- -and- -profit, 
hardened industrialists who would welcome system, relationship is accepted with 
i a constant pool of unemploy ed as a means varying degrees of complacency or resigna- 
ic of breaking down labor resistance and keep- by ‘those who regard | the capitalistic 
ing wages low. But in these days they are system as the perfect flower of social evolu- : 
likely to say much about it in public. tion and cannot conceive that other 
It follows that those who are now oppos- arrangement could possibly be on ‘the Ww hole 


proposals to insure ‘full employn ment, by = 


legislative or other measures, must do sO Explanations | of the process, and 
invariably the means that “central cause in the essentially unworkable 


are opposed represent an extension n of gov emn- and paradoxical character of the price- e-and 
profit system itself. It has been conclusively 
ity, and it is this that ‘the _demonstrated,? that monetary profits ¢ on a 
are based. This would s seem to indicate that -society- -wide scale are a phy. sical and mathe- _ 
governmental r measures secure ful full “matical impossibility. Even some writers of 
are deprecated either on the essentially orthodox “economics textbooks 
ground that they would not be e admit this, as, for example, -Gemmill and 
; the purpose indicated, or else that the ex: Blodgett when they say that, “In the long 
tension of the 1 run, we "expect to find ‘that the 
profits of a competitive industry just about | 
‘it ‘is worth a av voiding even at the high | price balance the losses of that industry.’ 
‘of deprescions, business failures, and untold ‘AH. “Doane, his book The e Measure- 
human suffering and degradation. of American W ‘ealth, , has demon- 
For it is very generally admitted today, ‘strated the proposition by ‘the statistical 
only by far-seeing liberal leaders like approach, showing by carefully ‘correlated 
Henry Wallace, but also by ‘intelligent busi- figures that ov er the long stretch of 
_ ness men and the orthodox economists who J time the profits of American industry a as a - 
are their mentors and practical whole are almost precisely balanced by the 
protagonists, that free enterprise by itself 
cannot guarantee full and continuous em As, for example, by the: present author in 
ooks Profits or Prosperty? and Economics ~~ the 
ment for the total working force of such 
a highly capitalized country as the United ‘and Ralph H. a ‘Blode 
States, Even the most assured and vocifer ferous and Problems, 984. 
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phrase means ‘the abili y 
f persons (natural or legal). to do two n major 
in n the f present connection, and even vifi it were things: the ability to own and operate one - 
the great majority of readers would be own business; and the ability, in the course 
mo more | likely to accept the conclusion as of that operation, to make one’s own con- 
guide to conduct | than ‘the tracts, specifically as to prices and | wages; 
pas t. Faith in the “free enterprise” “system both these -abilities subject to no more gov-— 
as God’s great gift to economic man is deep-— ernment “interference” than already exists, ; 
ly ingrained in the American preferably less. In its application to 
and attempts to discredit it theoretically are subject matter of this article it means par- Bh 
i regarded as futile or impious, just as at- — the ability to hire and fire at will. P47 
tempts: to overthrow it are considered per- Likewise, “full? employ yment does not 
_nicious or r subversive. Other lay mean the employ ment of every member of 
- the community, or of every able- bodied mem- 
_ ber, or of every adult able-bodied ‘member. 
There are numerous members of the 
‘munity who ar are not supposed to be “em. 
_ ployed” ” in the sense of this phrase; pln 
‘women the United States, for instance. 
‘Who these excluded | groups are is a “matter 
as i of the mores, and differs radically in different 
ij: ree enterprise cé can be relied [upon to | provide societies ; the U nited States and the Soviet 
full employ ment may be c Union, “for example. _ And “employm ment” 
on. the a ss assumption that it do so this connection is a very complicated, even 
A only if society is prepared ‘to pay the i : Ee word, ‘It does not mean just being — 
evitable heavy price, including extensive busy, mor even just being busy at work. 
governmental interference. (Read “assist- Practically ‘it ‘means being at work for 
ance” in ‘extreme cases.) 
real of the problem, then, be- But even, not define 
comes a question of what kinds and "Being busy at what kind 


of ‘governmental intervention are necessary work. being hired by whom, | and at what 
to full and Ww and Ww what conditions? A recent” 


to o attempt a full demonstration | of this pat 


_ features of the existing sy stem, Of these an 
excellent example is the recent book. by 
Gordon Hay es, Spending, S aving, Em- 


whatever the explanation, i is prac- 


pains to exclude the ranks of the ‘ ‘un- 
As is the case ein controv ersies employ ed” those who do not want to work. 
Ina time of acute ‘paper shortage it should 


of this kind, the confusion, and 
some of the disagreement, arise from lack of not have been thought necessary to “waste 


definition of the terms and precision in valuable space on such commonplace. 
the use of them. Obviously, neither of Every sensible definition of unemployment 
phrases in the title of this: article means makes i it clear that the idleness must be 
exactly what it says. “E nterprise” has a“ “enforced or involuntary.” ” But the wish or | 
definitely restricted connotation, _ and in that ‘willingnes s to work is not a simple } yes-or- no 
:. connotation enterprise i is not, has never been, | proposition. Employ ment does not function 

and never will be ‘ “free. wi Business in every ie a vacuum, and the willingness to work can 
modern “country is. ‘hedged about with be defined and determined only i in considera- 
thousand and one limitations and restric- of the conditior of work A skilled 
tions, legal, “conv ventional, institutional. ‘mechanic can not be charged with not want-— 
ing to \ work if he refuses a job at ‘twenty, 
cents an hour, or for fifty-five hours a week ~ 
_ without overtime, or ina factory with un- 7 
: guarded machinery, or for a company that 


> 


man would expect, or want, to have al, or 


edom’ contemplated in the current 
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denies him the right to elias to a union. be observed, can be carried out at very short q 
ns Every Ww vorkable definition of employment or — _ notice. Labor is the only one of the four basic i 
unemploy ment must take into account cer-— factors of production (of which the other 
tain normal expectations | ‘of the so society to three are land, capital, and management) 
which it is intended to apply. paceps eae __ which has no time limit in its agreement oll 
then, for the purposes of the | the b businessman. T he movement for a guar-— 
sent discussion, that we adopt the follow- anteed annual w wage, which has. pene 
ull employ ment is voluntary strides during the past few years, 
nerative activity on the part of the a recognition of ‘this discrepancy and an 


ntire normal body of wage-earners at effort to” correct it. wide- -scale adoption 


Wages, during. ‘normal working hours, would doubtless be an important factor 
tee under normal working conditions. The promoting business stability, but that is still - 


is, what that mainly a matter of the future, 


, and the expectation of profit, 
are inextricably ted up with the 


determination as to whether full “system, hi “expected that “the individual 
shall exist or not rests with the employ ers. businessman conform his hiring and 
So to: practices to the phases of this 


recognize ‘that are to a do, for “business” 
‘same expectations 0 of normality as workers. far. from being hailed as an n exemplar to the 
Many an employer would hire a thousand fraternity, would be branded as a fool and 
workers. if he could g get them for fifty cents incompetent. 1 Particularly if he were the 
i an hour who will not take five hundred at a manager of a corporation he would be re 
_ dollar an hour. An employe er can complain garded as a traitor to the stockholders, and - 
-_ that he is suffering from a labor shortage _ would summarily lose his eb. All the leading 
. only if he is willing to comply with the stand. — ‘contemporary schemes for. “full employ- 
ards that society has set “for his particular ment” expect: just such a situation to arise 
- crucial fact remains that in n the more or less proximate future, and 
the immediate decision as to employment lies mos t of them propose that the government — 
in the hands of the employ ers. That is im- shall then step in and in some way or other 
plicit in the essential meaning of free enter- the demand for labor so that 
prise. No businessman, would consider him- one shall lack the opportunity for a job at 
“free” if he w were forced. to hire workers reasonable wages, In brief, the government 
he did not want, or to lay off workers that shall stand ready to become an employer — 
he did want, within the framework of nor- — an increasing scale proportioned to the de- 
he private- fe-property crease of “normal” "labor demand « on the ] part 
business is still dominant in the mores. profit: -seeking employ ers, 


Why » then, do employers hire laborers, = course, ‘this is an implicit admission that free 
why do they, them? The by itself can not 


believe can make the gov as er. At the out- 7 


a profit out of of them and they fire them just ‘set, there i is. the | obvious s assumption that the 
as soon as it appears that their continued government can hire people, and keep on 


will not be. "conducive to ‘maxi- hiring them, when private industry can not 
will not Back of this is the corollary 
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to make profits, and will keep on hiring On the 

labor when there are no profits, even of. Many of these fee- -charg- tion is le 
there are losses, For there no reason agencies doubtless ¢ operate at a loss and to res 
assume that, in a price-and-profit economy, in any case it would not be possible to raise _ money = 
_ government can run businesses at a profit. the charges sufficiently to ‘provide the vast and so n 
_when private owners can not (though some- sums needed to pay for full employment. _ ploy ers | 
times it it does). But since the purpose of all here remain, then, as possible sources of At any 

_ these schemes i is to provide the workers with the money to pay the wages that priva ate P > 

a steady income, it is also obvious that the busin ess can not afford to pay, taxation, bor-_ _ business | 
to pay all the wages that priv vate in- primary, -and1 most conventional 

_ dustry would pay if it were running at full for government to get money in democracies _ : “let us su 
. = W here i is this money to come from? is by taxation. So. let us consider that first. z governm«e 
There are ‘five, and only” five, ways ‘in It is not pertinent ‘to the present inquiry withdraw 


government can get t money. Th hree the various methods of taxation. necessar} 


are exclusive to government, The first v way | Let us suppose that ‘they are efficient, Ta- 4 . hat is 
‘is by taxation, The second is by charging tional, and well-established, The question uld not 


fees for official — serv ‘ices, licenses, official that concerns us is how shall they be ex There is] 

papers, passports, etc.; which may or may “tended ‘sufficiently. to provide the enormous _ in existe 
‘not cover the cost of providing the services. sums that will be needed, and when? It must LH _ money it ir 
‘The | third i is by going into business, the same be kept i in mind that this money is to be paid — m the gove 


orts of busine ss, more or less, that private out at times business is at a low ebb. | Sam’s st 
‘mployers are engaged in. _ The fourth i is a Shall it be collected currently as it is paid — 


provide 


yorrowing it. The fifth is by making it— out, or shall it be accumulated in advance, — of a sing 

physically creating it. during the periods of bus iness prosperity? last. No, 
_ The last has a peculiar allure | g The question would seem to be almost self- _ take the 
financial 


heads, and has been frequently adopted answering. Certainly it would be e disastrous 

n the past in various|countries when official for the government to try to get these sums :% 
‘finances were at a low ebb. ». There are various from business at a time w hen it is already 
methods, “debasing the currency, ” which | in in desperate ‘straits to keep its head prong 
own recent history has been called. by the water, or from the consuming public which 
: blander name of ‘ ‘devaluing the dollar,” or is already too short of funds to provide a “an 


simply by starting the printing presses going. | profitable market for the producers. No, if 


general c 
the inflat 
* worse sti 
to the gc 
financial 


be used 


It has its champions. Indeed, the scheme for “government is to have this Money available resul 
a “economic generation. 4 nown as ‘Social: 3 to ) pay supplementary wa; Ww ages when they are ‘sis the fu 
Credit, which enjoyed a great vogue a few needed it must collect it while business is i 3 and how 
_ years ago, stripped of all its verbiage and its booming. All right then, from whom? ay = oo would be 


tortuous meanderings around Robin Hood’ s a There are just two main categories, , profits — 
barn, appears as | nothing more than a dever on | n the one hand, and the general income of 
scheme for a carefully controlled annual ‘in- the community, which provides the consumer — . 
creas se of the | currency that ‘employers ers gross market, on the other, Any increase in 


* could” get direct. from t the government the ‘the taxation on profits would ha have the effect principle 
profits that they can not get in. any y other of discouraging business expansion, driving § tion, witl 
_ way. There is a certain elemental and naive some of the weaker concerns to the wall, and Z that loa 
logicality about it, But all such schemes are threatening full employment itself. The ‘But how 
inflation, and in the modern temper of | so- - recognition of this principle is manifested, | possible 
ciety no plan can can hope to get very far that as these words are being written, by the a such pur 
— based on open a and continuous inflation, no enthusiasm with which Congress, in its - - so to do 


long-tir 
as it | 


matter how carefully it is supposed to be orts to speed up a profitable reconversion, 
_ controlled. This ee may therefore be is seeking to relax the burdens on business in _ 
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= general and profits in particular. financing,” w ould conceivable in 


Ont the other hand, if 
ARS 
tion is laid upon consumers its effect would Alice’s W onderland, If ‘it. is 


be to restrict the general market, make less two, it must be taxation, 


money available to buy finished products, There remains the expedient of govern-— 
s so make it even more difficult for em- ment enterprise, or, to put it perhaps a Tittle 


ployers to 
At any rate of taxation. of com plan or full employment “that is 


magnitude. would be. bitterly “opposed by” of attention makes a large place for 


in general, and would be attacked these, demands preparation for them. 


; ‘as an enroachment upon “ ‘free enterprise.’ ‘They can be of two sorts, which are lean 
But, for the completion of the argument, _ tomarily designated as “self-liquidating” and 
us suppose that it were possible f for the « ‘non self- liquidating. ” A non self- liquidating 7 
government | during periods of Prosperity to “project is one in which the | government pays 


out the money, primarily in wages and witha — 


* 


such | purposes by taxation, i it is ; vastly more 


necessary for the “anticipated minimum of expenditure for materials, etc, 


” hat is it to ‘do with them? They certainly © and never r expects: to get it back from the 
could not take the form of hoarde d currency. undertaking itself. A my riad such schemes 


There isn’t anywhere nearly enough | money shave been proposed, and many of them put 
in existence for that purpose. If all the operation: parks, play grounds, swim-— 


k money in the country were appropriated by ming pools, bathing beaches, ski trails, re- — 


government and tucked away in Uncle forestation, ‘elimination of, grade crossings, 

Sam's s stocking it would not be “enough to road etc., etc, The 

provide. a decent living for the unemploy ed sy mbolic activity of leaf- ‘raking. was only an 

of a single year in such a depression as the extreme development of the idea. ee 
last. No, these accumulations would have to A se self- liquidating project, on on the other 

take the form of c credits in banks and other r hand, i is one where the government provides — : 
~ financial institutions. As such, they would a good or a service and charges enough for 

as the basis for increases in ‘the it not only to cover the current expense of 


general circulating medium, thus aggravating "operation but. to provide a margin ¢ out of 
the inflationary tendencies of the period. At And which the original cost of establishment may 
worse still, they w ould have to be paid back be recov ered. and the 
to the government at just the time that the 
financial structure could least afford it, outstanding examples, In bre 

the results would be most disastrous. There 

is the further danger that, however collected _ thing is that the av erage \ Aredia business- 
and however stored, much of these funds _ man, or the citizen in general, vastly prefers 
2 would be expended for po purposes as, it this type ‘to the other, The reason is obvious 
is alleged, I has is happened t to the Social Secu- enough—it appears to cost him | less money. 
‘tity reserves. judged from the point of view of busi iness 
If we turn to the expedient of borrowing, stability | and the provision | of full employ-_ . 
* we find the case no better. In fact, the — ment the balance i is precisely the other way. 7 

principles are much the same ‘as with taxa- A non self- liquidating project takes money 

_ tion, with the additional complicating factor from those who have it and pays it to those — 

that loans are supposed — to be paid back. who have not, thus tending in the direction — 


, the, ern- 


Foye 


But how, and when? If it is difficult or im- of equalizing consumer income and support- 
possible for gov ernment to get money 4 ing the market for privé ately produced g goods. 

But in a self- liquidating project the govern 

) to do it by borrowing. ‘To conduct such ment goes into competition with private busi- 

ness, _ By charging for its output it diverts. 


called, “deficit purchasing power from the general market, 


* 
raise 
lent, 
sof 
bor- 
4 
lust 
aid By 
bb. ih 
aid 
ous 
ed 
= 
fits 
ner 
ect: 


thereby reducing the effec tive | demand for which might “help to provide profits upon 
the products of private business and making» ‘the i invested capital already in existence, would | 


it that much more difficult or impossible for when the time came for the government to ~ rational 


them t to meet full pay-rolls. In addition | to. cash in on these credits, the money would 
which, the government has the advantage of come mostly | from the wealthier elements of 
being able to get along with a much smaller the ‘community, and would be paid ou out to sae 
margin of "profit than the priv vate employer poorer. 
thinks necessary. But iously i is the it be true, as was asserted at the 
_ only type of government project for which © of this article, that monetary profits on a 
the by society- -wide scale are an inherent impossi- 
bility, then we come up agains st an absolute 
impasse. Henry W allace, carefully 
-worked- out _admirably conceiv ved plan 
for ‘sixty million’ jobs, includes an annual 


item of $18, 000, 000, 000 profits. If ‘this s =. oe 


It. AS 


bomb hi 
to destr 


dilemma, which can ‘be 
/ stated thus: P riv ate business can not Lee 
bly “provide continuous full employ ment. If 
we are to have full employment, the activities just isn’t there, obviously his whole structure 
of free enterprise must be supplemented by and so does any other structure 
gov nment. But in order to accomplish this, that rests upon the a assumption of a continu- A 
government must have at i ts disposal flow of net 


much money as would be paid out by priva ate. 
in their v very essence, as. Smaiatie as a 


_ business if it were running at full blast, And 
and water. The only bas sis on which the il 


a the char 


this ‘Money must come, ‘directly or indirectly, rater. 
from private business; ‘directly asa levy on could get along nominally together r would be 
profits or indirectly, from the income of the that government should take away all profits — 


of ‘the a 
extent tl 


general community which, as" purchas ing us se them to supplement w wages, in which | mere! 
‘power, supports private business. However case” “enterprise’ certainly ‘would not con- 
and whenever accumulated, the withdrawal itself free, and, indeed, there would the aver 
of this money ; by government constitutes a no enterprise for there w would be no motive -_ servative 
drag on business, thereby tending to aggra- for it. The p price- and- profit system has run B ingly gr 
vate the very evils that it is designed eventu- -destructi 


course, and outlived its. usefulness as a 
ally” to offset. There is therefore set up a of its very characteristics. 


-self-activating process of which the eventual hard, relentless, | irresistible. forces of 


kind; an 
less si 

outcome could only be the practical monopo- social evolution are carrying the world developn 


lization of employment by government. escapably in the direction of collectivization. -celeratin 
_ Likewise, reluctantly as may be, we come What form it will take in different countries - place for 


“face to face with the question of profits, For, depends on culture and ethnic which he 


in the last analysis, the only : source from. background of particular country. 
divide 


or of bi 

estimate: 
30,000,0 


which the government could practically get — Whether it comes peacefully and smoothly, 
the money to underw rite full employn ment — or with violent upheavals and destruction of | 
would ‘be from profits. Even though | the life and property, depends p primarily on the 
taxes were nominally laid on the general clarity with which the leaders o of public 


income of the community, the ultimate im- thought : and action can read the handw riting. i 
would be on business. For, as must on the wall. eth 


— | a country like the U nited ‘States, with» 


estimate 


of « 


never be forgotten, these huge are 


either hoarded—which w ould hardly be pos- vast ‘margin of producing power over lished s 

sible—or transformed into credits. In the _above the requirement of even a high general = 
latter” case, during the boom period they standard of living, it will probably be possi- 
would tend to flow. ‘into’ increased capital ble: to preserve the free enterprise sy ‘stem. ver 
expansion (which is precisely what is not “some time— perhaps for several decades—if 


Variation i 


needed) rather than into consumer demand 7 


we are oo to pay the price. But we must — 
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-ACCELER. ATION AND THE E ATOMIC BOMB. 
ourselves into. thinking that it should do for himself, we 1 


would not be high one. In coming toa ful and deliberate comparis 
rational decisio every responsible citizen tive values involved. 


T AL ACCELERATION TH 
HAT light can statistical study of cle? with estimates averaging 14,000,00 000 
"social trends s throw upon the prob- times as much explosive power in the atomic 


efully 

plan ~ lem o of the extent and character r of bomb as in TNT bombs. The distribution of 

nnual & changes which may be expected fr from the ‘the guesses is highly skewed: | median 

;sum § 2 of the al estimate is only 2,000,000. The standard de- 

ctue -viation of the series 43 

cture journalistic discussions of the atomic 

\tinu- have contained such huge errors as these, 


atomic careful thinkers must require a critical 
bomb has increased tremendously the power quiry what facts actually are, and 
to destroy life and property. It will be shown what a are the probabilities for. “which social 
below: (1) that the estimates | should prepare. 
nearest which it seems possible for 
xtent that m most of them must “be eel outsiders to come to a reliable estimate of _ 


merely sensational guesses; (2 ) that the practical destructiv iveness of atomic bombs: 


™ 


most _ trustworthy estimates: are ‘far below as compared with previous explosive projec- 
but, (3 3) that e even these con- tiles: is to compare actual casualties 


servative estimates indicate the overwhelm- actual demolitions. A conservative estimate 
ingly greatest and most sudden _ increase in of the number > of persons | killed instantly 


destructive ‘power ever experienced by man-— Hiroshima and Nagasaki combined, 


and (4) that even | this terrific increase 90, 000 sources 3; » 36, 37; 7, and 109 in the 


‘evidently weight of the a atomic bomb has been ‘most. 


° celerating process which h has been taking © frequently estimated at 400 pounds (11, 31, 


place for hundreds of thousands of years, and 113, etc.) or 800 pounds for the two bombs, 


which has now reached ominous rapidity. — Ww hich would work ‘k out at 225,000 deaths per 


The explosive power in the atomic The highest comparable figure which 
- divided by that of an equal weight of TNT es present writer has been able to find for kill- 
of bombs' containing TNT, hi has been ings per ton of TNT is 3.0 deaths per ton 
estimated at ratios varying from 2. ,000 to i in the bombings of London in World War I. 
30,000,000,000. Dismissing the 30 o billion _ This would mean that the atomic bombs, in 
‘estimate as as obviously due toa careless add- August, 1945, killed 75,000 times as many 
ing of 000 to o other current guesses, people per ton dropped as TNT bombs killed 
present writer has found 21 different pub- per ton in 1914 to 1918 in — 


iin oe See sources numbered 7, II, 20, 21, 23, 25, 
41, 48, 65, 66, 72,77, 8 88, 103, 105, 106, 


is ‘much confusion between weights” *8,776 bombs were on London from 


> 


a 


bombs and weights of | explosives in journalistic 1914 to 1918 inclusive, killing 1,316 persons (9, Vol. 
accounts, but this is ay one of many sources of _ I, pp. 450b, 461). Douhet (24) estimates the average 
variation i in estimates. —_ weight of 1,500 bombs dropped Treviso from 


— 
| 
‘ 
| 
as oil ie if 
thly, 
nof 
lic 
and 
BE: 


been increasing ev ver since cities, 
powder w as introduced, about 346. TNT, Un 


first used for military purposes in 1 902, is 

in hile barely twice | as strong as black powder was, 
that destroyed i in Nagasaki was 1.0, or a six centuries earlier, ‘Up to August, 1045, 
total of 5. square miles devas tated by an explosives. 3.2 times as rful as black 
estimated 8 800 pounds of of atomic | bombs, mak powder had been dev eloped (106) he 

ing: 12.73 square miles per ton .In Nagoya atomic bomb was > thus approximately 
on 14, 1945, 3.1. square miles 000 times as destructive of human life 

devastated by 3, 500 tons of f TNT rand as black powder. To represent 


bombs, 5, while i in Osaka, on on June 1, 34 square — acceler ration gr raphically it is — to 
use an eight- “ane logarithmic ” in 


6.5 5 square | by 6 6,700 tons of the ‘Figure 


colder. types of bombs, or . 00097 ton Two different | ty pes of forec 


88). ‘This comparison would make the based on ‘such a chart. First it ‘might 


Pe atomic bomb 13,100 times as dev astating as sumed that the a atomic bomb has suddenly 
_ the older ty pes. | This: comparison has the moved us up from the relatively slow devel- 
adve antage of being based on reports by our 
own military observ ers instead of the. Japan- “indicated by “the line 
ese. It has ‘the ‘disadv antage that no com- 150, 000 lev el, Or, might be 
Parable data s the resent investi- ticipated that the discovery of the atomi 
| bomb i is merely the opening surge of : a steep 
ly sloping acceleration which may be in- 
‘dicated hypothetically by the curved | 
well be with each other in int he formula. forthecurveis; 
4786 + .02267 (da 
that a much larger ro ortion of the 
po where Y, i is the killing power (as calculated 


persons in the district destroy ed by the curve) of the most destructive 
would therefore be able to escape. We are 


available, divided by that of gun-— 
vastly more ‘cons ervative most ~com- 


powder, and is any assigned date 
-mentators, and far ‘more realistic, when we 
_ period for which the curve represents ‘the 
estimate that, in terms of power to destroy 
‘i real trend. This type of curve will be referred 
human life in cities , the atomic bomb of 
to as the loglog type. of accelerating trend. 
August, 19 1945, was at least 5,000 time In ‘deri the e 2 
sidering the a rnativ in 
effective, unit hed bomb ‘weight, as were abe tive, 
terpretations of Figure 1. 4, ‘it may be of in- 
terest to note that various commentators 
predicted further increases in the 


_structiv eness of atomic bombs—such as that 


“a single heavy attack, lasting a matter of 


ter has been able to locate for killings per ton “BIC 
or minutes, might ‘destroy the ability of the 


nation to defend itself further” (87) ; that 4 
40,000, 000 Americans could be Wis in one | 
raid (80); that atomic bombs would kill 

perhaps two-thirds of the people of the earth 
lake, V- (26); that bombs 100 times: as powerful as 
bombs those dropped on Hiros hima and Nagasaki 


to Mar. 27, 1945 bombs are already available; that scientists are now & 


Aug., 1945 Japan, TNT | i garded. as 
2 


= 1902) (1) 


= 
astated by atomic, versus TNT 
| 
te 
. 
ae 
| 


woma 
TNT, 


02, is” further increases in of those facts. The curve 
rwas, ff are to be expected in in the near future (1, 5, in that figure, however, acquires intensified 
1945, 79, 80, 113); and the like 2, 4, 15, 16, significance when it is realized that it con- 


black 39, 42, 50, 52, 56, 69, 71, 81, 93, 95, 99, forms to a general sociological principle, 
and 107), As the New Republic “The recognition of which has been emerging g for 


ye as- 


jevel 


| 


of most effective explo , 1830 to. 1045, with loglog trend fitted, 1830 to 1965 


over 40 years past, and which has been more 
ahead” and more clearly formulated during the past 
two decades. Some of the pioneering theoriz- 
URAL ACCELE ot ing and research related to to this principle are 
The observations on which formula (1) is at Articles dealing with logistic social trends — 
based are few to establish a e become si ‘numerous: that it would 
“reliable trend; : hence Figure I must be re- require undue sp space, in Table I, to list m 


than a few outstanding contributions. A ful-— 
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Tie 
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Author 


trends 


“Human progress ... has been. . . slow- 
est ...in the first period andn most rapid 
in the last. 


e differ more from | our gr rendieithers 
th an ‘they did from the Baby lo- 


perceptible for tens of thousands of 
years, . . . but it tends to increase in ra- 
_ pidity with an ever accelerating tempo.” 


a period of ac eceleration (in ma- | | Cumulative 
terial progress): then onc steady normal fre- 


change: thena... new station: ury con- 


dint of a man years a who 


= awdles through kindergarten for 8&5 


years, takes 10 years to go through pri- 
mary grades, then rushes with lightening 
rapidity through grammar school, high 


school and college 


The growth of culture . . . wa was slow in Comparable | Cumulative 
very early rly times. . From. neolithic to but not norma! fre- 
 times...on, the changes” have been | described © quency, cit- 
- much more rapid. At the present time | by the com- | ing Lehfeldt 
change... may be measured in such | poundinter-| _ 


brief intervals as or even | est curve. 


biblio 

found 
Tie popula eworld hastrebled | ences cite 


| wernmental hypothet 


“Cultural c change is accumulative, . 


Kuznets | Industrial outputs in various -Euro- Logistic and 


 Throughe 
American countries lave shot ard Gompertz 


ulture elaborates, accumulates, piles Logistic and Governmen temporar 
at what appears to be an ever-accler- Gompertz _ | functions, ci 
ating rate... . Particularly since the ad- manager citi 4 long-s run 
vent of writing and the use of iron, has | plows through +] 
cultural growth shot up.” ‘Surges, h 


| | AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
| data cited 
7 mn 
* 
hig 
SME . 
1927 
| 1928 | Chapin j 


‘ontinued 


i "Mathematical trends 
suggested Statistical 

E xponential S-shaped 


“Exe xcept for temporary. "fluctuations, Cc Cutting tools 


I Fairchild for 

and Har ‘tg man’s power to cut and shape materials 
has increased during the past million 
years at speed.” 


— = 


““Man’s power to control his physical Speeds, 
vironment has been increasing with ace | bridges, wages, 
 celerating speed, with only temporary government 


and local set- backs and stagnations. 


Fi 


Sutherland | “Likenedto| ools, weap-— 


and Wood- all the time. F the com- ons, speeds, 
the rate of increase accelerates.” pound structures 


Ogburn and | “THE ~ACCELE RATE D GROWTH Exponential Logistic 
Nimkoff =| OF CULTURE” 


“Unlocking of atomic energy . 

dw arfed the technological changes prior 
toit.... (Before that) advances in tech- 
nology during the war had been far 
greé ater than during many preceding dec- 


progress of airpower may be 
ihe | greater in the next five years than in the 


"Source: See the names and dates i in the bibliography at the end of this article. 


bibliography on the logistic aspects will In order to “make this more 
_ be found in reference (34). From the refer- 3 precise, the following more detailed specifica- 
se cited in Table 1, supplemented by this tions of its component terms are offered. The 
additional bibliography, the outlines of term ‘ local and temporary stagnations and 
hy pothetical law of cultural acceleration be- “setbacks” ‘must be interpreted broadly 
gin to take shape. In general terms, _ this ~ enough to include the cultural stagnations of 
hypothesis be stated as follows: India and China, lasting hundreds of years, 
‘ Throughout the entire sweep of hi history and and also to include such setbacks as the 
prehistory, the power of human beings to political and technological “relapses which 
a achieve their basic purposes has been -in- occurred in Europe’s Dark how, the disin- 
creasing at accelerating speed, % with | local and tegrations w hich occurred | between imperial 
temporary stagnations and setbacks. This expansions in Egyp pt, Mesopotamia a and other 
_ long- run acceleration | has taken place areas, and the like. From the standpoint of © 
through series of logistic and Gompertz the persons involved, these stagnations and 
4 surges, having higher and higher rates of setbacks’ must have seemed anything but | 
increase. local a nd temporary; but in in the perspective 


| 
city- 
| 
| 
—= 


human desire or need, by 


ae of the past t million years, our theory re 
hypothesis, howeve er, that some pao set- fall into some ty pe of statistical frequency 

~ back’ might, in the future, be so acute and . curve— normal or skewed. ‘The likelihood of a 
widespread as to terminate the entire achieving a large improvement (say five 


standard | deviations above the average of the 
By basic purposes are meant the more uni- possible combinations) increases as a 
versal needs and desires of mankind, includ- tion of the number of combinations available, 
mg: (1) to cut and shape . materials: ( (2). a 3 since the greater the departure from normal, 
ild larger and more powerful structures; . the more rarely it occurs. But the standard 
real to deviation of potential improv ements itself i in- 
creases as more and more powerful elements 
; (6) to de- (such as steel, lenses, logarithms, ‘calculus, 
‘national ) to communicate experimental method, ‘steam engines, 
‘more rapidly and completely ; (8 ) to acquire electric motors, gasoline engines, photoelec- a 
increased knowledge; (9) to - tric | tubes, and so on w vithout limit) b become 
Pha ‘tion; and (10) to enlarge areas and popula- available. Consequently, as long as cultural — a 
tions governed from a centralized capital. evolution goes on it may be “expected to 
The other terms in the be- accelerate, subject to limitations inherent in 
an unchanging physical and | chemical basis 


and in a relatively unchanging set of human 


rather explanatory. Suggestions as to "biological elements. So much fora theory 
some of the causal factors inv olved have ~ to why cultural change in general — 
been | offered by Morgan (58), “Ogburn (73 accelerate. | 
to 75), Chapin (12, 13), Hart (32) and As to why the general curve is salad : 
others. In the | light of these suggestions, and 1 of logistic surges, the following theory seems 
also of the growing mass of data which has _ promising: When a new, highly Foal 
been analyzed in recent years, the following _ element becomes available (such as the steam 
theory may be | formulated as to the causation _ 


of f cultural acceleration: Every invention: 


engine, or the newly discovered estern 
Hemisphere) a certain ‘number of | potential | 

sists in a new combination of previously | ‘combinations with this new element become 

i ing elements. These elements possible. Each combination 1 which prov 
ously achieved inventions, the biological — effective becomes a | diffusion center from 

pote ‘tial ies of the human organism and of which other combinations are propagated 

other fauna ; and flora, and the sical or stimulated. If the proportion of these pos- 

sibilities which has been achieved is repre- 


P, yet to be 


a 
- 


which, ‘at the are to him, As to the num-— 
_ the number of past inventions increases, the ber of combinations effected is proportional — 
number ¢ of ‘Possible combinations between to the integral of pq. Several writers. cai | 
elements increases acceleratingly (ap: shown that this ‘integral is equivalent to the 
_ proximately as the number of possible com- logistic curve (84; 29, 44, 89, 114). - 

_binations a and permutations, but modified wien process of testing the validity se 

the varying degrees of ‘potentiality in the cultural-acceleration hypothesis involves 
_ various past inventions, and by the obso- amining the most comprehensive, reliable and 
7 lescence of part of the past elements). The pertinent data, and observing whether they 


conform to the predicted types” of curves. 
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worthy data xtending back through pale- Figure 2c. ‘Records ‘for auto o- 
lithic times consists of f cutting tools. “The mobiles broke through the ceiling of the 


= 


accelerating | increase in man’s ; power te to ol old curve in 1927, but i in the meantime air- 
shape his material environment seems planes had taken the lead 1920. Air 
unquestionable (28, 75, 104, 112), but it records» followed the logistic 
yet been proven mathematically. W in Figure 2D, The jet plane now 
turn, therefore, to another aspect of techno- broken through the old airplane speed ceiling. 

logical increase in man’s power to attain his ‘Thus, the four major types | of speed records = 
_purposes—namely, his speed of travel. of. the” ‘past: 150° years have all conformed 


ACCELERATING 
INCREASES the formulas are given in Table 
The clearest mathematical evidence of taken, regardless | of type (as indicated by | 


technological acceleration, thousands the italicized figures in Table 2) it is found 


is in maximum speeds of that the general trend is not logistic, 
travel. Until horses 1 were domesticated in the same general» accelerating loglog 1 form 
| the late Neolithic or early Bronze Age, about as the ‘curve fitted to the destructive power 
B. B.C., man’s fastest t speed of travel of f explosives, in Figure he speed re 


with corrected 


4 
was on foot, at a maximum of about ro miles’ conform to this curve 
F rom the domestication of curvilinear correlation of 984. records 


in 
as sis 


man 


yas 1825, man’s” fastest “speed ‘record was ‘The c constants of the formula for this | curve 
sto more than 35 ; miles per. hour. A horse ni named “are given in line 2E of Table 4. © 


lying Childers” is reported to have 1 Before accepting the trends of speed re- 
a mile at the rate of 34.8 m.p.h. about 1800 cords as even a partial and tentative con- 


wel 1800 onward the outstanding speed sev eral questions must be answered, irst, 

records of the world are summarized in are the four apparent logistic trends, and 
ae Table 2 and in Figure 2 . Continuous and» the general loglog trend, | the results of mere — 

itial Fellable records for horses are not available random fluctuation, or chance? chance 

previous to 187 5. The horse | data presented : trend may be defined as one which would 

dV ves are averages of the records for the Kentucky disappear if the sample | were enlarged bey ond 

rom if Derby (yearly records from 1875 to’ 1944) | any assignable limit under essentially the 

ated and for the Preakness Stakes at Pimlico same defined conditions as those under | which 


(yearly, records from 1873, to. 1944), inter- the given. sample was collected. 
polated at five-year intervals. These averages: tional test generally accepted among statis- 
follow closely a logistic trend, as shown in ticians for ‘discriminating between chance 


igure 2A. The curvilinear correlation, cor-— and real trends is to ‘enquire, by means of 
| for degrees of freedom, i is B = .998. the ‘t-test or of the Z- transformation, how 
um- _ This logistic trend for 1875 to 1944 does ‘not frequently a correlation of the given amount a 
mal that horse speeds before 1 1875 would occur in samples. of the given size, 
ave formed to such trends, but the findings are ‘fitted with a a . formula of the number of q 

the consistent with our general hypothesis constants actually used, if such samples a 
ee Yo __ All horse speed records were broken by were actually drawn from a universe in 
the z 3 the locomotive in 1829. _ Locomotive records. which the correlation was zero (17) . If the’ ? 
ex- logistic curve 964), wa correlation in a given sample would occur, an 
and = by chance less than once in 100 such samples, ‘4 _ 
hey the correlation is usually accepted as reli- 
yes. able. Among | the four logistic curves of 


Fi 4a, the one likely to occur 
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mal, 
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O the logistic curve (p — . “shown in 
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7 whether, i speed 
his close a fit would turn up ran- ness may the data, the observed th 
d m fluctu tion less than once in 300 such . is due to other than chance factors. el from ai 

samples, according to the t-test, and much A real danger which might be introduced by yo plane : 
less frequently than that, according to the roughness of data is that the lack of ob- _ "5 1945. S 


-transformation. None of the other ¢ correla-_ jective sion “might open the way steeper 
shown 


MERICAN 
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€ moti ve 


| Race | Loco- | Auto- 


horse motive mobile 


mobile plane 
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a 


Tt The record of 130 m. P. h. in 1903 was made by an electric I ocomotive; the record of 1 127 m. -. h. _in 1905 was 


by chance as often ‘once ‘in 


12: 30, st 14: 79. 


the s sake ¢ of the data prejudices 
million times. of an investigator, This danger seems in the 
But a question has been present cases be slight, because of the 
the: validity of ‘applying mathematical-s sta- small degree of roughness as compared with 
tistical devices of description and interpreta- the relatively huge increases in the a 
tion (in _view of) | the scanty and rough — The burden of proof is on the critic if he 
7 characteristics of (these) data. ‘Whether | believ es that bias has distorted the facts. 
= the data are too scanty to justify ‘tting "— « _ But suppose that it be admitted that the 
curves is exactly the question which the fou 


ur logistic trends ¢ of Fi igure - 2 are not mere 


combinat 
test and the Z-transformation were chance fluctuations s, and are due to 
_ veloped to to answer. If the data are “ ‘rough,” a biased selection. A further objection is then : - the poter 


best ‘satis 
‘thus calls 


that means that ‘inaccuracies have entered r raised to accepting ‘the general accelerating 
: into | their measurement or recording. But Lan curve (Figure 2E) on the ground ‘that “it 
far as such i inaccuracies occur at random, merely” summarizes trend w hich appears 
they tend in the long run to reduce, not to when diverse population elements are thrown — 
"increase | the correlations, and the tests used together.” To make the objection clearer, let : 


are | trustworthy instruments for determining suppose that one were to select horse 


ployed ar 


on the w 


| 
| 
Boo?’ | ... | ... || | ... | se] ... 2993 | ... | 267]... 
th my : p. 809, 811; columns 3 and 7: 30, 32, 40, 55; columns 4, 8, and rai fo 
of data. 
t & entered 
Suggests 
kept mai 
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‘speed records for the years ears 1900 to 1915, vice achieved the fastest official speed record. 
were then to select automobile speed records The speed data do thus conform to, and © 
from i 4 to 1938, and finall y to select air oz to that extent do confirm, the hy pothesis of 
plane and jet. plane records for and cultural acceleration, both as to the general 
1945. Such s selections would produce a aneven trend and as to the e component logistic surges. 
steeper” acceleration. than that It would of course be appropriate, 
shown Figure 2E. One can, of course, critic who can 
nything by arbitrary selection dence that seems to him to that the 
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World speed cords, with logistic trends fitted to four separate typ pes, loglog trend 
fitted toccombined records 


of data. But no out arbitrary selection has author may have selected data arbitrarily 
entered into this study. Our hypothesis to conform to his hypothesis. The author 
Suggests that the persistent ‘pressure of the believe es that he has “successfully guarded 
desire. ‘to travel more. rapidly | has against source of error. Any critic 
mankind experimenting various believes that he can suggest any alternative 
~ combinations of previous inventions, and has trend curves which might ‘fit the data more 
led to cultural selection of those, from a amo! ng closely is invited to do so, The author has | 
the potential and actual» inventions , which not been able to find any such | superior fit. 
best satisfied basic desires, The hypothesis Until alternative hypotheses of these or other | 
thus calls for frequent shifts in the means kinds are supported by adequate proofs, the 
“used to accomplish the persistent purpose. author the foregoing analysis 
The y heterogeneous devices em- 
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ir. According to ) the best information 
which — the present writer has been able to. 
discover, the records conforming to the fore- 


sives is increasing along a loglog trend, — 


3. ACTERISTICS OF THE ocIstic T REN 
= 
 Num-| Description of Series ber of | Lower}; ‘thm | 
Limit | Width | *" lation | Num-) De 
= 


= aA Mean inte rpolated records of Ken-| 
| 
tucky Derby and Preakness a 


Stakes Pimples) 1875 | .908 | 10.93 

2B | Steam locomotives 7 1813 -964 | 

2C | Automobiles (non- sreamfined) 13 1894 6 996 
2D | Airplanes (not jet-propelled) 21 | 1902 1.98 


(2X | Horse, locomotive, and automobile 


records 10 | 1800 
7 _ | 
where dg is any assigned date during the period for which the formula is valid. 


a Each of these coefficients of curvilinear correlation has been discounted for degen of seovlien (number of items minus number of aN 


= constants in the predicting formula, which is four) by the method presented in (17), p.670. a 7 
: “ar a * The critical ratio used here is Z divided by og. (See 17.) In textual discussions the t-test is also cited (17). 


t These are the differentials at the respective of inflection, 
increase one of ac- or broken all previous records for che ically 
erating increase in military destructive- 


The 
equation: 


ropelled rojectiles (in luc ing bo bing 
ctive- propelled projectiles (including bombing 


in general, and ‘that: this: accelerating are plotted | on a four-c cy cle arithlog ‘logarithm of 
military destructivenes ss is one aspect of grid, as in Figure 3D, it is found that the 
= These c 


of freedom. 


The er 


technological acceleration i in general. For the indicated loglog trend line fits the data of 

as sake of a more e adequate testing of this the past five centuries with a coefficient or 
‘theory it is fortunate that a distinctively curvilinear correlation of .969 (corrected for 
oO 1t, eve 


military” series of trustworthy technological degrees» of. freedom). _ The formula for. this 
data is. available; namely, , the ranges of | curve is represented by line 3D in Table 4 mt P “footnotes to T 


projectiles, According to the t-test, a trend so regular as 
age 1 of the a 
_ This series consists of the degrees to o which this would arise by chance about once in z z c 
_ man’s successive inventions have satisfied his’ : = million times, The ranges predicted t by = fro 

ill at 


persistent desire to increase the distance at this trend line would approximate 5, 30 
which he can destroy his” enemies. As used miles in 1950 13,800 miles i in 1955 
in the present study, the phrase record- — EP. ‘he series shown in Table 5 include 

breaking ranges of projectiles will be taken record- breaking ranges of pro 


"more and 
for. thousa 
But, for 


‘to mean, for any given date, the longest pelled missiles, of artillery, and of bombing | “case of Spe 
‘non- | from base to target, over planes. As in the case of {speed been separ 
‘echnia and each 


separate 


tures hurled through 


aE | Worl 
3 18.24 spe 
Worl 
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4 3D] all 
4 
| 
q demolish struc ally selected because of its value in satisfying 


ically 
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one persistent human desire; namely, to Each of ‘the three conforms: to the 

destroy or to threaten enemies at a distance.  loglog curve. e. The constants for 
The wide margin of statistical reliabi lity for their formulas are | given in Table 4. eel. 7 

= loglog trend of chemically propelled pro- | The ¢ curve fitted. to the trend of mechani- . 


ranges the verification cally- -propelled missile ranges (Fi igure 3. 
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Selected ‘Loglogs Loglog Y: 
Data 


of gunpowder 4 | 


World-record-breaking 
speeds of travel | 
Data most like to 


predict curve 2E 
World-record-breaking 


ranges: 


40000) 1902 


13844 


* The formul 


_where Yg is the calculated height of the curve at any -saieiail data dg, k is is the lower limit of the curve, ores y iis the logarithm of the 


- logarithm of any assigned point on the curve at a date di, and log log Y: is the logarithm of the logarithm of any other assigned point 
- These ¢ coeficients represent correlations between log Y and log Ye. aad have een discounted for for size of : sample and f for neal : 

ee T he critical ratio used bane: is z divided by az. See bibliography (17). 


% : e Where 9 is insignificant the trends have been fitted merely to illustrate he op pothesis, and to ae that the available data con- 
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of the ‘must be regarded as entirely heuristic. Yet 
tained from speed records, Man’s power to _ it is far from being mere guesswork. It simply = 
at a distance, like his power to travel summarizes the following conclusions of 
1ore and more rapidly, has been accelerating anthropological research: ‘During the early 
or thousands of years along a loglog trend. of lower Paleolothic times hafted 
De for additional confirmation, as in the weapons “were available, and killing, beyond | . 
of speeds, the. projectile-range data have reach, depended upon hand-hurled 
into component series, rocks” and clubs with» ranges which may 
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e line, as shown in 3A modern for the shot-put, about .o1 


vation 
ble to ‘ j | 
Table 
ualled 
7 
= 
ludes 
each 
tur- ag? 
fying 
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mile. Sometime between this stage and the ; on 
development of the bow and arrow, stone- = capacit 
ootnotes to Table ) are logical 
disputed in any authoritative studies known which 
to the present writer. If they are accepted, * a give 
‘the fact of sharp acceleration, ‘approximating acceler. 


‘killing ranges to a distance ‘of not over .: ‘table, However, the precise curve shown in there i 


500 B. A. D. Figure 3A and in line 3A. of Table 4, c can- 
not be regarded 2 more than an approxima- 
ROJECTILES, 50,000 B.C. To 1945 A.D. 
enough data are av ailable to test t statistically 
| Approx reliability of the fitted trends. For artil- 
| imate -lery records the corre cted curvilinear correla- 


cease tion is .878; a curve as regular as this would 


_Range 
in Miles ] arise by chente, with this number of observa- 


tions, about once in 700 times. F or b bombing 
From 1,000, B toat; 5 planes the corrected coefficient is 979, ), which 
_Teast 200,000 B.C., nothing better | would arise by chance about once in 600 
“then rock missle, thrown club, or | h th 
simple javelin times. Both of these component trends, as 
Period between jav lin and arrow | .02-.04 well as. trend of chemically propelled 
Starting sometime between 75,000 | "projectiles in general, are therefore, statisti- — 
From about 500 C. to 1500 AD., W e are thus’ led to the conclusion that 
he accelerating increase in n the logarithms 


Cannon record- breaking ra ranges of projectiles 
a mere matter of chance, but 
racteristic trend of development in this — 


of technology, , that this tre nd has been 


1830 
1859 


Coast artillery 


in 1 speed 


continuingly accelerating increases 


be expected unless civilization itself is de- bombs d 


Bombing plane 

‘Average European bombing ‘troy ed, or unless its characteristics are funda- | he dati 

formation "mentally altered. These "statis tical “conclu- 

sions are in harmony ¥. ith the 0 opinions of a 


Bombing plane 1200, 
Bombing plane number of journalistic commentators 


Source: Item numbers from bibliography, by 
eee: line 1: 32, p. 81; 453 54; 60, p. 2; ‘4 on earth “fog 69, 9I 
line 2: 32, p. 81; 60, p. 2; line 3: “t p. 165; 9, Vol. 2, ; 
‘pp. 766: 32, p. 81; line 4: 9, Vol. 5, p. 23D; 
a 32, p. 81; 57; 61, Vol. 2, p. 207B; 32, p. 81; 57; lines _ 
5-6: 100; line 7 7 : 64; line 8: 18; line g: 59; lines 10-12: © 
61, Vol. 5, p. 511C; line 13: 9, Vol. ‘I, pp. 459-461; 
line Br; line 15: 9, Vol. 3, p. 550D; line ves, and the ¢ accelerating of 


38; line 17: 27; line 18: 86; line 19: 69; line 2 20: | 116; oe 
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_ capacity of man has been conforming to th * 

| Ban characteristic of — 
logical change. The quantity explosives “ages the ‘European of Ww orld 

which ¢ can be dropped ona given target ‘Ils gains in significance when ‘compari- 
given space of time has also increased sons are made with W orld | War I. Total. 
_acceleratingly Data o on this ‘subject do not _tonnages ‘dropped in 1 that war are not av yvail- 
go back as far as data about ranges, but able, but the largest single bombing raid 
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‘BOMBING — ALL CHEMICALLY PROPELLED PROJECTILES COMBINED 


We orld- record- breaking ran - f tiles 


‘bombs 
The for Western 


Month of Bombs in a Single 


751900 March, 1044 3,300 


have been changed from long tons to 


ait *Tonnages dropped during the first four months _in any single index, but the development. of : 


1045 have been divided by four and multiplied by 
to get yearly rates. * Bibliography, 33, Pp. 8; (67; 69. 


swith 
| 
mile. | 
yrities i 
— 
=, 


radar (especially the vader of the areas” empir 
‘Norden bombsight, and of other automatic oe ‘monwealths | (3 3). The sources re 
pointing devices, and the sources from which the 
‘aking pl a n prove that the long- run trends in all ‘these — 
table series must have been steeply accelerating, 
| and in sinc 


AMERICAN 


ene fractions of all the progress 
de has occurred during the past t 
ortant : as a factor in foes ieaniibendeaciate. r so, and since no. ‘evidence has 
‘leets (it has | been stated)’ can be = p of any previous achievements 
without making 1 direct hit on any ship; ; higher than the beginnings of f these modern 
cities can be obliterated without worrying “surges. These sources also ‘prove that the 
_ about deflections of a mile or so in aim. —_recent surges have conformed to logistic, or 
Gompertz, trends, A number of cases have 
ENERAL IS CULTUR: \L ACCELERATION 
presented (especially in referenc 35) 
‘Thus far i in the present paper ¢ evide nce inwi hich long-run logistic or Gompertz trends 
presented showing the have been. found to have’ composed of 
data have ral 
thousands oi years, ‘and also data on been assembled and analy zed to verify the 
projectile _Tanges going back even farther acceleration hy pothesis, not ‘only i in a number 
into The w riters cited i in Table technologic il series, ‘but also in the fields 
of public health, education, and government. 
_ The fact of cultural acceleration i is impor- 
tant for any theory of social change. But for a 
operational purposes it is important to dis- 


broad sweep of history and prehistory. The cover how reliable are the predictions which 
can | be made of future accelerations. Limita- 


hy pothesis formulated in the present paper 
applies to all forms of cultural, achieve =o tions on space do not permit the — 
analy zed 


& in which results can be n meas sured in com-| here of the evidence which has been 
parison with” basic human objectives. To on this point, but the general conclus jons 
w hat extent can this wider hypothesis be may be stated as follows. t he history of tech- : 


e power 


e su 
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data on human speed records going back for In summary, 


with ‘minor fluctuations ) throughout the 


ubjected to testing z in the light of f objective nological acceleration in projectile ra ranges, 7 
travel speeds and power of explosives point 
Accurate statistical strongly to the conclusion that earlier ap- 
ariable, go back only a century two at plication of ‘statis tical ‘methods would -gen- 

‘Most. For earlier dates estimates ‘must: erally have underestimated radically r rather 
deduced from. auxiliary’ ev idences. ‘But there than overestimated the which 


are available a number of statistical s series have subsequently occurred. On the other — 
Which prove that in’ various respects the | hand, the fact of technological acceleration — 
English-speaking peoples a and those of north- has ; been becoming 1 more and more unmistak- 
ag western ‘Europe have advanced as much, or able i in recent years, and predictions seem to. 

more, in the past century as their ancestors. te be approximating more and more closely to : 
did in all preceding time. This has been true aa subsequent developments. 7 
of real income (34), of expectation of life 
(34), of various indexes of economic pro- 7 
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| com-— instead giving» AP dispatch (unsigned) dated Tokyo, ‘Sept. 8, 
ed victim ’s allies years t to prepare counter N 
 attcke: nar mer aly > > = 
lrawn, _nor merely that ‘telatively \ weak na- Attlee, Clement R., “Attlee Warns Group That 
these ff _ tions , if they attack suddenly, can now tu A-Bomb May Be Succeeded by Others,” te 
: “dapatch, London, Durham Sun, before Nov. 


rating, - destroy ov er night the power r of the greatest — 
ogress nations to resist conquest, The supremely 
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"sometimes for weeks § at a time, ‘Nothing that 
_T learned was new, ? except in its application 

to this Particular nothing com- 

tered service. For many years No doubt our intellectual ‘elaboration 
4 had been an officer of i the Naval Reserve, in this field will keep pace with our ability 
to teach a skill, Note also that I say some of 

_ the factors in morale. I make no pretense 

of including all of them. F or instance, there 

iously related to as an 


discipline, I was sent to sea as an ordinary had hundreds of years of experience in 


officer And o out of four and a half years formal and of the remarks 


on active duty, more than two were spent 
in command of small ships enga aged in anti- 

_ operations, Looking back on it, I feel that 


= 


q Ty was extremely lucky to have had this kind | 


‘handled. They are: the of 
responsibility, but I am not indulging in competence, the problem of balance, the 
-Teiomne for r its own sake. If, in the end, = _ problem of reciprocity, and the problem of 


Communication, 
_ ‘The problem of technical competence 
warships work with other warships, 
comparisons are always being made between — 
se wis h we could say that we do it them, When a group of ships has been 7 
‘together for long time, the ‘character 
ain each i is well established and the subject of | 
the most ribald c¢ comment. How quickly does 
Blank react to a submarine contact? 
than the. young man who was educated, How many hits does she get shooting at a 
intelligent, sensitive—w ho was, as we used towed sleeve? hat kind of chow does she | 
“a good joe”— but who had ‘not been serve? What kind of guy is her skipper? All 
exposed to social science. We do not. yet these things come up for discussion, Take 
teach leadership. It must be taught, soon a minor problem’ like c coming alongside a 4 
_ and well, if we are to train the men who will pier. Almost always other ships are present — 
hold our industrial civilization together. in port, and men from these ships will be 
if ‘the av erage sociologist, like my ‘self, can- 


on the pier to handle the lines. If the captain 
not do a better of leadership than the misjudges his approach and ‘Scrapes 
_ average intelligent young man, he should at > of his paint, if the engine room force does | 
east | be a better observ ag think I did back the engines promptly when ordered, 
01 if the gang on | the fantail allows the stern — 
Tine 1 to get fouled in the e screw, the | fact wil 
be observed with delight and remembered. 


Now no seamen wishes to be one of the 


sociology does not teach students something. 
- they can actually use in handling men effec- 
: tively , it is nothing. Eventually we must be 


able- to do ‘that, or we shall not be worth 


int 


5 of the factors which ri fer goed or bad 
a small ship: a group, shall 
not more than two hundred men, 
from other groups of comparable 1 See F. ‘J. “Roethlisberger, Manage. 


‘size in being isolated self- contained, ment and Morale, Cambridge, 1 1041, PP. 113. 
Wi 


As formal dis scipline. Armies and navies have — 
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force is r 


of a ship whose is not good. mates, and th the non-rated 
The kind of smartness he asks for may not seamen, Their work is mostly topside, and 
“he the kind admired by many officers, He I must report that they are sometimes re- 
is a man of sense and loves sound seamanship ferred to as “deck apes.” The engineering - 
and sound cooking more than a Magnificent force is represented by the machinist’ mate, 
aint job. But there are certain practical, electricians, and the non- rated firemen. 
simple things | about the mission of the ship» T heir work is mostly below decks, and they 
which must be properly handled if his are known the “black ga ang” or the 
willingness to. cooperate is to be kept at a “snipes.” (The origin of the latter word is 
igh level. Morale is just | a fancy name for still” in dispute.) These are the big groups; 
ss to cooperate. are smaller ones. One is the 4 


"of specialties, n no one of ‘musters 
son any 


manding It does seem u unfair ship: cooks, sm mates (negroes), 
but the instinct behind it is sound, since the 7 yeomen, pharmacist’s : mates , carpenters, and — 
- crew itself, the men most - concerned, ‘blame | shipfitters. Some of “these | segments are 
him too. The excellent Army pamphlet on _ marked by differences i in uniform; almost all 
absence "without leave emphasizes that the are set apart by subtle ‘differences of be 
co ommanding officer is in fact responsible for _ havior, which would not immediately 
every unauthorized absence which occurs in obvious to an outsider and which even a oo 
unit, He must contrive that conditions Navy man would have a hard time describ- 
. which fav favor loyalty to the group are main- _ ing, although he is acutely conscious of them, a 
tained everywhere in his command. And the Even the angle at which a chief wears his 
first among these conditions is that the com- hat is distinctive. 


-mand shall be known as one which i is doing Since every ship has to meet the ‘same 
an important has the means to do it, fundamental demands sand remain self- -suffi- 
on board at least a 
in morale i is but all the factors few ‘members of each of these groups. 


_ interdependent, and unless’ the others are fact implies that the crew of a small ship 


adequately handled, technical competence actually differentiated than its nu- 


=. itself will fail . Discontented men are not merical size might suggest. At the end 
good seamen. They will “slow down’ centuries of experience—and it can be argued 
surely as their brothers in industry. the western world had longer 
problem of balance. Like other with ships: than with any other 
 cieties, large” and small, the crew of a ship fe form of elaborate working group—the organ- a 

~ does not consist of an undifferentiated mass — ization of any warship is essentially that of 
_ of men but is segmented, largely on the basis _ every other ship « of the fleet. This similarity, — 
rank and job. In the class structure, if which enabled a newcomer aboard to 
we may call it that, ‘there are three main find his way around socially with a minimum | 
levels: the commissioned ‘officers, the chief bewilderment, was one of the factors 
‘officers, always cé called “chiefs,” and the which allo allowed the Navy to absorb b the enor-— 
rest of the ‘sailors, with a less important mous numbers of transfers between ‘ships 
"distinction among these others: between the which took place throughout the war. 

“rated” men and the “non- rated” "men. In _ thermore , perhaps again as a result It of the 

grouping by two main = tradition, ‘it always seemed to me that 


force is represen gunne mates, the friends ‘who went around when 


q 


| 
that 
tion | 
eof captain, They demand all his skill in organi- quartermasters who work in the 
zation and training. We used to comment neighborhood of the bridge. Another is made 
ruefully on the fact that if anything went up lomen Then there are 
lave wrong, at any time, anywhere on the ship, be 
| 
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SOCIOLOGI IC. AL REVIE IE\ 
on liberty, to the che 


__ segments called for y the formal organiza- low in comparison ‘with ‘other groups. <a depende 
tion. deck k force has the dirty jobs of maintenance: 


Here. then, are a number of small gr groups chipping, painting, slushing down, which amounts 
of men, their sharp di fferentiation by job bear immediate comparison in interes personal 
being heavily reinforced b y tradition. ‘he with, for instance , the work of the quarter- earl, 

roblem is that one of these groups may ‘set * masters on the na navigating bridge or the work > _ devised 
itself in opposition to another or to the ship’s" of the machinist’s mates in the engine room. % ] lem, it ' 


-¢. Z company as a whole. I recall one ship which On this occasion it appeared to the officer — ship did 
; received on commissioning a draft of youns g in charge on deck that the efforts of his sea- _ account: 


seamen who were fairly | “new to the Navy 1 men were not being spurred on by the sight ff _ distance 

but who had recently served together in | the of the e engineers taking it easy, and I gay - operatin 
Atlantic routes. was be- the order that, so long as the deck force was paid on 
work, the engineers, while still not re- paid eve 


to turn to, should their ac 


had not taken part ina war. 
the members of this group» 


or 
the chiefs “rs were old hands at the | being discriminated against, and whole 


but who had not y et receiv ed the accolade issue of balance was on so many amounts. 
action. other occasions, I should have done much everythi1 


hi 


In this: connection, I thi ‘more often of if I had nothing, although there getting \ 
which called for so im 
even if it 
with the 
may “assert itself must always be in the that som 
ent unknown on a small ship. They skipper’s mind, together with the recogniti superior 
y lose some sense > of ‘unity, but much — that there is no single, simple way of han b his men 1 
friction is also avoided. Now it is a doctrine | dling it. A ship’s party, when all hands, of- ey he cc 
f the Navy that all men should be at work fic ficers” and ‘men, go ashore to play a game of men wet 

during turn to” hours, whether or not baseball against another ship, the loser pro them in t 
happen to have a watch. A ship I commanded viding the beer, reinforces in the ship’s com- Th 
cruising in tropical waters. The engine a sense of f unity, but only if unity service sc 
room was onl and hot, and the high-speed exists to” begin with. It ‘must. d College 
diesels were noisy. Under these conditions the work of every day, not n sp chance fc 

threw ‘doctrine overboard and did not The skipper could : dy 


require the engineers to work in the engine — wished, break down the segments cca which 


are physically separated while at to 


throughout the day, though of course his crew is ‘divided, a and their corporate the comn 

they had to stand regular four- ‘hour _strength, enlisted in ‘the c common effort, will callec 
‘different ‘These n men ‘topside, “where ‘care that no one segment sets itself apart number ¢ 
there was s plenty of breeze to temper the from the rest and against them. man n 
sun. F Furthermore, their labors were The problem of reciprocity. It i is well being, wi 
urgently required. The battle against ust recognized that a good leader ‘should look always u 


which is fought on a small ship is endless and after his men. It is not so well recognized = - - openin 
‘ithout U the engineers that he sh should look after them in the r matters ‘men awa 
consider important and not simply getting ri 
reading on deck in full view of the seamen the matters commanding officer and his and it it oft 
who we were sweating it out at paint-chipping. superiors consider important. On a small ship F ~ not get ali 
me add that I believe ‘that the morale some of the items were obvious, and the most It never 
of the: deck “force on a long voya where obvious was pay. “Many of the men had warding 


Til 

| 

made a mistake, for as soon as I gave absence 
al im 

Tm 


ed made allotments for ‘the support of their obviously strengthened the spirit ¢ t of the ship, 

de pendents. . It made all the difference to | and, 1 with this spirit, y ou always found that — 


a 


early the war, before the Navy "Theo commanding officer had to see t that 

devised a plan for meeting just this prob- were, protected against unnecess 

lem, it was not simple to. arrange. A small irritations, even when it meant protecting 


| fe ship d did not carry a disbursing officer; her them against | the Navy itself. Uniform, y for 


operating. Sometimes the sailors did ‘not get = to wear the ‘ ‘uniform of the day” unless he 4 

oa paid on p ay-¢ day, though they were always is doing obvious ly dirty work, in the « engine 
paid ev ally. ‘Furthermore, the Navy has _Toom or ov erside, when he i is allowed to wear 

. a complicated pay system. There is a good - dungarees. In the We est Indies in 1 1942-43 
reason for each of the complications but the rule’ still force. Unfortunately 

- they did did “not always make it eas sy, in the the uniform of the day was “whites s,” and — 

absence of a disbursing officer, to “satisfy” the ship in question: was operating out of 

the that had received the pr oper great oil port of San Nicholas, _ Aruba, 


"amounts. . A commandi ing officer had to do where crude oil floated i in rafts on the w water 

every thing possible to see that the men were ere oozed from every bit of piling, and 
- getting what they rated, and, what is much > where € ev ery line } hauled back aboard the ship 


important, show that he w was doing i it, the sticky muck over “the decks 


distance” from the area in which she Int the peacetime Navy, a sailor required 


that sometimes a remark from his own but it was to ) keep them clean for 
7 superior officer helped the skipper prove to any length of time on board ship. Any work 


“his men that he was fighting for them. was , in effect, dirty: work, The Navy rules 


The -comanding had to see that the about uniform had to be disregarded, 
men were getting all that was coming to were disregarded. The crew wore dungarees~ 
i in ‘the matter of promotions and trans- at all times. 
fers. ~The Navy had an admirable set. of I should have a hard time implementing 
service schools, up to, and including the Navy i in det Jetail remarks that follow but set : 
College Training Program. 1. Aside from ‘the them for what they may be wo 
chance for advancement, almost all of these A number of officers who were familiar with 
| carried with them the most prized of re- the British Navy felt that, in comparison, 
 wards—“ going back to the States.” F urther, — our own navy was: “hard on its men.’ *Grant- 
the commanding « officer was continually 1 be _ ing that th the distant field is always greenest, 
_ ing called upon, in a Navy which was ex- these officers believed that the British Navy 
panding like an explosion, to send a certain allow ed its to take it when there 
_ number of men back to the United States tad 
ton man newly built. ships, the choice of men “their toes, that kind of 
within left him. He was important in maintaining resilience. The 
use best leat paid a price for what they did, At 


men Tt ‘eemed an easy means imey ships are filthy.” The United States 


getting rid of a man w ho was hard to handle, = on the other hand, in its very desire 


and it often looked : as if the ship just coul - be clean, efficient, and well trained at all 


- not get along without certain key technicians. times, tended to put | its 1 men through a num-— 
It never paid to yield to the temptation. _Re- a ber « of activities the neces ssity’ y of which was 
al for and faithful not always clear to them . They ‘tended to 


accounts’ were held at base, often a long instance, was sometimes a vexing matter. , 
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be ov er- trained, in the athlete’s sense of the completely. One might “think that ‘these B sensible | 
ke _ word. I think there is a national difference = simple cons siderations could have been B trained t 
at work | here and ‘not simply a a ‘difference of -_ explained to the intelligent young men who > his preoc 
naval policies. In any event, a sailor, as a up the crews of our ships as something his 
member of a military organization, is subject whi h concerned, not the higher-ups only, _ was gene 


to a vast number of orders and regulations ; but. every member of the ship’s company. ¥ a man wi 


which he must obey without question. For believe that many commanding ‘officer took ther 
the maintenance of his personal integrity, he could relate incidents which showed that they Eo. a man 


FE “must be able to escape from the organization - had not been so ex explained. P erhaps | 


He must have all the liberty that) | most of the sailors had recently = him 


conceivably be given him, and when | from civil life, where water was one of the 


 understar 

he is on board ship the: Tules which gov ern things there was always plenty of, had some- . pris tc 

his life with his fellows must be as clear thing to do with what happened. Perhaps the — change ir 
and simple as possible. F ar from being rules. for the conservation of water any 

multiplied, they should be cut down to the looked upon as just some more of the m many | 3 of the m 

point of anarchy. restrictions imposed on the n men from above. to talk t 

of the action that a commanding | In some cases, the ship’s” company had not implicatic 


officer takes to help» his men he is required 
to take by the regulations of the Navy. 
And nothing he does” is in any sense a 


panded violently. throughout the war, not 


sometimes officers and were only just  manding 


been” together long enough. The Navy e 


favor. The relation” between himself and beginning t to understand one < another when § 
¢ 
the crew _is never that of politician” and a good number of them v were taken off the  Seaaaae 


clients. thin 
his subordinates i in return for the good deeds the | answer, but the fact is hemnad communic 


If he ev er ¢ laimed something from ship» to man new construction. I do not kno ow -— the 


gener 


he had done on their behalf, he would get tion downward often failed. | : Yet J a 
nothing: more than some exceedingly if communication downward ‘failed, how v which in 
remarks ‘made behind his back. At the more likely was it that communication mately b 
same time, nothing he does is taken’ on 4 upward, a kind which is, formally at least, _ responsib 
_ impersonally. Only if the skipper is doing not encouraged i in military organizations ing office 
his best for the men\, and they know it, sometimes even n discouraged, should fail prob 
they do their best for the ship. This is the also. I have said that the skipper must ‘take 7 -informati 
meaning of reciprocity. care of the crew in those matters which they swill be ii 
q The problem of communication. Adequate consider important and not simply in those seethe wi 
communication i is a two-way process, moving g _ which he, or the Navy, considers important. Sn mall : 
both upward and downward in the organi- How can he tell what these matters are? ime was 
zation, Of the two, the latter, the job- of | How can he tell what pressures are building an ‘small shi 
= ‘explaining to the crew the action | which the up that may threaten the balance of the oD « whom sail 
commanding officer and his immediate To ‘the matter more no on 
_ sistants believe should be taken, is the easier simply, I think that an honest commanding : valuable, 
and the more obviously necessary, but it is officer \ would be devastated by an effort to — 4 of encow 
by no means absolutely easy. Take the answer the question: ow hat do I know ow about the organ’ 
matter of conserving water. In ‘the tropics ae crew?” Without the score, he may all cist’s mate 
the demand for water always exceeded the well by > ear, but he ca cannot be. sure he ail = office 
supply. drank much > water, and they ‘doing a good job in building morale. | membe 
wanted to take ‘showers often as they do ‘not think that the chaplain is southern : 
could. Yet the ev vaporators were barely ade- answer to the e problem of u upward communi- | viewer. M 


quate at best; they were notoriously delicate, a cation. To say this i is to imply no disparage- _ 


talking 
and the commanding officer had to bear in ment of the corps of chaplains. The job does — 


alway 


mind the necessity of maintaining. a sufficient really belong to them. a man has some- low the 
reserve in the tanks to enable the to mind ganizatior 
reach port even if the evaporators failed thar 
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LL WARSHI ) 


‘in the Nav 


who is y. He come our ir little 
tr to be a listener, But many of vessel from | an important job on a 


n who his preoccupations will concern his life with ship i in which the pre-war Navy 
ething his: shipmates, both | officers and men. Now it tions still dominant, Rightly or 
‘only, generally recognized in the Navy that wrongly, he interpreted his ‘transfer as” 
any. come- down, though he never said | so, I 


| a man who took his s troubles to the chaplain 
— 5 took them, in effect, outside the organization, am afraid that at the time in question, which 
tthey BF fa man was i irritated by something in | his: _ was early in the war, he considered some of 
naval experience, it was a common joke to. 7 ‘us naval 1 reserve , officers ; absolutely crazy. I - 
offer him the chaplain’ s address, with the still do not whether his high blood 
of a understanding that he would have a good pressure was the cause or the e effect of his 4 


3 

—< 


— _ chance to blow off steam but that no other — : experiences with us. us, Extremely competent as _ 

Ds the - change ir in the circumstances would ever, by | a seaman, he still had some difficulty fitting — 4 . 
‘were @ possible coincidence , be made. into the organization, , until he began to know 
— 4 of the matters about which men were told 1 us all better, when we became good friends. 7 

bove. ff to talk to the chaplain carried important At any rate ‘he was in immediate charge « of 

‘ <n “implications for morale. With the chaplain — many of the men who were in the habit of 


stay ved. As far I know, the talking t to the executive officer whenev er 


have violated the specific confidences he his head, and to me. Tt is is 


eiv ed, and he was usually too far removed ‘true that the executive officer had never dis- 
know the daily work of the ship to interpret closed anything he had heard, or taken 


mica- 
general implications of the cc confidences. action on it, and outside of being it interested 


~~ iz Yet I assume that any matter w hatever in what they had to say, was not treating the 


which in fact concerns: ; morale should ulti- | a -men as his intimates, Yet the chief’s view of 
ation _ mately be transmitted to the man who i pis the matter: that the ‘men we were jumping a 
least, Tesponsible for morale, that i is, the ecommand- link in the chain of command, had some 


* 


tions ing ‘officer. And I do not consider insoluble cogency. 


I fail the” problem | of transmitting this kind of — The incident is significant. Iti is not enough 
take in such a way that no individual that the captain should announce that “his 
will be injured and that 

— seethe with gossip. ‘rounds “the old man” will prevent most 
are? Small ships did not have chaplains, yet sailors from crossing the threshold. It is not 


the ship will not door i is always ys open.” The prestige t that sur- 


there was usually at least one man on every enough th at | there should be some one person 


ding” small ship who was a good listener and to who can be c ounted on to listen s sympathet- 


the | . whom sailors would talk freely as they would ically to anything a sailor wants to talk . 
nore to no one else. Though such “men were in- about, if the > person i in question is 
ding _ valuable, they were incapable by themselves to some extent outside the group. It is es- 
t of encouraging communication throughout sential th that at every level of the organization 
oa a the organization. I am thinking of a a pharma- ~ men should be trained to listen with interest ; 
play cis st’s mate on one of my ships and the execu- and attention, and without interrupting, to” q 
eis officer on another. The latter had been ‘thing their subordinates are trying to 

cer ; a member of the relief o organization of. a say, trained also to fit what they hear into 


‘Southern state and was a good natural inter- some relevant picture which they i in turn can 
_ viewer. _ Many of the men got into the habit - communicate. I do not know whether any- 
of talking to him. He was always available thing | of this sort can be built up. I do feel 
and always interested. Now immediately be be- that something of the sort is dors if 
low the: executive re officer in the ship’ S Ol r- 
re was a chief boatswain’s mate with | 


than twenty years of Splendid: service At the end, as alw ay s, I to the com- 
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MERIC AN SOCIOL OGICAL REVIEW 
= manding officer. In ee ship’s roster of offi- human for him to be furious: le fury will be 
cers, morale is listed as one of his special — in proportion to his desire to do a good tech- 


charges. By ancient tradition, he i is the last Rical job, and it will take the f form of an 
to leave 7é 
responsible | by the N for that is then that he must “waich himee!f. exploratio 
: goes wrong, and it is s right that he should be, suppose that if one is going to give a repri- _ intensive 
BB I believe that he is, in fact, responsible mand, there is some virtue in giving it on ie, — ol 
and is so considered by the men him. the spot, immediately after the n mistake ‘its co 
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hel Ip him bear this” burden, he is, been made. This is the theory | we follow with» 
i made dictator aboard his ship, but, a pet: we “rub his nose in it.”” And I suppose, — : 
he stands on the bridge and gives his or- in military ‘organizations | there i is 
ders, no one is more aware that he is helpless rec recognition of strains put 

_ Without the willing cooperation of the crew. officers and greater readiness put up 
And he is the n man above all others who. may, witha bawling out than is usual in civil life. 
at any moment, put that willingness in But the risk is not worth taking; there is” 
jeopardy. He is subject t to strains unlike too much danger that. a humiliation: in front 
eo those met by an executive in civil life. He i iso of his fellows will turn a man into a rebel. 
an on call at all times; his judgment may re The skipper must keep his mouth shut, if he 


warped by lack of sleep. He is still more can, and then the time may come when 


7 dangerous | when he is angry. Much of the wonders whether r he is learning more about “not much 
_ work of a warship i is of an emergency nature. > the crew than about himself. This is not the _ experience 
Ifa mistake is made at a isis, it is only” leas of the rewards ‘of command. poe f 
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4 science research has only lately | The Social ‘Psy chology of Occupations — 


socializatic 
turned to the study of the social struc- The > Study « of Interpersonal Relations: chronogra} 

ture of work groups and the sociali in W ork Situations Donald, h 


¢ and s 1 Fj lv g i 
of factory, office, and store.’ Five major ap- 1. The Factory. asa Social System, ‘The ; “leaders c 
of proach s to the sociological study of work 


groups can now be discerned. These are cule. of factory as a social syste q Bai stig 


Factory as a Social Sy stem that has been done. 2 W ork situations are ff ‘Conrad 


tion of personality within the social systems | _ Business as an Institution 


2. viewed as a complex pattern of interrelation- munity," 


"Cleveland, Ohio, March 1 : i in the formal, authoritative structure of Whitehead, 


debted to his departmental colleagues, William H. 0 management is observ ed to be intertwined — _ bridge, Mas 
Form and James T. Laing, for many critical sug- with "participation in informal. primary 
gestions. The discussions of the manuscript by W - he social behavior which rest 


Anderson, University of Kentucky, and Henry especially F. J. Roethlisberger and W WwW. Woman Wi 
Meyer, Wage Stabilization Board, are appreciated. ibid. 551-568; Burleigh B. 
+ Two outstanding research monographs are: F. Human Relations in Industry, ‘Chicago, 1045; W. 4 ee ae 
_ J. Roethlisberger and W. J. Dickson, Management Lloyd Warner and J. O. Law, The Social System Ray — 
and the Worker, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1043; of the Modern Factory, Vol. IV Yankee City ese e. William 
Elton Mayo and George Lombard, Teamwork and New Haven, (forthcoming); Wilbert E. — Social ‘Psyc! 
(forthcomin: 

W hite Colla 


in the Industry South- Industrial Relations and the Social Order, New 


York, 1946. 
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from the interplay of controls from The ve validity of their methods is convincing. 
mbiotic social is given special The Study of “Interpersonal Relation a 
The. Study of Specific Occupations. The neered | in the 1 measurement of interpersonal 


exploration of ‘specific occupations involves _ relations. * His ‘methods are now being ap- 


intensive study of one occupation by the — ‘plied to the measurement of the interpersonal 

_method of constructive typology. This work, feelings of participants in work groups.* 

_ by its concentration on one vocation, spontaneous: feelings | of workers are sought 


quires ‘tremendous | effort to cover ‘the w ide as cach Teveals his attraction, or 


"structure, Yet, well done, it peovides \ of working partners are revealed by 
insights into the effect of vocation as asking the worker to state a certain number 


t factor which influences persons \ with whom he would prefer to 
life. 

re is 

ic opinion has show en that occu- 
ebel. [pation m and economic status are of great in- personal ‘relations i in any ny work gi group, pion 
ifhe  ‘luence in determining attitudes on a ‘great “ment, office or plant. These charts open the 


n he 


number of public and personal issues, Y et way for a rational placement of personnel so 
bout 


not much has been done to explore the life that the highest p possible morale and esprit de 
_ experiences to find out how ¢ attitudes become — corps may be « developed in work groups. 
incorporated into personality patterns as the Moreov er, the role- playing methods of the 
occupation al membership. It has p psy ychodrama are now being applied to the 
been proposed recently that a more system- study training | of workers super- 
study of the social psy sychological attri visors.® Lundberg been en successful in 
_ butes of each occupational level be developed, _ demonstrating the application of Sociometry = 
Form’s study of social psyc chological traits of to Marketing, and his s theoretical work is = 
"manual and white collar workers is a promis- being applied by the advertising 
ing lead into the dynamics of personality research of the Curtis" 
socialization. Moreover, the interactional 
"chronograph h, invented by Chapple — 
Donald, has already demonstrated that per- —* Eliot is apple and Gordon Donald, Jr. “A 
“sonality” ‘traits: of business indus trial Method for Evaluating Supervisory Personnel,’ 
“leaders a can be and Par 


Harvard Winter 1946. 
TJ. L. Moreno, W ho Shall Sur 


Mental Disease Publishing Comfy 
*Conrad M. Arensberg, and the Com- ® John "Jacobs, “ The Application of Soci- 


“munity, American Journal of Sociology, 485 1- 12, -ometry to Industry,’ Sociometry, 8 :181-108, 


— 


1942; Elton Mayo, The Social Problems: Helen Jennings, Leadership and Isolation, 
Industry, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1945; T. N 

> of Whitehead, Leadership in a Free Society, Cam-— * Psychodramatic training of foremen in industry 7 
ned bridge, Massachusetts, 1937. being conducted by Dr. John R. French at Hard 


is 
ary Wilson, The Academic Man, York, Manufacturing Company in Marion, Virginia; 


pp. 226-232, New York, 1943. 


1942; Nels Anderson, The Hobo, Chicago, 1923; Fe ‘a psychodramatic course is being given for the train- 
R. Donovan, Saleslady, Chicago, of sales and restaurant personnel at O. Baur 
W oman W ho Waits, “Boston, 1920; William F. _ Confectionery Company, Denver, Colorado. — 
: W hyte, Human Problems of the Restaurant In- “3 *G. A. Lundberg, “Marketing and Social Or- 
dustry, New York: McGraw-Hill & Co. (forth- ganization,” Charles Coolidge Parlin Memorial L 
coming, Spring 1946). ture, Curtis Publishing Company, 1045. In his le 
_ ‘William H. Form, ‘ “Toward an Occupational ture Lundberg shows that “key” or “natural” lead- 
te Psychology,” Journal of Social Psychology, ers exercise great influence over the attitudes a 


(forthcoming); See also C. W right Mills, The choices of others. The Curtis Publishing Co. has 
Worker, (forthcoming). recently sought to discover these key leaders ina 
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nn body of data and ‘theory that 


His studies in awaits synthesis. The dim outlines of an job 
climates of democratic and ‘authoritarian emerging Industrial ‘Sociology can ‘be fore- tional 
character have revealed significant -differ- seen. It is the purpose of this paper tode- 
ences in the behavior of the group members — scribe a research project which may partially — __ pensiv re. 


the group leader. The success achieved the way to some of the new problems turnovel 


the retraining of leaders for democratic n must be solved in the development of partly a 

‘Participation a and direction i is most promising. this field. social se 
Business as an Institution. The concept matchec 

of business as an institution refers to THE RE necessar 


"patterns ns of attitudes and social roles de- T The followi ing is an analysis guided by the -expresse 
veloped about jobs and work grou groups. The concept of | business as an institution. It as- 
major ¢ concentration is upon t the study of th the  sumes that the job is the unit of observation | 


social structure of work groups and the soci- ‘ i in such a concept and it purports to analyze . she has : 
alization of personality in the social environ- me. the social setting of jobs, The term, w ork z job beca 


ment of specific work plants. Every “occupa- situation, is used to convey the notion of an 
is included within the scope of such organic relationship between the ‘technical observat 
study. All of the different work plants— detail of the job and its interlocked social characte 
- factory, store, farm, mine, office, and home and physical environment which describe a but certi 
= are embraced within the definition. So con-  — for every job. The description of the social re 
Civ ed, the study of business as a social insti- social character of specific jobs has lagged milieu w 
tution has been technical description. T he idea ‘The soci 


that occupations require social skills seems unique 


> r 4 

y ing not nearly as well developed, We have been undertak 

_ friends patronize. The Company has also sought to— taught during most of our lives t to” think lt can be 

determine the influence of these key leaders over about jobs a as technical skills. ‘Thus, engi- 

the choices of brands which the grocer stocks. Their is regarded as one who learns | ‘engineer versity | n 
findings have been recorded in a confidential report, 

’ ing r as who has © 
Grocery Dealers Surv ey of Kent, Ohio, Curtis techniques, a penter = 10 has | occupati 


sonalitie 
pation. 
tion of 
‘uniformi! 


Publishing Co., Research Department, Philade! iphia, acquired specialized woodworking skills, and 
December, 1045. _ a physician as one who has mastered materia 


“Kurt Lewin, Principles af ‘medica, Even the college professor is con- 
sidered a a person reads books, talks 


chology, New York, 1936; K. Lewin, R. Lippitt, 
and R. K. W hite, ‘Patterns of Aggressive Behavior 
Experimentally Climates,’ them abtrusely, and | spends mo most of it po 
nal of Social Psychology, 271-290, May, 19390; | ‘that und 
oh. ‘Alex Bavelas and Kurt Lewin, “Training in Demo- with Fellow Employees in War Industry as a Fac- = tions?” ‘ 
cratic Leadership,” Journal of Social and tor in Disruption of Family Life,” American Socio- the 
mal Psychology, 37: 115-110, January, 1942. logical Review, 10: 300-404, June, 1045; Svend 
= Some exceptions include F. Stuart Chapin, Riemer, “Maladjustment_ to the Family Home,” work sit 
Cc Contemporary A merican Insti itutions, New York, American Sociological Review, 10: 642-648, October, varieties 
7 1935; J. K. Folsom, Chapter XVII, “The Problem — - 1945; J. Roy Leevy, “The Modern Industrial Work- ; f aspects r 
of the Home,” in The Family and Democratic So- ing Woman,” American Sociological Review, 8: 720-_ - occupatic 
ciety, New Y¥ ork, 1044; E. William Noland, “Work- 722, December, 10435 Orvis Collins, “Ethnic Be- : tion that 
Attitudes and Industrial Absenteeism,” American havior in Industry: Sponsorship and Rejection in a 
Sociological Review, 10: 503-510, August, 1945; New England Factory,” American Journal of san status of 
Ibid., “An Application of Scaling to An Industrial Giology, 51: 293-298, January, 10946. chanic o or 


Problem,” American Sociological Review, 10: 631- | = This paper describes ‘one of a series of research — he 
October, 1045; James T. Laing, “ The Negro projects which will be published in the forthcoming 
_ Miner in West Virginia,” Social Forces, 14: 416-422, text, Industrial Sociology; An Introduction to the 
March, 1936; J. T. Laing, ‘ ‘Social Status Among Sociology of Work Relations, by Delbert C. ‘Miller | 
_ Migrant Negroes,” Social Forces, 16: 1-7, May, and William H. Form for Harpers & Bros., | 

1938; iJ. -Reinemann, “Extra Marital Relation _lishers.- 


Kurt Lewin and his associates have been The Purpose of This Paper. From the five time 
conducting experiments that have direct im- of his ¢ 
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varieties occupations. The structural gists, college deans, vocational counselors, 


doing research within the | 
be employed in a given occupation, This” 


of sterotypes and incomplete study ‘is not concerned with the reactions 
job descriptions to mislead student, and adjustments the individual worker 
counselor, _ worker, "personnel 


director The tre great, and enormously that this concentration upon 
Pi 


he performs his. work. However, it is to be 


in such statements as, “Yc ou hav workers, 
to be able to get along with people in ‘that 
job,” 0 r “She is good at that because 4 AND 
she has a pleasing personality,” or “T like the _ The purposes of this study 
_ job because it gives me a chance to get away — _ identify the most important “social factors 
from a desk and meet people.” These folk which» are common to work situations; If. 


observ ations 1 reveal a sensitivity to the social T° construct a sociometric scale to ~rerwll 
= characteristics required in some occupations the vo ocational social ability Tequired — 
different occupations; III. To make a social 


but certainly do not describe the | pattern of 
social ‘relations which ‘compose the social ev aluation of jobs in a small industrial com- 


milieu within which each occupation is set. pany; and IV. . To prepare 
. ‘The social environment of every job requires files of selected jobs. These purposes call 
unique adjustments from each person who forth the maximum of observational experi. 
undertakes the responsibilities of work, ence that can be brought to bear The wer 
sit ‘Tt can be readily understood that these social © _ has used his two years of recent — 
= 
environments are characterized by great di- within a large ‘industrial plant of 35,000 
versity not only between but within the same workers i in which he had ai opportunity _ 
occupation. | Moreover, widely different 
-sonalities are to be. found i in any giv en occu- 
pation. The scientific task requires a reduc- 
tion of this complexity | and the discov ery of 
‘uniformity. Therefore, the question arises, 
“Ts it possible to find common social factors — 
underlie and characteriz e all occupa- 


company preparatory to training 
and assisting in job ev aluation. A year spent | 
in examining job. evaluations as presented by 


American industries ‘to the National W 


‘range of work behavior studied." In de- 
tions?” This question narrows the search to termining the most important social factors 
the examination of the social structure of the ‘of work and in judging their oem weight | 

situation as found i in the manifold personnel directors, psy chologists, ‘sociolo- 


aspects refer to those characteristics of an college appointments officers, and vocational - 
occup tion which exist by reason o} of the func- - ed education directors have been consulted. The. 


tion that. defines it. For example, the social _ methods used in constructing the scale and 4 - 
axe 
status of an occupation s\ ‘such as doctor, me- ee evaluating jobs will be described 1 under the - 


_chanic or executive has meaningful connota- _ appropriate section in th the following | pages. it 
may work with these job titles. It must be ‘Assistant Supervisory Training Supervisor, 


ane Gyroscope Company, New York City, 1942- = 
understood that atten ntion i in ‘this Section Chief, Wase 


study is focused on the job and no consider Division, National ‘War Labor Ww Nesh- 
ation is made here regarding | the personality ington, D.C., 1944-1045. 


yartly accounted for by improperly of the psychologist 
cial setting as men and sills of jo ¥ if 
social setting ition of the social skills of j — | aa 
atched, Such recognition of the social skill 
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By 
neer- 
has 
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ober, 
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general ‘working ‘associates, 
None or infrequent contacts. 
Status Range of Social Contacts 
4. Contact with busines s class, i ‘ith 
‘those who address” “thie. in 
getting their “ving. predominantly 
people in the selling or promotion of 
things, services, and ideas. ne 
* Contact with working class, i.e. with 
those who. ‘address their activities in 
getting their living primarily to things, econd 
utilizing material tools in the making of measuring 
things and the performance of services. JB 


Ino order | to identify common social factors I 
-— work situations it is necessary to divorce 


arbitrarily each ich occupation: from its technical 


reveal themselves Ives in stri riking ‘similarity. For 


ber. ‘Tf we examine the nature of their social 
similarities can be noted. 


sible a 


Contacts with both bus siness and work- 
“contact with ‘clients or patrons who ing class. { valuatior 
special service. Each may meet persons { Soci ial Demands the job” social nat 
all the different social classes. of the c com- ‘a. No social entertainment “off the ‘ob” | it promis 


munity or. each may have “special clienteles. 
Each may “have its own workshop and may 

, be his own boss, Each must learn to avoid — 
pressing his own political and social opinions _ 


Entertainment of customers or influ- 


ential persons required. 


ways: 


tive po 
as socie 


a Entertainment of working associates or 


on his clients. hile there are obvious differ- influential involve 
ences in the technical work and in the social Social workers 
Secure dis sciplined a and co- operative re- 
“J status of the two occupations, the point to spons se from persons who are expected 
be emphasized is that an analysis of social P 5 P job 
h so respond because of the authority ‘Build a 
aracteristics- of each reveals similaritie in the position by the business 38 lits 
q % “nical skills only accentuates the differences 2, Secure disc ‘plined and co-operative 
hides these similarities. sponse | from persons who are themselves _ 
hen _ observation is dise ned to seek in Positions: of authority. 
out the social skills off jobs, so often screened 3 Secure co- operative response from per-— 
from view by their technical and status con- sons for whom there is no predeter 
“notations, , then, common social elements can ined oF or expected pattern of of dis 
be discovered. From a survey of many hun- _ and co- -operative behavior. 
re E. Size ¢ of Work < Group Directed 
an dreds of jobs the following seven social fac- 
were selected a the most im ortant Direct or indirect st supervision of a small 


2. Direct | or indirect supervis ion of 
group intermediate in size (10-50). | 


Social Factors of he W ork Situation 


Direct or indirect supervision of a 
A. Scope of Social Contact a 


q 

Direct contact with customers or F. Social Participation 
public. . Primary participation within the work 


t contact with working group, i.e. face-to-face contact, charac- 


terized by intimate and personal associa- 


2. Quasi- Primary or Intermediate Partici- 
pation, face-to-face contact, charac- = 
terized by formal association, 


anifest 


Socia al 
kills 


one friendship constellation of 
small Vermont village which was studied by Lund- 
hee: and Law ing centered about a phy sician and a__ 
= barber. See George A. Lundberg and Margaret 5 
- Lawsing, “The Sociography of Some Community | 


Relations,” American Sociological Review, 2: 318-— 
1037. 


__I. THE SOCIAL FACTORS OF THE WORK 
ia 
| 
| ents johe which coomed wide anart cudde 
s as represented hy phvsician nd har 
ay, 
4 

4 i 


¥ 


who rep Ww aste in training and placement of workers 
will continue to be large. . Personality analysis | 
furnishes: us with some data of fairly high 


redictive ‘value. ‘Thus, in 


ies. 
II. CONSTRUCTION OF A SOCIOMETRIC SCALE _ the pers on, yet neg ect or guess about t e 
10 MEASURE VOCATIONAL SOCIAL ABILITY social nature of the job. Therefore, failure 
‘Socic Evaluation ti of nbs. The often results not because an unqualified p per- 
1. The Evaluatioi ( 
© son is placed but because that person is 
second purpose of this. ‘study calls for a placed on the “wrong ” job; very often a job 
which | demands social abilities not recog- 


meas uring instrument ‘that will make pos- 
nized by the counselor or placement officer. 
af 


sible a _social evaluation of jobs. Such an 


evaluation ‘must seek to delineate clearly the Factors to a and How 
nature of different jobs. If successful, 


“they. are Determined. The seven social face 

tors of work which have b been identified are 
variable factors. When evaluated, they will” 
point values, or social. evalu- 


and adminis tra- 


S 
job methods, of a process 0 obse 1 y 
tg comparison of a large number of differ- 


2. Build a new awareness of the social responsi-_ —_ 

bility of different jobs. t kinds of work. Consideration was given 


3. Improve vocational guidance in schools and at ‘ll times to the conentaane drawn out ae 


A. W hat does the job require 3 an 1 employee to eal 


To what does the job s ye 


_~Bach job was evaluat ted on the basis of an average waster. performing a fair day’s work. 
. Basic —. Ski lls. These factors reveal four basic social skills. These are: Mies! ke 


Social abit or of others in n such away at cooperative response is obtained. 
Direction of non- supervisory subordinates, superv 
sive and consultative direction o ‘of others. se 
ne te 5. Direction of individuals or groups of varying size 
C. Ability to Cooperate with Members WwW ork Groups. factor requires ability 


SOCIAL FACTORS OF THE WORK SITUATION, 
6.1 
Num 
of 
eter- 
mall = those social contacts which are required for successful performance on the job. 
. Contacts with working associates, customers, or general public. 5 
4 
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D. Ability. to Assume Personal R Responsibility for Others. This factor involves social 7 
re sponsibility or - accountability. This factor re requires s ability” to maintain self- confi- 

dence and effective direction of the required job functions i in the presence of latent — 


report directly Or 


persons w ho successfully 
meet the requirements of a job which call. 
‘essential that. the skills which ‘ “make” r out the manifest skills if personal responsi 
“break” successful job performance be lo- “bility for others is not demanded, but fail 
cated. this a recognition of hen asked to meet this 


demand, Others can 
the manifest and latent character of social "carry various freights espns 
ills i is made. The skills that require ability | _ bility but have breaking points none the less. 
to gain “social acceptanc e, to direct others, 4 _ Each of these four basic social skills have 
nd to partici ipate cooperatively are con- | been carefully examined in order to locate 
sidered maniiest skills. These skills are open measures for the evaluation: of the intensity 
to ‘direct observation. Others: “may (and of ‘the : skill called out in in each specific job. 


others. commonly do) judge the extent The search for a quantitative : statement has. 


which habits. of a particular individual con- directed the choice of indices \ which meet the | 

their expectations based on their cthteria of clarity, objectivity, and ease of 
personal interpretations of the application, A description follows: 


of specific jobs. other words, manifest Base Points. Some social factors with 
skills” 


actual or potential pressure of individual 
or group demands. As we examine a job 
which requires this skill “we are concerned 
_ with such questions as: To what extent does — 


this job re ulre: 
person who can take criticism, 


A person who can build resistance to seeainae 


skills, These factors are e 


mum we weight of 100 excep 


each given a maxi- 


t the last which i is 
permitted a maximum weight of 400. 
scale includes a possible 1000 points with 
600 0 allocated to the manifest skills A, B, and q 
By 2 and 400 to the latent skill D. This weight- = 

— ing was made after consultation with a gen- 
sure of individual groups, = manager and a personnel director. No 
person who can maintain physical | attempt “made for greater 

for it is 


mental health in the midst of competitive an 
that the factors are “not com- 


hostile ‘social forces, precision in the relative weights, 


skills. 


Ability 


ls are” performed as overt behavior. varying minimum requirements are common 

Others are aware of ‘their to all occupations. . These include 
work, and reasonable dress, health, form the; 
Imost no scientific attention personal habits. For these characteristics a After son 
base of 100 points is allotted toeach worker. Ju 

sponsibility for others, As conceived here social evaluation of jobs is concerned different 
is latent. Others cannot easily observe only with characteristics above this the re’ 
or judge the extent to. which this skill is ‘mum judges wv 
‘Tequired on the job, nor can individuals be Weighting of Social F Ractors. The judges w 
easily identified who possess it. For we are tive social ev valuation of a a job depends upon 
speaking of the ability to ‘maintain extent to which the seven ‘social factors 
‘self -confide nce and effective direction of the are ‘present in the requirements of the job. of jobs a 
required functions in the presence of These factors are included in the four basic them 


> 
indirectly to position, | 
a 
| 
Ability 
Cont 
«Und 
relat 
im 


social 
confi- 


to Make Vocational Social 


i Ability to Direct Individuals and 
5. Skill Intensity for size of Group Directed 


Relative Weight 


— 
=] 


= 


|: Ability. to Cooperate W With Members of Work Groups 


Ability to Assume Personal Responsibility for Others 


Ky 
7 Direct Responsibility for Others 25 points per person . 
Indirect Responsibility for I per person 


After the seven social factors w were in n final volved, The list included “Personne! el 
form they wei were pre- tested on a small group. . Directors, one College Appointments Direc- a 
After some revisions they were submitted to tor, one Industrial . Arts: Director, one 
expert judges who were asked to rank the tional Counselor, Dean of Men, one 
med different requirements of each factor in order F ‘oreman, two Ministers, and two Sociolo- 
relative social skills. involved. gists. W orking independently of one an- 
judges were selected for this” task. These other, they agreed on the rank to be assigned 


om - judges were selected on the basis of two the requirements | with no factor showing less 
pon 4 criteria: first, their "experience “gave them than 80 per cent agreement. T he factors a are 
tors intimate acquaintance with a number described and the point values are assigned 
job. jobs and, secondly, ‘their experience gave according to the ra require- 
asic them of the social skills in- ‘ment received. 
6. ‘The: Social F F actors Described. 
Ability to Make Vocational Social Contacts 


with working associates, customers, or the public. 


ny ‘I. e requires few or infrequent contacts with itil during most of the work time. 
_ _ Examples: Night watchman, ‘many writers and research workers, forest ranger. 

2. Job requires direct contact with working associates: during most of the work time. 
“4 Examples : Workers on assembly line, railroad crew, office workers. as 
+ Job requires direct contact with cus stomers, clients, or cine public during most of 


; and teachers, many y retail clerks. 


tv 
ha 
4 
be 


Examples: College President or ‘Dean, many managerial posi 

official, newspaper publisher and editor. 

Contacts with business class, working 

Under this factor identify the class of people v with which the is requi 
the relative social skill involved. People may be “considered belonging to the ‘Bus siness Class 
when they address their activities predominantly to people in the selling or promotion of 
things, services, and ideas. People of the Working Class may be considered as those who 
address their activities in getting their living primarily to things utilizing material ~~" in ‘the 


making of things and the 
1. Job requires contact with persons ” the business class during most st of the prerer ue, 


xamples: Office manager, accountant, most business executives. 


Job requires contact with persons of the working class during most of the work time. 


s and working people during the 


fe insurance agent, public school ‘teacher, county and city 


or expected whe n “off the 


“1. Job or no socal entertainment when “off. the job.” 
n “off the job. 
Special expense account is often prov ided for such entertainment 
Many sales smen, some executives. 


Examples: ‘ College President, college professor, lobbyist, most business ex xecutives. — 


, Direction of non- n-supervisory subordi nates, supervisory subordinates, or persuasive and con- 


Under this factor identify the nature of the social responsibility. and ev raluate the telative 
difficulty in managing people under different definitions of authority. 

I. Job Fequires the abi lity t o manage subordinates who have no supervis isory authority” 

Any supervisory job which has direct “ ‘line’ ” authority over ‘ ~ workers.” (CMe 

e ability to manage subordinates who are ‘superv isors them mselves. mdi 

: Managerial positions which have direct “Tine” authority over supervisory §§ of the sca 

requires the ability to persuade or guide others to buy products or follow instruc- ‘howe 
tions or advice when the respondents are not required to do so by any direct line of | 

Example: Production planning en engineer, personnel teacher, ports to m 

Job seeuiees contacts which demand both the ability to persuade or guide others ov or were, made 

iw it whom the job has no formally invested authority, as well as the ability to manage — _ measureme 

supervisory or non- supervisory subordinates through the use of “line authority. | m 


Examples: Y.M.C.A. director, Boy S Scout Executive, } Minister of a church which ing more | 


tS 4. Job requires a large number of contacts with both working associates and customers BP 7 7. 
O32 
| 33-66 
67-100 
|) 
entertainment of customers, working associates, or influential peopl the job” 
hours. Evaluate relative social skill involved, 
O32 ' 
80-100 
67-100 2-100 
Perso 
le . 
re 
ie 
id 
| 
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ibility. for small, inte rmediate, or large groups of people as working associates or clients. 5 


5 5 . Re Spons 


Under: this factor identify ‘the s size of the group managed and evaluate the relative social skill 


Job requires direct or indirect | supervision of a small group (less | than 10) of poopie. 
-xamples: Straw boss, manager of small office. 


2. requires direct or indirect of group in in 


Class 
the Job requires direct or indirect supervision a large group. (ower er 50) 
Ex mples: Plant superintendent, college college teacher, 


Cc Ability to Cooperate with Members of Work Groups. 
6 in work groups requiring intimate association, or formal association. 
time, Under ‘this factor the of social participation in work group w which 

ae 


3 3. Job requires formal association within a large group with | minimum of face to face — 

contact but | with greater use of letters, telephone, telegram, and memoranda. att 
Examples: : Jobs. requiring a high degree of technical or administrative 

neering superin tendent, some office 1 managers. 

ob requires formal association in daily face to face 
60-7 _® samy ples: : Policy making and educational functions such as executives: whose work | Pe 
load involves a large amount - of conference. This requirement is a large 
of the work of teachers, physicians, lawyers, and dentists. 

Job requires a large amount of formal association both in face to. face contact | and = 
g 
also through the use of communication devices. 


College many business executives, ¥ A. and Y 


Powell for ‘people who report directly or indirectly to position, 
_ Under this factor identify the number of ‘persons reporting directly or indirectly to ore 
Job req ‘requires responsibility. for “(number of) p persons who report directly to pos 
2 requires r responsibility for (number of) pers sons who report i indirectly to position. 


the: reliability validity applied to ork situations and will revea 
the scale have been postponed until clearly the essential social Tequire- 
tensive study of its strength and weaknesses ments: of. situations. Our efforts are 
have been revealed by applications. This is directed here toa a demonstration of the dis- 
_ an exploratory study. This scale, which pa any power of the present scale when | : 
ports to make a social of jobs, to the job structure of a ‘small in- 


‘may be likened to those first efforts which dustrial company. 


were m made to effect job evaluation. If social 1A 
measurement of jobs is feasible and useful, AL EVALUATION OF IN 


= is much work yet to be done in build-— DU 
ing more precise scales. We s shell be industrial c 


lations 
Point \ 
q 
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over 
hich ompany which was chosen 
| the scale employs 180 
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\ 
will be referred to. 1s the Mid- © leader plant and office e officials, and some- 
ssor Company. This com- times" workmen. Letters must be r read and 
‘Pany ¢i carries an office force of ‘approximately others written. ‘Visiting c customers and 
25 employe ees and a factory force of about ernment officials must be entertained, Busi- 


55. Iti Is engaged i in Ue of air trips arranged. Meanwhile 


red the w vork behavi ior of all employ ees other persons are on his shoulders. ‘In 
in the company. This v was done to assure that a metric contrast | to this large range of fre- 
_ proper application of each social factor quent contact and responsibility, the n night 
ic would be made when the jobs were evalu- fireman maintains a solitary vigil at the fur- 
ated, The cooperation of the General Man- _naces. He sees no one except the night watch- 
ager was solicited to make the ratings becaus e who stops” occasionally during his 
of his intimate knowledge of the job | struc: rounds to exchange g gossip. He: eats his Tunch 
ture. After training in the meaning of the alone. He has n no for others 
Manager was then asked ‘to 
proper weights to the relative social skill ‘job pre its "varying options 
inv olved i in each job. The researcher checked | sociation and responsibility. 
to see ‘that the proper interpretation of the ‘The range and intensity of the manifest 


skills required in the jobs of the 


evaluations were referred to the jobs 160 are : 
selves to the individual | currently in the low tail of the curve within the area 
of non- \-supervisory jobs. The social skill 
manded of the gr great | bulk of workers: is rela- : 
tively low. . The social skill ‘Tequired ina few 
of the jobs is relatively great. Perhaps, the 


The social evaluation of jobs in the m 


‘western Compressor Company is shown in 

‘Here the total social skill points of | 

job have been plotted in the upper, 


j 


monotony of indus trial jobs might be ex- 
curve. The lower curve shows the social skill amined i in this light. It well: be 
the three manifest skills: it is not so much ‘the presence of repetitive 
_ Ability to Make Vi ocational- -Social Contacts, mechanical operations which is reducing the 
Ability to Direct “Individuals: and Groups, 2 creative elements of so ) many industrial jobs, 
“and Ability ‘Participate. ‘Cooperatively. but the dearth of opportunities for stimulat- 
The difference between the upper and lower j ing and meaningful social contact. 
“curve is a representation | of the evaluated | Thee contrast between those who carry 
latent skill, The Ability to Assume responsibility for others and those who do 
Responsibility. not is shown in Chart 1. Jobs which make 
The chart clearly s shows that the greatest relatively high demands for social skills also” 
social ‘skill is required by the | General Man- require assuming responsibility for others. 
ager, while the least is required of the Fire- ‘the jobs with high social 
_ man. The social worlds of these two jobs are nani ‘cannot 
vastly ‘different. > General Manager lives 
in an office which averages five to ten has “indi- 
phone calls an hour. Conferences are many. 


_ The scope of contacts include salesmen, gov- See Elton Mays and George Lombard, Team- 

customers, communit y and Labor Turnover in the Aircraft Industry 

1044. 
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SOCI AL F ACTORS OF THE, WORK SITUATION 


“cated elsewhere pore this: makes a dual de- this kind of description r eveal more clearly 
“mand « ‘on the nervous system. ‘Satisfactory the nature of the demands in the job and the 
- overt skills must be forthcoming as well as — _kind of individual who i is needed to perform 


ous: strength to carry on the — 


Total Social Skill 


Social ev valuation of key jobs— 


as a superstructure which lets a The of this study is 
weight down upon individual w ho must the social ok jobs, ‘through a 


keep performing his daily contacts beneath - 
it. Some individuals wear this weight lightly 


and well; others stagger irritably u nder it. aad psychological profile. The psy chological 


For our here it is desirable that ‘profile is a chart which shows a person's 


the use of sociometric profiles. The 
metric profile i is an adaptation of the widely 7 


demonstrate a principle. It is possible for social — place in a group on | several different ap- 
skill and esponsibility to be uncorrelated. praisals. The sociometric_ profiles used in 


‘This is particularly true in highly authoritarian this study show a job, : set in ‘the job struc- : 
structures. In such instances authority may stand ture of this ; small industrial company. and 
in lieu of social skill yet responsibility for others — ‘ 

may be very great. en uncommon in mili- compared on several different social factors 


tary organization. nsidered and somew! 


id and 

30 be 

| 


independent. The chart is made in the previous s Zz 
laying off on a graph paper a line which has to meet a wide scope of contacts but his 


represents the mean of a group and other status r range is small since. only. are 


actin 
his: forem 

to 
P resi 


parallel lines which represent u units of f disper- 
sion such as standard” scores. Chart 2 is 
sociometric profile chart on which have been 


President of two other ises 


plotted the ratings of three managerial jobs — and divides his | time between three interests. ; ‘tertainmet 
ine the Midwestern | Compressor Company. He carries direct responsibility for only five sons. 
T he ratings of each job on all seven factor who report to him in the Midwesten — Chart 
“which make the sociometric scale are ‘Compressor Company. Only in the social de- titles held 
- shown in standard scores as expressed in T mands “off the job” are requirements greater Mechanic: 


scores using McCall’s well- -known T- -Scale. 19 than for tl the General Manager. The’ ‘Plant: 
The McCall scale assumes 2 distribution Superintendent services a limited s scope and 
7 ranging from — —59 to +50. Each sigma unit range of contacts for he does not meet cus- 
is subdivided into ten parts of .1¢ each so t mers, salesmen, or "government — ‘officials 
Scope of Social act 


| WORK SITUATION 


tus Range 


10 20 : 30 


Social Participation 
“Social Demands ert 
Oy, 


Respons 


Intensity foe 
Size of Group Directed | 

Reeponsibility 


= 


‘Superintendent 


‘chine Ope 
CHART 2. si similar soi 


ge Sociometric profil s of three managerial jobs etween tk 
i that the total scale has 100 points in all. This ‘His job is to supervise ‘eleven sub- foremen -tendent an 
_ means that a score of 60 on any factor is 1s and maintain good labor relations with the tested to 

above the mean and therefore comparable in 1 55 men on the factory floor. He stands on 


units. Chart 2 shows that the Gen- equal terms with the General Manager Be of th 
eral Manager requires the: greatest social assuming the largest weight of responsibility chanical a 


skill. The scope and status range of contacts others. A high degree of skill is required sembly of 
required in this job- are great as was de- directing his group although he is greatly “Tequires 
aided in having line authority to back all of work in an 


E. F. Lindquist, A First. his contacts. He hires and fires. He is the equipment 


oe York, 1038, p. 133-134. The formula ‘boss’ in the factory. For this reason his job electrical 
requires less versatility. than that of the work in all 
+ Xisa President and General Manager, both of imity to o1 
it whom must be successful in situations where ff} automatic 
they” carry formal authority such as in that the 


particular | raw score in a given distribution and ] 
contacts with potential. ‘customers and gov- work of tl 


S.D. the mean and standard deviation, re- 


Ps 
i 4 
Tt 
i= WORK s 
| Beaty 
Status 
Social. 
al 
a 


ssident . effort i is not wasted. These men must t be able 
Dut his light requirements in ‘in “off the to get along” with | one e another, Any person 


are He expected | to entertain who disrupts good job relations hinders. the 
in this efficiency of the group. Each person must be 


Vice- “casion to accompany the General ‘Manager versatile. re- 
rprises 
erests 
ests. 


estem 
ial de- ofit- ‘plan ‘and the men 
“Mechanical Assembler, Machinist, and Ma- themselves es are of any! mem-— 
“WORK SITUATION. «1020 30 40 50 60_ 90 100 
Scope of Social Contact 


oc! ial Participation 

Demands: "ort the 


of ethers 


% Group Directed 
4 


Responsibility for cth 


Sociometric profiles of three. factory. 


“chine are which ch carry bers “jeopardize earnings ‘through 


similar social demands yet the differences lack of | cooperation and efficient workman- 


between them are great enough as to require ship. 


careful placement of the men. The Superin- ‘The machinists work on ‘machine tools 
_tendent and General Manager have both at- such as lathe, grinder, and boring mills. ‘They 


| tested to the importance | of team work i in the wo ork in a 2 more fixed position since their 


> 
- 


tasks required of the mechanical assembler. work is tied to a stationary - machine. How- 
One of the current jobs” on which the me-__ ever, their work requires to move about 

chanical assemblers are engaged is the as the machine shop as they are: assigned 
sembly of portable machine shops. This work different machining operations, They must 


that teams of fiv e to seven men be able to w ork around other machinists and 


“equipment 1 which requires mechanical a to get along with all the men in the machine 
work in all kinds of work positions in prox- The machine | operator is assigned to one 
_ imity to one another. There must be almost machine only. He has a Stationary position i 
automatic | ‘sy nchronization of function and is not moved about the machine shop. 
the work of each may supplement the His job therefore makes a lighter require- 
the other in that ‘time and social acceptance and participation. 
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pate ‘study ‘of work groups and cla 


> 
AT. 3. 


1. The Factory as a Poco 
he S 
3. The S 


= jobs behind status and technical denotation. | 
0 eee sociometric profile is an analytical tool 
From five is emerg- W ich permits examination of the compar- 
' - ing a body of data and theory that awaits ative social skills of a given job and provides 
nthesis, The dim outlines — of the skill intensity which is 
The gener ral purpose of this is paper hasbeen intensive examination ot 
- to initiate research into the social nature of ‘leaves out’ ’ the dynamic "interrelations 
_ jobs and to find common ‘social fa actors ee are ‘set into motion as workers $s perform 
underlie” characterize all occupations. their jobs. and interact with other r workers. 
is possible to find such’ social factors and he social nature of this group phenomena 
to measure the relative social skills 5 required — SB being gr: gradually revealed by Mayo, Roeth- : 

in 1 different jobs. possibility poses a lisberger, Whitehead, Moreno, Gardner, 
-challen ge. That challenge is to widen and W arner, Lombard, Moore, and others. There 
_ improve the social analysis of jobs so that: is: an intimate e connection between the 
the education and training of potential work- situ uation and the interpersonal relations of 
- ers will be improved and. the “subsequent workers. The work situation defines the char- © 
placement of workers will be more successful acteristics: and sets the limits of the social 
in the difficult process of matching men with participation, next step forward is is a clari- 
_ jobs. Sociology has a stake in this problem — fication of the role which must be play ed in 
the stakes are high . The productivity of "specific work situations as defined by the 
the worker, the pitch of labor relations, and individuals who compose the work groups. 


he happiness 0 of the i individual | depend partly An advance « of this order would | promise the 3 


wien 


+ 
- 
i- 
“3 
= 
5 
ge 
£ 


satisfactorily. . Moreove er the knowledge ‘the success ot or failure of a an individual worke 


necessary to reconstruct. work situations and — ins advance e of placement. In this way the 
a 4 

build meaning and purpose amidst the de ‘social and ‘economic waste of shoentecies 


mands for repetitive and standardized job and turnover, and the personal traumas of 


* 
performance await new discoveries in the job failure’ might be increasingly reduced. 


organization of work situations. old 
Dickson show in the famed Hawthorne For an excellent discussion of the challenge to 

‘Plant Study that there was no direct relation 
= een performance in the Bank Writin 
_ Observation Room and capacity to perform — 


as measured by ‘dexterity or intelligence 


sociology to develop knowledge about and _tech- 
niques of training for social skill see Elton Mayo, 
The Social Problems ‘of an Industrial Cit vilization, 


Cambridge, Mass., 1045, pp. 10-23. Cf. “The fact 
that the United States has developed a successful 


sts. The lowest. producer ranked first in series of tests for technical skills does not provide 


any extentuation for psychology. Within its narow 
- intelligence and third in the weighted solder- limits, this is useful and, indeed excellent. But the 


ing scores. The man who scored highest on general effect is to concentrate attention on tech- 
the soldering test ranked s sev venth in output. 0 mpo 


nical problems and to blind us to the importance 


of the problems of human cooperation- -social skill. 
lisberger and Dickson, op cit., p. —443- _ This blindness has unquestionably contributed to the 


The soc ial jactors of the work situation n offer - 
clues in the understanding ‘of wo orker 
morale and productivity. ~The social 'alu- 
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7 ECENT ‘studies of ‘the American Negro total of 81 children in three all-Negro 
stressed the significance of the classes were tested. Two of the classes 
value pattern in which lightness of and Y ) we were combinec d 3rd and ath grades, 
ation. skin is a | desideratum. T he widespread and while the third (Class Z) was combined 
tool. pe enetrating character of the color influence sth and 6th grade group, in the same ‘school 
npar- is suggested by Myrdal’ s comment that a as Class Y Table 1 contains a breakdown 
vides “cliques, clubs and social lie i in gener ral — 
sde- to be permeated by this color preference. ABLE I. Toran BY SEX AND Coron CaTE- 
The majority of these studies , however, 
have been done with adolescents or adults, 
tions we thus get only a recall of the meaning» 
‘form of skin color in earlier childhood, a recall 
‘kers. overlaid, no « doubt, with the rationalizations 
mena and frustrations of the intervening years. Pupils by Color Groups | 
Very light brown 
oeth- The work reported | here focuses” upon skin Light brown. 
dner, color discriminations as. they operate in -Brown...... 
There -_clusively Negro child groupings. It presents Dark brown......... 
k di le vardi ery dark brown... 
work ( irect evidence regarding the importance o “Pupils by Se 
upuls by Sex 
ns of ff skin color to the pre-adolescent Negro, and — pils by Sex 


char. fu furnishes insights into the operation 


clari- Standard sociometric and interview tech- “Total Number of Friendship 


hypotheses: first, that children in all- Negro tional Mentions.......... 880 503 
their value system the color preferences of 


of this sample by : sex and color categories. 
It reveals a fairly even sex ‘ratio in the three’ 

that skin color i is is operative asa: socially dif- 


and a rather close correspondence, 

t ferentiating factor at this age level. h ber 

within each class, between the number 

*Paper delivered at annual meetings of the The distrit 

American Sociological Society, Cleveland, March, reputational mentions. istri ution 
a | Myrdal, An A merican Dilemma, New York, lar to that reported by W arner for Chicago; 
aie P. 698. For intensive analyses of the color — namely, that dark- skinned Negroes are found — 
ge influence, see especially the volumes prepared ‘under in cle 
tech- * in greater ‘Proportion in = lower social class 

a the auspices of the American Youth Commission by rg 

Mayo, S. Johnson, W. Lloyd Warner, E. Franklin groups.” 
ation, - Frazier, and Allison Davis and John Dollard. a olor ratings were | made for each child 


» fact 
-ovide 


"No was to investigate adult color the following scale: 1—very dark brown; 


in the works cited in W ‘D.C, Me attempt | was” 
The writer would like to express here his thanks made to stratify these children rigorously; but data 
_ to Dr. Lloyd A. Cook for many helpful suggestions on parental occupations and education were avail-— 


able. Classes Y and Z lower class groups 


the conduct of this and to Dr. Paul 


Hatt for editorial assistance. 


to the 
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AMERIC. AN SOCIOLOGIC. AL REVIEW 
2—dark brown; - rown; respon question, in choic 
5—very light brown. Three : “ow hat skin do you u prefer?” the rem 

7 ratings were made in two of the school An inspectional comparison of the self and | terion, 
classes, using Negro and white raters in both adult ratings strongly suggests that The 
classes. In Class the correlations ratings of themselv es are skewed are pres 
the e three raters were + +.84; toward the lighter colors, 1 usually. one step. mitted t 
in Class + 78, and +, 76. the color scale. An analysis for statisti ical 
hese correlations indicate a very accept- significance of this distortion revealed that the 
able r reliability in color ratings, S, with” some-_ the difference in ratings for Class Y was” at each 
less satisfactory ‘results obtained in significant at the .o5 level of chance; and for ‘Table 2. 
Class Class Z, at the .o1 level of chance. Thus the 
there is a significant tendency on the part of tively lit 
these children to rate themselves lighter than what gt 
our types, of ‘evidence regarding light ness “objective: adult 1 ratings justify 
darkness of skin as value criteria were avery child in Class x was intervi iew wed those val 
TABLE. 2. RESPONSES TO 10 \TIVES IN Ww isHES” T EST, SHowmNG REQU ENCY 


skin | 8mes_ Bigger | looking good 


Stronger 


liked with 


‘parent 


the respc 


at of the ar 


Totals by 


Ww ishes 


o2 2 dark or 1 
3345 3 5 


30 


1 
q 


gathered: first, ratings by to. determine whether color preference was 
two classes, the same color scale expressed as a motivation for _ friendship 
the: adult raters; second, | motivations for choice or rejection. No mention of skin color 
friends hip choice were determined through “was made by the investigator until the Close 
_ interviews; third, a “Three Wishes’ ’ test was , of the interview , when a direct question was | 
designed to bring out the relative desirability asked regarding g the importance of “looks | 
of lightness of skin through ‘10 such state- in choosing friends. A summary of these data i 
“ments as, “I would like to be stronger than reveals the almost complete 2 absence o of ‘skin 
now,” or “I would like to have lighter color as a verbalized motivation, one 


in his 
best frien 


er ‘The ite 


skin than I have now,” etc. ; fourth, verbatim child mentioned lightness of skin asafactor of Personal 
in choosing. The bulk of the r reasons dated by C 
ora a similar a centered around compatibility in play, sch ool if 


Age, New 
Education, 


numerical scaling technique, of C. H. Parrish, The -behavi ior, and general cooperativeness. The 
= 
Significance of Color in the Negro Community, un- direct question concerning “looks” brought 


published Ph.D. dissertation, University of Chicago, "This s 

recognition of skin color as a possible | of Dr. Lot 

Class Y was rated by the writer 

smaller range ¢ of ‘skin ¢ color difference” in Class The formula used here is found in indebted to 


ing its use. 


may account | the less satisfactory correlations. Snedecor, ‘Statistical Methods, Towa, 1938, p. 


M4 
¥ 
iH 
4} | iP 
Mite 
thy 
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in chalice: of friends but 
the remainder rejected skin color as a cri- “Dislike them.” ” The choices made through © 
5 terion, this scale were kept anonymous to the child, 
| a The results of the “Three Wishes” test” but a coding system permitted the investi 
kewed _ are presented in Table 2. Each child was per- gator to” know what. ratings were | giv en. 
e step mitted to indicate a first, second, and third each: child. A re- e-test of Class ‘X one v week 

i that 


32. 


nd the frequency of mention for each wish + 90. 


at each level of preference is indicated ‘The analysis of variance technique was” 

nd able 2. It is clear that these children, faced ed to determine whether significant 

Thus, vith the ten alternatives given, show rela- 4 differences i in friendship choice status (social ! 

art of itiv ely little desire for | lighter | skin and acceptance) existed among the Several 

r than greater desire for better hair. ‘groups ; within each of the three classes. 
h- 


eatest desirability, however, attaches to the purpose of this analy sis, the null hypot 


those values (e. “smarter, ” and “stronger namely, that no ‘sig- 


Space limitations | preclude ; a verbatim report this analysis indicated that there were re signifi-- 
@ the answers given, but a large number of cant differences at the or level of | chance 


iend the responses were similar to the following ‘among the. color groups i in Cla ‘lass xX and (Class 
— “I’d like to be the color of my my uncle, because by No significant differences were found in ~ as 
he’s lighter the than my family”; or “David's: Class Z. The writer tentatively — 
color, because he’ s light”; -and “My own therefore, ‘that the s skin color of the person 
color; s almost the color I like, not too being rated makes a difference in two of the “a 
dark or too light , but smooth. Te aken as a school classes, while no such difference is ¥ 
whole, these responses indicate a clear evident i in Claes 
of preference for light skin. the: purpose of further analysis of 
30 scores were computed for e every color group 
Two measures of the operational impor. in each class. The results are given in 
was tance of skin color” differences were used It should be noted that since the compu: | 
iship friendship choice and in the tation of scores was based upon the numbers 
close the Ohio Social Acceptance Scale, which The analysis technique is essentially 
Tequires each ¢ child to rate every other child; a of the variability within groups w ith 
his « class as My very, very the variability between groups to attributed to 
best friends” —“My other friends’ the between groups’ variance may ve attributed to id 
data oN f k chance variation. It is customary y to reject the null 
ot riends, put ay ~~ ‘Don’ now — hypothesis if the obtained ratio significant at 


the level; to hold the null hypothesis in doubt 
ze The items on this iat ws owe much to the ‘ “Test 7 the ratio is significant between .or and .o5; and > 
of Personality Adjustment,” constructed and vali- to accept the null hypothesis if the ratio is’ — 
_ dated by Carl Rogers. Cf. his Measuring Personality te .05 level of significance. For the purposes of this | 
Adjustment in Children Nine to Thirteen Years of ; ‘study, | the Or level of significance is viewed, there-_ 
_ Age, New York, Teachers College Contributions to | fore, as the only level justifying the conclusion ae 
#458, critical differences exist without question. For a 
*This scale was dev eloped the guidance similar use of the ratio and its corollary lev els 
Dr. Louis Raths and has been used in many of significance, cf. P. O. Johnson and F. Tsao, 
e schools throughout the state of Ohio. The writer is “Factoral Design and Covariance in the Study of 


indebted t to Dr. Dr. Raths for helpful Individual Educational Development,’ ”  Psycho-— 
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ABLE 3. MEAN SCORES IN SoctaL ACCE PTANCE, BY 
KIN OLOR, FOR THREE ALIL- 


ight 
ed to compare each social acceptance 


mean with every other ‘mean in | 
— 3 school class to determine the color groups 
between: which statistically significant 
No data sified In Class the ‘ lig ght brown”- “dark 
“very dark brown.” comparison is the only difference 


No data since no children y were rated “ “very he ] h 
brown,’ n,” and only one cme as ‘ = is significant at the .< lof cl 


1-6 of the Ohio Socia Acceptance Scale (in are significant: “very light brown’ n”* “dark | 
is most acceptable and 6 least | brown”; “very. light brown’-“* very dark 
ceptable), low mean social acceptance score “Tight “dark brown’ and 
indicative of greater acceptability. 
Table 3 3 reveals glance that the “light nificant consistently pint 
brown” and “very light brown” color groups, to the ‘greater the lighter” 
classes Xx and have a | higher accept- color groups. 
_ ability than that of the other color groups. 
The table reveals, also, that there is arather — portance of skin color pilosa 
consistent decline in acceptability as the group. were 
move from the lighter to the darker groups. the Ohi ecognition 
his is most evident in Class Y, where there 
is a ste 


4 
“con 


= SKIN Coven, THREE Scr 


Class Y 


‘(Critical 


“Ge light (brown 


Dark brown. 

Very dark b brown. . 
Light brown 
n 


Nos 


ences exi: 
“Very dark brown in the ma 


Not significant at the .05 OF .O1 level of chance. 


oh oe i data i in the “‘very dark brown” * category since only one one child wa was was classified | in tite category, andwas ff have been 


“very dark brown” § Scale," 
ters of 
fs “Are th 
t 
q 
| 
» 
Cc lor Comparison Difference Signif- Difference Differe 
twee cance weet ween Class Y, 2. 
4 4 
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 Scale,"' which asks eac significant in | friendship 


his group with 18 no corresponding reputational differ- 
Nine of these items are favorable ences were discovered. 


‘Are. there any our r room The precise character of the differences 
He very, very good in the g games we in skin color ratings is _tevealed” in Table — 
play?” ); nine are unfavorable (e. In both school classes, those favo 
“Are there boys and girls in our r room who items which | show significant skin color 
always think of themselves first?”). being disproportionately 


BLE & MEAN SKIN CoLor RATINGs, DIFFERENCES: AMONG MEANS, AND LEVELS OF Sic NIFICA NC) 
REPUTATION LITE MS, wo ALL-N GRO SCHOOL I ASSES 


‘rence 


“dar 


dark 


and 


683 
522 


216 


or 


0000. 


 s Differences are taken from the grand mean in each school class. F ‘or Class xX this mean was 3.34; ‘ail for 


are favorable reputations 


To de determine whether unfavorable reputa- 
tions were directed | toward the darker skin — “significant ptt is in the direction os 


color groups, a mean skin color rating for lighter 1 mean skin color rating) ; and thos 
each” of the 18 reputational items “was com- 


_ puted, and a an analysis of variance ‘made for toward the darker children. “There | is, how- 


of the three classes. Significant differ- ever, no indiscriminate assignment of favor- 


ences in. skin color rating were found in able or unfavorable reputations by skin | 
Class X and Class Y; no significant differ- — color. This is borne out, for example, by the - 

aa existed in Class Z. It is important | to fact that in Class X, six reputational items 

note that these findings parallel | the findings show no significant differences by skin color. so 


in the matter of friendship choice: where Only items show significant differences 


both | school classes. For both school 
This scale and the Ohio Social Acceptance Scale 


have been published by the Bureau of Educational classes, however, there’ is. a consistent rise 
a of the Ohio State U rivets, = fall of skin color rating as we move from. 7 
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favorable to ‘unfavorable items (all. even-_ di in games, colo 


vhether the p person chosen is goc 
numbered items being favorable reputa- or refrains: from “ “tattling,” etc. while the 
and onl 


tions). ‘or Class > X, half of ‘the items adolescent’ Negro, emerging into a period of 4 

show color differences which are significant; “competition for occupations and for dates, ‘Be 
_ while in Class Y, one-third show sence as well as impending marriage, ‘may exhibit 
difference, 


in his choices and ‘Tejections | a concern more 
directly” related to the important skin color 


criterion. Our position is that color values 

___ The evidence presented | | here support: ts the | may serve as a a frame c of reference for “= | which tl 

eri ‘elaborated i in a previous section. ship choice long before these values becé me held th 

Third and fourth grade Negro children, in a associated with the dev velopmental tasks of i different 

uniracial group | context, "reveal clearly their the child, or with the conscious status striv- variable 

‘committment to the superior value of light ing w vhich ‘involves color. The failure to | choice 

skin; and skin color differences are associ- verbalize color values as a basis for choice | 


wae 

ated with differences in friendship and repu- may thus be a function, not of inhibition, © 
‘tational status. attempt will be but ‘of the fact that the values in are 
: here to summarize this evidence; but several not an. integral part of the child’s 


theoretical implications of the data: must be culture. 


theoretical pos 3 is bas 
several factors: first, the verbatim r responses ; 


__ Two aspects of ¢ our findings are most ah 
ing. First, though fav orable friends ship 
choice As significantly associated light- 


- suggest no hesitation on the part of the child 


like n many social norms, “become ‘of child ‘inhibitions of “color 
lished quite early as a basic frame of tefer- tions, the evidence: on this point coming 
ence for the child; but it is no uggested ~ largely from the recall of childhood | cperi- 
that t the color frame of reference which chan- ence by adults. The inhibitions attendant — 
 nelizes choice need | be a matter of conscious - upon ‘the expression of | color distinctions 

“awareness on the part of the child. Sherif’s” during these more mature periods may sig- 


experiments in the establishment of social nificantly distort accurate recall. 


"present, 
tha 
ed in 


norms suggest that these norms may be de- A second important aspect of our results | 
veloped. without the subject’s of requires comment; namely, the absence of 
their operation. significant choice differences i in Class ZT area ‘whe 
a. Further, it is the writer’s siete ‘tha t class, being i in the same school as Class Y, is EE well over 
the skin color frame of reference operates as — presumed to hav e been exposed to roughly : to 75,000 
_a “heteronomous” social norm; it is a norm | the same value patterns. It may be that the | in towns 
impo ed upon the. child from without, a norm ‘difference between the classes is due to the : new farm: 
_ which is not “interiorized” at this age level.’* fact’ that C lass Z is composed of older ff towns will 
‘It As, ‘therefore, not verbalized as a motiv a-  children;*® but a preliminary analysis of large citie 
tion because it bears no immediate relation data from another (bi- racial) 5th-6th _— ‘ged recrea 
‘ comm 


to the pursuits and tasks of the child. Thus, class indicates | significant color differences 
to the grade school Negro child, skin color exist at this a age ze level. It is especially to be 
noted that exhibited a 


to serve tl 
take | 


is Jess important ‘per se than , for example, — 


2M. Sherif, The of Social Herm, op. cit. for a view which that requii 
ew York, 1936. the importance of inhibitory tendencies. 
an ‘exposition of the ‘relation of Piaget's J. H. Criswell, A Sociometric Study of Paper 


concepts of heteronomous and autonomous morality Race Cleavage in the Classroom, Archives of 
to social | norms, cf. M. Sherif, Op. cit., pp. 180- 181. chology, # 235, 1939. 
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“4 pie _ skin color preference as a basis tor choice. gave no evidence of inhibition on the score _ st in 
farming. 
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S AND THE COLUMBIA BASIN 
) differences : no child in this group This point of view emphasizes the fact that 
eda color rating of ‘ “very light brown,” _ values must not t be viewed as fixed reference ; 
caly child rated as “light brown. 
chibit sa 


ith respect ‘to color is being re- the classes be all- in composition 


re ated i in terms the situation 1 in bears a | to the 


in Class choose studies of both intra- racial inter- 
color values, being choice must be viewed as presenting choice 
_under the Specific impact of situations the | frames of 


mare THE PLANNING 
‘level COLUMBIA BAS 


color. HE Columbia Basin Irrigation 1 "roject nd 

two and a half million acres" basic phy ‘sical problems i in converting 
score south central Was hington, about the area from its present to future develop- 
lirect half of which are suitable for irrigation ment are those of ‘irrigation, land use, trans-_ 
stinc- ff farming. Most of the land now under culti- portation, and domestic water supply. The 4 
ming — _ vation i is in large dry land wheat farms. The b basic economic problems are those of farming 
“peri pr resent ‘population of the area is slightly and other business enterprises, | marketing, 
more than 11,000 (not including those ho costs, and financing, The basic social prob- 
mov oved into the area as war industry work~ lems are those having to do with the amount — 

ers), of which approximately 7,000 live and composition of population. to be served, 


incorporated towns. The farm population development, location and organization 


onses 
child 


-of f the area is not more than 4, ~_ of social services, and the level of living of | 


It is estimated that the population of the the settlers. 


ar rea when it it is completely settled will Needless to say, it is ‘clearly recognized 
well over 3 300, 000, somewhere from 50, 0,000 “that the phy sical problems have economic 
| to 75,000 located on farms, the remainder aspects, economic problems have social 
in tow and cities. Not less ss than 10, 000 aspects and even that the phy sical problems 
| new farms will be created. A number of new cannot be solved without giving  considera- 
vns will “appear and one or twor moderately to social facts” consequences. 
large cities will develop. Churches, schools, — in planning it was recognized that a consid- _ 
“and recreation centers as well as trade centers : erable degree of isolation of ‘specific problems _ 
and commercial agencies will be established — was a requisite to the detailed investigation — 
to ) serve the new settlers, This ‘development essential: t to sound analysis. This isolation © 
will take place whether or not there is any was ac accomplished by listing 28 problems for 
‘further economic and social planning than __ investigation and assigning each to a group 
that required to. bring irrigation water from 7 of experts for study and report. ’ To a 
stand the relation of social planning to all 
other factors it is necessary to know some- q 


Paper read before Community pen Ecology 
ings, Clevelan eland, Ohio, March I, 1946. about 1 w hat others were assigned t to do. 


J 7 


‘Section of the American Sociological ‘Society Meet- 
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From 3 to 22 experts were a be developed to. control privately ‘their ta 
Problem No. 16: How control state, county 
Proble m No. 1: What types of farm econ omy “irrig atior 
been successful, which types unsuc- Ma Ts annual theory 4 
on ‘other which lands should be brought in during 
Problem No. 18: To determine the optimum 
= te number of new villages and formulate plans economis 
imate, fopograpay, freight costs, the orderly development of cities and knowledg 
Problem No. 19: -To plan desirable additions to 
| modifications of of the net. brought 
Problem No. 20: To plan desirable additions 
: No. ‘What are ‘the normal water railroad experienc 
‘requirements for the crop and Ta 0. 21: What is the possible’ wert 
pay project area of the Co- 
lumbia River a asa commercial r route? service ce 
Problem No. 22: What are the essential facts 


with respect to the occurrence, movement, than: kno 
“quantities qualities _of underground social: ‘ph 


Waters throug out the project areas? “np 
sii ‘m No. -% Ww hat portion of the area, if : Problem No. 23: To lan the fac ilities needed ld 
to bring electric. energy” to various parts path 


accommodate farm laborers and part-time 

Preble m No. 8: To delimit the sections within 
which farms will be laid out. 
Problem No. 9: What feasible means could be 
adopted or to help insure an ade- 


of the project area. Utopian s 


cessi s 
Problem No. 24: What processing plants cag facts they 


other facilities will be needed? 


and 
Problem No. 25: To locate and plan lay- 


and improv ement of rural parks and recre- stitute for 


; 
level of living and minimize financial Problem No. 26: To formulate plans to pro- -Tesponsibi 
commitments of needy settlers? 
Proble m No. 10: What advantages and disad- ‘mote the recreational 1 use of the reservoir committee 
if any, in form -out and above Grand Coulee Dam and its settlement 
settlers in small communities or on lear _ Problem N 0. 27: To plan the location of sites | bership or 
for rural schools, churches, community 
Problem No. Should ; halls, market centers, athletic fields and the labo! 
stream, , Columbia River navigation, flood No. ‘settlers, vi 
control and general social benefits be as- tal grounds, 
signed equitable share of the -vantageous pattern of local governmental (3) They 
specializec 
Investig 
ments toward the cos at of primary ‘irrigation imnartant 
works from nonrural settlers? to this s audience of on two |e 
Problem No. 13: Is it desirable and practicable questions: (1) To which of these 28 prob- * Gs 
to assign different payment charges against lems and specific inv estigations do you think _ their Bess 
the different classes of land? " sae sociologis ts should have been assigned? (2 ) an explané 
m No. How finance needy settlers? W hat, if any, ‘essential social planning prob- “opportuni 


portant to 
at which 
ported anc 
could prese 
of i inv estig 
so held | 
_vited and 1 


m hat apecaeiaeatxots lems would you ou add to the 28 listed above? 
My guess is that answering the first of 


 €& ach statement was much longer and therefore these two questions unless ou were merely 
definitive than space here permits. See Colum-— q 1 | 
bia Basin Joint Investigations, Character and Scope, olding ‘Pro essiona vestec interests, 


Bur. of Reclamation, USS. Govt. Print. Off.: 
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munity i 


also held. conferen es. 


vited and urged t 
j 


| conditioned for their tasks. he agricultural / evel of living, and (b) to minimize the finan- 


ported and sociologists as as anyone else We study of 12 2 farm families living | 


SOCIOL OGISTS- AN THE ‘COLUMBL \ B. \SIN 

their tasks ‘greater’ body of validated believed would. contribute ute to 
knowledge than did t the s iologists. The understanding of problems which were not. 
irrigation “engineers not only knew their primarily social. 
theory but had worked many similar The complete statement of Problem No. 
projects, The other engineers—highway = was, “What feasible means could be adopted 
electrical, and hy draulic—were ‘similarly (a) ‘to help i insure an adequate 


| brought with h them an € elaborate | cial commitments of needy settlers in provid- 


knowledge and experience in the analysis ing suitable and essential improt vements?” 
of fe farm enterprise and considerable experi- Bt Sociologists” were at first asked pre-- 
in farm lay-out. town planners scribe what level of living settlers should 
brought: “Tittle” by way of testec | practical have.’ ” This, they said, could not be done, but — 
ope or theory « of planning, because th that they would be willing to attempt to dis- 
they were either city planners or had never a cover what lev els of living settlers will prob- 

given ‘much consideration to towns as rural ably demand; what levels, without the ~~ 
service centers. -tainment of which, the turnover of settlers 
he sociologists could bring little. ‘more: would probably be great and the morale 
“than knowledge gained from the analysis of | among g settlers would probably be bad. “a 
social” phenomena which resulted from attacking this problem i it was assumed that 
unplanned developments and general, settler families would want, probably 
— precise, _ knowledge of he seas demand, levels of living equal to and similar 
pathologies which had Tesulted to those which had prevailed in the areas 
topian n social planning. In the face of these from. which they came; furthermore, that 
facts they had a quota of social reformers ‘their standards of living would tend to be 
and promoters seeking to pinch- -hit or sub- the highest levels’ prevailing among other 
stitute for them on committee assignments. _ farm families among whom they had lived. 
a Sociologists were assigned the following — Data « on recent migrations and the geogra- 

responsibilities: (1) _chairmanships of the phic sources of ‘settlers on the most ‘recently 
committees investigate the problem of established _recl amation settlements fur- 
settlement patterns and the problem of loca- _nished considerable | information on areas to 

tion of sites for service centers; (2) mem- ® studied. It was therefore planned to ‘Te 
bership on the committees to investigate the analyze the Consumer Purchase Study data 7 
problems of lev vels of living, part- time farms for four main areas of prospective settlers — 
and laborers’ allotments, financing needy — and to make reconnaissance field studies in 


| settlers, villages, rural parks ar and recreational these same areas in order to determine rela- _ 


| grounds, and_ local units of government; and - tions « of levels and standards of living ; 
(3) They were asked to make a number of Data for three o of these areas were ana- 
specialized collateral investigations. lyzed: (1) a group of 948 native born, 
Inve: estigation committee © were relief farm families in W estern Oregon and 
important because they opened wide the ashington selected as representative of 
‘gates hee opportunity for sociologis sts to make small full- time farms; (2) a group of 948 
their contributions. Space does | not permit | native born nonrelief farm families in North _ 
an an explanation of | the ways s by which | other Dakota and Kansas tc o represent relatively 


opportunities were presented but 


it is im- large full-time farms; and (3) a a group of 
portant to relate that conferences were held 38 383 native born, nonrelief part-time farmers : 
at which | all investigating committees re- Oregon. To these were added, 


families i ‘in W Vestern Oregon: and Wa: 


ag 
ig 
n during | ; 
ble sig- 
and the 4 
think | 
1? (2) 
irst of 
Of | on related problems. findings 


CAL REV IEW 
“Cultural necessities” were canning, 
_ washing machines, | beauty and barber shop — 
services, phys sicians’ services, automobiles, 
radios, reading materials, recreation, motion — 

2. “Cultural rarities” were central family 
 thoug 
electric sewing machines machines, 


whose income av ailable for family living fell P 
below the $1 ,000- $1, 250 lev el went into -_ 


farm families i in Eastern Oregon A a a 
same pattern. Those in North Dakota and 
Kansas began going into debt if and when 
_ they : didn’t t have from $1,250 to $1,500 a avail- 


irrigation projects did not go into” debt to 
maintain n their levels of living except when ) 


their incomes available for living 


“suming 
in 1 early erences regarding th settled areas conducted not only the 
tandard hrow light on the problems which ‘sucl 
but for the additional _purpos of assisting 
P ‘Committee 14 which dealt with the financing 
_ that time sharply ques stioned by some of the wll *xpend 
Of settlers. It revealed clearly that families ld 
A ~ economists, but it was difficult to deny after 1a 
which they had been accustomed and the ence by 
_ The purpose of second ‘investigation 
o ..;. Presence of new things even if the items were ences f 
in levels of living was to determine if possi-. 


‘far su erior to those they had oreviously by the 
_ble what types of goods and services settlers I 


en joyed. “Above everything | else, they project. 
will demand and the order i in which they will © 
jected to having others decide the things for AS 
desire to secure them. Two lines of study ‘morale 
which their money should be spent. In one 
d _ were planned, one a further analysis of Con- , \ Ai of 
sumer Purchase data, the other field studies lowe 
newly irrigation project were told 
on reclamation projects similar to Columbia that they were the 
they had been and were going through the — “yoo 
in the first study farm family records 
process t that ‘thousands of families Becaus 
from Western Oregon and W ashington and 4 
would soon experience. in the Columbia Basin — study wer 
North Dakota and Kansas were used. study 
were therefore an exceptionally good were by a 
scatter diagram was used to show the relaw | 
— source of information to be used as as guidance ~ ices that } 


tionship between the proportion of low and 
income families reporting ‘expenditures | to Columbia Basin settlement. They vel of 


oa as sked to say anything which they thought { 
= particular items for which expenditures whether 


were made. Items consistently purchased | by planners of the” Columbia Basin project "ferent opi 


should know. One person recorded what they 
all income groups were assumed to be “cul- ‘said whl anoth arri on the conver: woman 
” those hased only by ere iec area 
tural necessities,” those purchased only by 
low income families were termed “cultural tion. Their remarks clearly revealed the fol- J Was quick 
” These ‘purchas ed consistently lowing attitudes of mined tha 
_ income families: were | same as th 
termed “cultural luxuries” and those pur- Families on new settlement projects i in- ‘other sett! 
chased only high income families were sisted on retaining in their level of living those levels of lin 
termed ‘ ‘cultural rarities. Only the briefest 4 swig than 
which they had long been accustome facilities a 
Schuler, dgar A. and Swi iger, “Rachel Rowe, of these 1 


16 ry Study of Farm Family Levels and Standards of 

ss in the Plains and the Northwest, U.S. oscil 
of Agr. me ! Agr. Econ., January, 1946. (Mimeo n 


: Another 


Fisher, Levels of Living been publi 


s rege Settlers in the Columbia Basin. (Un- 


tes, 
a? 
thropic and civic organizations. ‘stele 
telephones, dentists’ services, and lif 
| 


2. ‘They about being was to study the actual 
= and services different from those to’ choices of settlers on at least two “reclama- - 
which they were accustomed or which were tion projects. Projects were to be selected 


notion 
a regarded as necessities by the average which, because of serial development o of one 
amily in their new lace residen 
eating, 4 -tesidence, even settlement after another, furnished farms 
‘though such goods and services were superior 
chines, homes at all stages of development. The 


to those which they had previously enjoyed. ho ‘bed foll 
ae They objected to having an overhead — methoc prescribec was to be as follows: in- - 


administration design and direct the rank and vestigators were to list and class sify the items 

- of items by means of which their level in the level of living which a present. and 
of living was to improved. absent in farm homes. t upon the assumption 

_ 4. In many instances they objected to as- that each family had made specific decisions 

hand 

suming a burden of debt for improved items: in the e expenditures for major items. The i in- 

: in their level of living when the acquisition -_-vestigators were to ascertain in the case ae 
of such items was not the result of their om each major dedi why the ‘item was se-— 


free choices. and what other items we were for the 


5. Level of being sacrificed. It was thought that 


be also with each other in ihe choices would been and were 
final disposition of the family income: the between such expenditures as pay-— 
things items were variously ranked in order of prefer- ments: purchase debts, farm im- 
id the by different families. The order of prefer- provements, farm machinery, houses, 
ences frequently | differed from that prescribed automobiles, major household furnishings, 
by planners” and administrators ‘the ecincation of children, etc. 


arg i A second attack was to be the selection | 
6. As a result of these experiences a poor of farms and homes in the older settled areas 
morale developed on some projects even in the hich 
which could be easily identified as having 


face of superior goods and services provided tst di fail The 
j gs Ss 5. 
_at lower costs than would have been the case een outstanding succes 


ee had they been obtained without the assistance © inv estigators were to drive through the older 7 
cause ff of the administrators of the projects. ae section of the project and where they identi- 
th the fied a farm with an outstandingly good house, 


milies Because most of the interviews other farm. buildings, grove, orchard, 


Basin study were with men, and because men -etc., to go in and interview the farm family 


good “were by -and large critical of things and serv- discover how y this dev velopment was : ac- 

idance- ices that had been furnished to improve their complished. ‘They were to do the same thing 

were level of living, there was a question of when the evidences were that little progress 

ought ‘whether women settlers might 1 not have dif- in development had occurred. In both ty 

roject “ferent opinions and attitudes. To check this of cases, but especially in cases of outs tand- . 
t they a woman interv viewer was sent back into ing success, the history and. sequence of 
versa- “the. area to interv iew only farm women. It choices made were to be carefully q 
ne fol- was quickly a and rather thoroughly deter-- Only such > case was analy zed but 
les mined that women s attitudes were about the demonstrated the feas ibility of this. line of 
same as those of their husbands. In this analy — 
cts other settlements studied the one item Data were secured on the presence of 22, 
x those | levels of living which women mentioned more _ items in the level of living of settlers and in. Ps : 
its to fF often than men was the better educational he the first five years of occupancy a 4 i 
. facilities and opportunities being furnished they were obtained, but these findings threw ag 
their children. The results| of the study little o or no light on the bases and conditions 
age of "these 10 settlement projects have never of the choices by which they were selected 

published but were furnished to those for purchase. In many cases it is known that. 

in charge of settlement policy and adminis- 


trati 
ion. 


oning 
| 
| 
gs for q | | 
ment oi the for improvements. t is proba y not true, 


ERICAN SOCIOL OGICAL REV 
et is often said, that it takes three lay ers of « 


settlers per reclamation farm to accomplish 
satisfactory final development but it is un- selves to the specific conditions which will 
doubtedly true that good reclamation farms prevail in the Columbi: a Bas sin and, on the 
are not the sole proof of successful settle- other hand, probably best fit the habits and 
ment methods. Had this study been carried | traditions of those who will occupy the newly 
out it w ould have secured valuable and com- created farms.’ 
plete case records on both farm improv ement : The « determination by others of : some me phy- 


and farm oe of living improv e- sical and economic facts helped those work. 


ae 


on settlement patterns to see clearly 
some of the practical boundaries within 


which to plan. The committee knew, 


course, that the location of the 1 main ‘canals 
: - will have to be largely determined by topog- 


r raphy and that this: will dictate where i irriga- 


hat advantage and social 


nuc clear hamlets? “Should ex, ‘tion | farming can be done. Another investi- 
made on some of the project” committee had determined that in 
suc suc h farm community cente ers?” ome areas wells for domestic water supply. 
will probably ne ed to be 700 feet deep and 


: The c committee did not assume that family 
residence locations should be determined | that such wells may cost $3,000 each, T he 


wholly by criteria of convenience to farm committee knew that individual | farm hold- 
F work, but also by criteria of conv enience to ings v will be restricted by law to 80 acres and > 


community “service, trade centers, publi ic that other committees | had estimated that 
utilities and settler desires. It did not confine farms: will | average 60 acres in size, It did 
" not, however, assume that all social planning — 
need be determined Ww holly by the phy sical 
and economic planning « done by others. It 
assumed that roads, electric and d telephone J 
lines can and should be built to accommo- 
date whatever settlement pattern is decided 
‘on, rather than these being allowed to dic- 

tate settlement patterns. It was known, how- 
ever, that the costs of these utilities must be 
a definite consideration, 
: Nothing n need be said about the review of 


- 
clues fer specific investigations. It knew that the general history of settlement of ‘this conti- 


“nuclear hamlets” isolated 
it knew that in the history of the 300 yeal 
7 a largely unplanned settlement and resettle- 
_ ment in this country practically every possi- } 
ble known pattern of settlement had 
dev eloped. It believed that it should attempt 
to derive from a study of this history, ‘includ-- 
ing 40 years of irrigation settlement experi- 
= some sound guidance for future settle. 


no critical analyses had been made of excep- nent. As a matter of fact that written history 
tions to the rule of isolated farmstead loca- “contains little which can be used for analyti- 
tion. It therefore planned to review all ‘the cal purposes. _ Neither historians, geographers, 
general literature on settlement | patterns and * economists, nor sociologists have in the past 
carefully analyze all available studies of assumed that the location of farmsteads- had 


terns. It also planned to make field studies efficiency in farm. operation. Worse. yet, most 
of Mormon settlements, reclamation project of them have assumed that to” attempt to 


-_ ements, and Farm Security and Subsist- plan s such locations was nothing more than to 

Homesteads "projec cts. It knew, counsel with romance. Only some slight 
that the findings of some other ‘in- terials: on “Utopian” or ‘Communistic” Col- 
on 


vestig 


aiien eamieiel. would present facts o nies, some on cultural islands and a few re- 
and conditions which should be taken into _ cent studies on Spanish, French and Mormon 

consideration i final analysis and planning. communities were av ailable. 

It br 1 its consideration to 


on the one hand, best accommodate ‘them- 


unique specific or exceptional settlement pat- 1 importance bey convenience and 
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or away from village settlement, as measured 


voluminous. All that: will be recorded here i a 


ti 


n. Each group rationalized t 
3 


location “now more acceptable than in 


cul ‘use 
‘there was any observable trend to or away * 
from m village location of recently built houses _ 
it was slightly toward ‘edge of village” loca- 
tion; ‘moving out. from the village and in 


‘from | the farm. Th he committee did not or more to rods from 
anything in the co-operative experience of the ay. It should be provided that 


Geddes, Joseph A., Farm Versus Village 


Living in Utah, U tah Agr. oe Sta. Bul. 0. 269, = 
Logan, Utah, March, 1936. 


SOCIOL OGISTS AND THE COLUMBIA BASIN” 
"project consisted of studies of at least. two Farm projects 
other irrigation projects, « of Mormon settle- which it believed it should recommend as a 

_ ments in Utah and in the Cache Valleys, in "pattern to be followed in Columbia Basin 


Utah, and of a number of Subsistence Home- settlement. It found on reclamation projects 7 - 


~steads and Farm Security Administration that the pattern of scattered farmstead loca- 


projects. “tion hi had been followed without questioning, 
reclamation project was studied and even though irrigated farms average no more 
another. ‘was reconnoitered. Ten Mormon than 1/3 or 1/4 the size of farms out of which 
communities. and ten ‘arm Security Ad- the isolated farmstead location had 
ministration projects we ere studied. In the oped. 
one reclamation project a number of other The final ‘recommendations of this com- 
things were being studied at the same time- mittee were: 
and therefore little more was observed than That the pattern of settlement be 
attitudes and opinions of farm people about established, insofar as conditions permit, 
the location of social service cente rs. In the © throughout the Commene Basin. To this end, — 
Mormon communities three things were at- it wasurgeds 
tempted: (1) to ascertain ideas and attitudes - 


about village settlement ; (2) trends toward 


hat units be ‘rectangular, or 
_nearly so as topography and other fac- 
_ tors permit, with the long axis ranging ; 
to four times greater than 
the short axis; that: the farm units be 
"placed so that the short axis parallels 
service road; and that roads serv- 
farmsteads be spaced from three- 
‘fourths to one and one-half miles in 
accordance with the applicable recom- 
"mendations made by the investigators 
of Problem 19. 
F urthermore, “that all roadwa ays be 
determined prior to settlement; the 
rights-of-way obtained by “the 
proper” governmental authorities before 
the cost of land causes such 1 rights to 
_ be prohibitive, _ and that rights- of- -way 
for existing roads hich cannot reason- 
ably be conformed to the desired plan 
be extinguished before claims can be 


made which will hamper establishment 


by location of all farmers residences con- 
structed | during the past 15 years; (3) 

i differential av ailability of utilities i in dif- 

ferent patterns of ‘settlement. In the a 
Security projects practically every phase of 
new settlement experience was s studied but 
special attention was given to cooperative 
"projects. Few of the findings were quantita j 
tive and some of the “reports were e rather ie 


was discovered in Mormon communi- 
ties that most of those who lived in villages © 

preferred that location and most of those - 
who lived on their farms preferred that loca- 


past, Those living on their farms argued that 
transmissible power had removed “most of 
the e difficulty in the use of public | utilities. s. If aif 


Tished and pipe laid so ‘will serve 
that number of units which, ‘under the 
"specifications encountered, will approx- 


imately “costs. Such water 


these mains may be tapped by the | 
at any one place along the 
frontage of the farm and that sufficient 


= 

eal 

bs 4 

> 


pipe be furnished to bring water the the governmental spon- of sites” 

shortest distance from the main line to sorship of such organization, feeling that ha 

: the house, provided 1 only that the house — doing so the gov ernment is going bey ond its ~ (compar 

not placed r more than rods from normal | functions” and a at the same time is like 


_ the roadside. Such procedure will maxi- not acting in the best interest of co-operatives more site 

‘mize the freedom i in placement of farm- the co- operators. the idea 

steads with near minimum cost. That wherever feasible, layouts of road . un unnee 

d. That in the establishment of roadways boundaries be established which 

and farm plots full recognition ber made will enable the farmer to maximize ‘the This p 
of the topography and the require- vantages of proximity to roads plus” the with bec 


ments of the irrigation system so that, natural advantages due to elev ation, drain. -conducte 


tions inv 


wherever feasible, water can be sup- age, or scenic beauty of sites s lying x within his and some 


plied to each farm from. a single de- 


d : livery point. At the same time, the irri- 
i gation lands should be placed with full 


ast two 
the assun 
social an 


That no restrictions be placed on the 
settler: which would coerce him to place 


_Tecognition of the optimum frequency in any one location, either in the sca an 
of farm roads F urthermore, every corner or near the road. However, the settler study 
fort should be made to minimize serv- should be made to defray individually all ‘recommer 
road mileage without hampering costs s incurred i in putting his home away from analyze a 
and where ‘ ‘dead end’ the road, such as building a lane, piping trends in! 
roads are consonant. with economy, water, running electric and telephone wires recreation 
they should be constructed. the like for all distance greater than in additic 
3 2. That wherever, a group of settlers, not 10 rods from the edge of the road. Families reclamatic 
: Tess than 2 20 nor more than 60 in number, should be discouraged from facing» their J Reclamati 
desires to establish a farm village in an area houses on primary to what i: 


these settlers either wanting to farm separate their ‘educational activities, should “make a 


the establishment of the water system, 6. That responsible agenc cies, along with Basin. 
Plots after the Utah pattern or to farm co- and diligent effort to explain the “first segme 


a -operativ ely, such groups be enabled to settle economic and social advantages of the settle- ne 1. That 
__ in villages and effect such economies as they ment pattern adopted, and to present care- — in the loc 
' are able, but that nowhere should such vil- fully all facts concerning the economies made ‘tional and 
_ lage patterns be forced upon settlers or any” possible by co-operative action and the ad- § toward tor 
effort made to coerce them to undertake such vantages and disadvantages of village settle- 2. 

settlement. The administrative agency deal- ment. grow 
: ing with settlers should make this privilege 7 7. That within five years after the settle- pyre: 
known prospective settlers, and should of the first block, and preferably after tions for si 
A acquaint them with the advantages and dis- _ the second ye ear, investigations | be made of economic a 
< advantages of village | settlement. ae the effects of the settlement pattern adopted. buttress os 

hat such co- operatives Sas su suggested i in Such further research should be designed to 


4 the foregoing and any other cooperatives be establish the economic advantages or disad-— 


given every feasible assistance; that a tech- vantages of line village, the social conse- 
nical advisory staff be ‘maintained during quences of this pattern, and the attitudes of 
_ the formative years of the settlement in order a settlers toward i it. _ Such research should | 
to assist. in the establishment of farm, be used as a guide to the character of settle- 


a chinery, marketing, or any other type of co- ment used in later blocks to be brought under | 


of more th 
dominat 
to pa 
establish st 
_Tecreation 
That 
ha 

ber of farm 
“the total p 
from 3 3,000 


Operatives ; but that membership in no way cultivation, and be c considered as superseding 
and at no time be mandatory. Governmental the investigations of this report. _ Zz 
agencies” may from time time establish Problem No. 27 was _as follows: 


q 


“operatives which will help farmers to ‘iat 
org ganizations, b but the committee 
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schools, chi hes, commu- In n the study of the two reclamation settle- 

halls, market centers, athletic fields ments, one at Ontario, Oregon, the other 
(compare Proble ms No. 18 and No. 25) and _ near Boise, Idaho, it was discovered that 
the like. Se lections might we ell” be made of _ Settlers first established and patronized serv- 
more sites than are likely to be utilized, with — ice centers typical of those which prevailed 7 
‘the idea that some of the m will | be rele ased American pioneer settlement days 

as unneeded after the settle ment of the sec-_ rapidly telescoped the trends which h had oc- 


tions involved.’ slowly in older established communi- 


_ This s problem v was relatively easier to deal ties. Studies carried on in them therefore 
with because considerable research has been 1 corroborated the findings summarized above 
conducted in the field” by rural sociologists — and deepened the conviction of the planners — 


and some by business economists during the _ that the social trends approach was sound in a 

last two decades. The committee started with dealing with this problem. 


n the FP the assumption that the trend in location of | Committee Number 27 “went far beyond 7 
e his social and cultural service institutions and verbal recommendations. It took two steps 
n the agencies should not only provide ‘its field in the direction of blueprinting ground plans. 
etler for study but would pretty well dictate its The first s step was to map the whole geo- 
ly all recommendations. It ‘therefore planned to graphic area of. the Basin into community 
from — _ analy ze all s studies w hich had been ‘made on "areas each of which would have a farm popu- a 
ping § trends i in location of schools, churches, stores, lation of slightly less than 4,000 when fully | 7 
wires recreation and cultural activity centers, and eloped, each presumably to be served by 
than ff in addition, to make field studies i in two a trade and service center. This was not 
milies - reclamation pr jects which the Bureau o f difficult because the farms were already laid © 
‘their Reclamation would specify as very similar — - out and thus the farm population could be ~ 
ded  &§ to what is is to be expected ‘in the Columbia — estimated. i hese trial areas varied from an 4 
make ie Only a brief report need be made of the of as high as 5,488 to as low as 2,328, i 4 Fi 
n the § firs t segment of its research. It reported: _ - from 1, 372 to 5 32 farm families. Existing hrs 
settle- 1. That for a number of decades the trade centers, highways, and to- 
-care- in the location of schools, churches, recrea- pography were taken into account and it” 
made ry and cultural service centers has not assumed that ; all service centers 
ad- toward towns. would be located at the geographic center 
settle- 2. That only those which survive of the mapped communities, or even too ¢ con- 
ps and grow as trade e centers, except i in the case case fidently expected that either all the commu- rf Sf 
settle- of some Mormon villages, are: stable loca- nity area or service centers will ever come 
after tions for social service centers; that efficient into existence. as living ‘realities. It was be 
de of economic and social services in trade centers lieved that this was a useful step to take be- 
opted buttress and support each other. tween _Tesearch” Sudings actual 
red to _ That trade centers. (towns) of | than graphic. planning 
disad- population are to a considerable ‘The “second step was to remake the map 
conse- “tent. by-passed by farm families and towns i in the direction of further | compromise with» : 


des of more than 5,000 population and become existing centers, existing transportation fa- 

should _ So dominated | by urban persons that farmers — cilities, and expected dev elopmental fo forces. - 


nde tend to patronize smaller service centers or These service areas are all laid out on a map 


under establish schools, churches, and sometimes and thus for planning purposes are as geo- 
seding recreation centers, outside | their boundaries _ graphically precise as farm lay “out or road 


aa | 4. That efficient town centered rural com- _ designs, It is believ ed that some of the exist-_ 


llows: munities shave approximately an equal num-_ ent early established towns “will 
rthern ber of farm and nonfarm clientele and thoroughly establish themselves in rendering i 
area}, the total community ra services to early settlers that their leadership 
ement 


will not be easily o overcome ; that present 


at in 
itives Fat 

lrain-— 
in his” 

| 

A 


jnevital 

‘town “the secs. scientists. in genet ral ad 

o nin Wi 

sites be “utilized. It is therefore ex sociolog ists in particular can and should» play 

pected that these au and other factors will economic planning ¢ of types. is 

of the planned service centers 4 ojects are only a special instance ne er tion, M 

ever develo ing and thus deny farm people, fi field” of general economic planning. 
P oy P > -T wish to add a few ‘commen ts about the 4 to se 


that irr 
often: 


just as many of them are denied now , the Columbia Basin pl anning; then ‘to contrast it q 


best. that ideal planning c can = with | similar planning for the Central Valley 
ceive. But the s sociologists who worked on Project in California; and finally ‘to generalize 
‘this problem feel that ‘they have provided a little from these experiences, as to the role of 

understanding of trends ‘and factors social scientists in economic planning. My 


which might have been overlooked or dis- ments will obviously be based largely on my 


regarded and | that they have been objective experiences as a generalist or coordinator on | 
and practical, ‘not Utopian, in both their particular studies. 
rs One major favorable factor in the Columbia 


gs and recommendations. The oppor- un 
Basin Studies was that, with one. exception, the 
tunistic actions early settlers: will 
major issues of over- all policy were rather defi- 


doubtedly sharply alter the geographic pitely settled before our studies began. The 


project” was authorized and unde r way; phy sical 


the 
other pe 
alternati 
One 
Stidies- 


population service patterns which the com- 
“mittee has recommended but it is expected — factors largely governed the location and area of. 
that the patterns recommended will | also lands to be irrigated; our was te plan, 
fluence r not only the a actions of early settlers - within these broader decisions, how the area 


flicts or 
also influence the economic and physical could most soundly be developed. I not 
elements in the total plan f for the Basin. mean to exclude social scientists from participa- 

This | paper is a report on an experiment it in these broader decisions, though they are Bureau 


{ 
{ 
4 


obviously only one of the e group »s which should 

in planning, not a theoretical discussion. It y only 

> 
loes not adequately set forth the fact that have a voice in them. But unless you | rE N. 7 
such over- -all_ policies established, specific plan 
sociologists did not complete every task to ning j ts Very nck wan experienc 
which they set their hands in attempting our function to question the wisdom of the proj- yartment 
their contribution to this piece of giant oct while, foc that bed 


planning, much’ less has it listed a number of "been made and implemented. a 
_ things which they felt they might have done The one exception to the major policy deci- 
but which they neither did nor - planned. to sions was the type of settlers for whom the JF . 


re 
do. I think it is highly ‘probable however ‘project was being built. Should we plan for 
that what they did try to do and what they | essentially needy people, and to give them only ben 
accomplished will reveal, both to them and bare subsistence; or plan for people of con- among ty 


1 ar erators 

~ to others, ‘the what and the how of their con-| siderable capital, and to give farm operat able, I co 
irrespective of income to. 

tributio give and 


other farm people? The President, Congress 
local people either had | not "expressed clear 
preference on this point or were in disagree- 
ment. Lacking» a clear directive on this point 
goof farms; 
our decisions v were e (1) to plan chiefly for ‘thee 
somew hat intermediate type of settler—t hat 
specialized 
is, one with some but limited capital, , and for 
carried fo 
moderate i incomes but definitely well “above 
integrated 
tailed information relative to planning of the | subsistence; and (2 2) to recognize in our plan-_ ~ 
Columbia Basin irrigation project. Planning of ning that a wide range of 
; irrigation projects will be important in the next _ istics, and desi res would be found among the : “of Califor 
decade or two, because of the probable large settlers, and to provide adequate flexibility to Cre 
volume of development. Probably no meet such variations. 
— other single project will be as large as the Co- This leads directly to one phase of ov our plan- J “years, The 
lumbia Basin, but in the aggregate will ning, which I should think would impress soci- 
4 less land bi 
total far more. Even more important, however _ ologists as a serious flaw, though I natieve it was o 


Dr. Taylor has presented a good deal of de 
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LOGISTS AND T HE COL! 
nevitable. We were planning for a group about of federal funds, as the Columbia Basin. The 
whom we knew very little, and were not plan- area involved is in or adjacent to well-dev eloped 
ning with them. As Dr. Taylor has told you, farming lands. Economic pressure groups are 
the present number of inhabitants of the well- -organized, highly vociferous, and politically 
is only a small fraction of the ultimate popula- active, They were not only. interested in any 
tion. Many of the present farmers will prefer studies made of their valley; they wanted to” 
to sell their land and leave the area, , rather than participate i in them, to influence the conclusions, © 
undertake the more confining type of farming on occasion even try to influence the 
that irrigation will bring. Those who will ulti- used. These groups may _Tepresent the 
ey settle the area are widely scattered and — actual ‘settlers only poorly, but they were a 
often unknown even to themselves; possibly — ~ major factor which any planner had to consider. 
someone in this audience will among the Another major problem in the Central Valley 
= I ‘regard planning with those affected was lack of as clear a definition ‘of major policy 
“4 as an essential, and believe that the technician's issues as had existed in the Columbia Basin. — 
a role should generally be subordinate to that ei The area to be irrigated has still not been de- 


the citizen. et under the conditions existing ‘fined fully; the relative emphasis upon hydro- 
ij in the Columbia Basin, our planning was ~~ om power and upon irrigation has been the | 
other” people, in the worst sense of that term; subject of difference of opinion; a major battle 


and we were never able to devise any practical — _ raged, in Congress and in the Valley, over the 


alternative. ats type f rural society to be encouraged; ; and 
One other feature of the Columbia Basin the ue of public, low-cost versus privately 
Stiidies deserves special mention, In order to distributed power is now being actively fought. 
all the committees moving, to avoid con- Under the circumstances, planners were un- 
flicts or gaps between them, and to obtain a ae certain as to the “givens” in their equations ‘ 
reasonably ordinated _over- -all plan 1 rather and as to the ends Is they were seeking to to attain. 
4 = a seri ies of unrelated partial plans, ‘the Several committees were unable to reach « any 
Bureau of Reclamation placed a Field Co- real consensus, and others submitted ‘reports 
. ordinator on the job. An unus sually capable m man, | reduced in centent to such a low common de- 
N. Torbert, an economic geographer with nominator of agreement as to be nearly usel ess 
experience in planning, was selected. he De- asa guide | to action. Judged by "their t chnical 
partment of Agriculture designated me to act * competence and value as guides: to sound ad- 
as a Field | Representative for the entire De- — ministrative action, the Central Valley Project 
partment on these studies. I think everyone Studies were clearly inferior to the Columbia 
Will agree that our efforts, and particularly Basin Joint Investigations. 
those: of Dr. Torbert, aided greatly in obtaining spite of this, the social scientists made 


J 


results that were secured. as good or better contribution to the Central 
_ Dr. Taylor has given you some idea of the ee ‘Valley Project Studies as to the Columbia — 
“interrelations between different committees and Basin Joint Investigations, and with less total 
among types of specialists. If time were avail- expenditure. This” was largely to more 
able, I could tell you of numerous instances of centralized direction and operation in the Cen- a 
give and take and of “tmutual adjus stment—the _ tral Valley Studies. In the Columbia Basin, a 4 uA 
farm manage marketing specialists units of the Department of Agri- - 
over crop rotations; the sociologists and the culture, administratively -semi- independent 
irrigation engineers over shape and arrangement directed from different headquarte: ; 
of farms; the highway planners and the irriga-— pated in the studies. Diversion to” other ik 
tion engineers; and various others. The various their respective organizations was fairly 
: specialized parts of the entire study had to be 3 common; co-ordination of results took time 
carried forward and then checked against and and effort, in part simply because of the physical 
integrated with other specialized studies. dispersion of the participants. The organization 
_ Time will not permit detailed discus: sion of was loose-jointed; with the best of spirit and 
the studies made for the Central Valley Project _ desire to co-operate, ‘there was unav avoidably con-- 
of California. The presently authorized project siderable waste motion. In the Central Valley, 
a roughly one-fourth of the ultimate develop- on on the other hand, a a group of workers was" as- 
me ents in this valley, which may take 25 to 50 sembled, to work full-time on the studies and 
The presently authorized project under more centralized direction. The 
less land but inv volv es. a nearly equal expenditure were substantially increased man 
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eam” research, they ¥ will be less effective. ‘ia. 


and greatly increased eflectivencss of the group. 
-‘Thes se ‘specific experiences may provide the 
basis for : some of at least tenta- 


| in fairly ‘be to Vhile ‘this ‘should step 
contribute to economic planning such as the jin single person research, it is doubly important 
Columbia Basin and Central Valley Studies? doubly difficult for team research. Each 
It seems to me that there are two broad con-— — is likely to see the problem in terms — 
tributions: (1) specific information (2 his specialty; synthesis and perhaps some- 
Dr. has enumerated some thing more must be obtained in some fashion. 

Based on my limited experience, should say 
the Columbia Studies. The re are many ‘it is not easy but highly fruitful when realized. 
artery which social ‘scientists know or can ry. 2) Careful definition of the part each group 
readily ascertain that are of value to physical e.. to play. F inal | commitments cannot be and 
scientists, administrators, others. Such probably should not be made at the beginning: 
‘contribution is not negligible. To the extent constant review consultation is essential. 
that they know what to look for, persons other ich If the various parts: of a complex set of studies 
than social scientists could ascertain such facts, are to fit satisfactorily in the end, they ‘Must © 
through perhaps only greater cost. Less be adjusted one to another. This requires in- 
= tangible, but per haps more important, is “vie 5 formed give and take, which many social sti 
Polat. ” Social scientists are trained to discover — entists are loath to accept. I am afraid that = 
certain types of facts, to analyze them in certain must say ‘that in my experience, sociologists 
ways, and to be alert to certain types of relation- have been one of the more difficult groups to 
ships. Sociology, with its s emphasis upon “life bring into adjustment with other groups. | 
a whole” may be of special value in this con- very jargon of each requires understanding | 
nection. To the extent that social scientists fully by the others, (3) Reconciliation of the need» 

understand and take account of the basic physi- for substantial centralized control ov er the 
‘cal facts of a situation, and are willing to group with the necessity of preserving academic ‘ 
subordinate or co-ordinate their special orca freedom of expression and | individual freedom — 
with those of other r specialists, the social science of thought. If work on the central problem 
ae viewpoint can be both constructive and effective to advance expeditiously, the various parts must 7 
7 ig in co-operative planning, with others. Certainly move forward in synchronized fashion even if 
this was true for both the Basin and some interesting bypaths remain unexplored. 
Central Valley Studies. Differences of opinion among various groups 


4 
4 


participated in “team” research—certainly not plugged. At the same time that fairly strong 

to anything like the extent that physical sci- is | siven, ‘no individual ‘Should 
entists, those i in industry, have done. 
= professional. abilities or from expressing his 


“faced in team res search and I believe 
‘it can be done so as not only to make the group 
particular is of his ‘more effective but also to leave each participant 

field. Even if he tackles ‘it, his unaided efforts convinced that it had been better for him <i 
may not be wholly successful. Unless or until efforts on his part would have been. 


ocial scientists learn to organize and conduct 


Generally speaking, ‘social have not “must be reconciled some way , and an any gaps” 
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7 GROUND, "AND PARENT SON ACTORS IN A ‘ST 
MONG COLLEGE MEN* 


University of Chicago 
and for the preceding six “month: 
N AN earlier paper? t 


to answer the question: 
do engaged and married college men 4 


were ‘treated as variables. and pe as 
4 
measures of “degree of courtship behavior.”* 


- differ with respect to certain attitudes | to- - _ Too obtain evidence on the number of dif- 
ferent girls” dated and the number o of “dates 


non- engaged group in the same population? variables “Tange” and “frequency” 


wards their parents from: unmarrie "of 
of 


Data to answer this and other q questions were 


courtship behavior were included, 
"obtained | by the questionnaire method. In an effort to chart the parent- son 


- the questionnaire ; an effort was made to con- 7 ss as seen from from the son’s viewpoint 
> 
ceal the purpose of the inquiry and to th following elements were laid out: 
~ phrase | the questions as to cause the subject = a Son’s feeling of love | or ho hostility om - - 
to betray feelings of which he might parent. 


unconscious or which he might be unwilling Intensity of @ 


4 Feeling that parent endeavored to to domi- : 


The sa sample was in March, “1941, 

from sociology classes in sixteen midwestern 
ducational colleges and univ ersities hav- _ hate subject. 


ing chap ters of national fraternities and so- 


av Only native- e-born, non- Jewish 
_ respondents who were between nineteen and ‘each parent. I In addition data were ere developed 
| twenty- five inclusive anc and whose parents were 
still living ‘together were included.? Absolute value of the difference between 
To create what was in essence the depend-_ love-hostility father score and love-hostility 
ent variable of problem an effort was mother 
= to scale | progress in courtship i in It found that the 
of steps crudely corresponding to the “just ship as thus measured had negligible ex- 
of the he planatory value in accounting for variance in 
val.” rom “no dating,” “occ degree. of courtship behavior, but that the 
siona ” and frequent’ mother- son relationship was ‘somewhat 


to “going steady,” 


of “ and 1 nificant. Thus, in general, the higher the 
> 
the moment o son’s degree of courtship behavior, the lower 


4 Paper anna of the Was as | his love of ‘mother and the greater w yas 

* 1 “The Relation between Courtship Behavior and of the sequence are regarded as showing “high” 

_ Attitudes towards Parents among College Men 4 degree of courtship behavior. Those falling near = 
“American Sociological Review, VIL (1043), 164-74. “no dating” end are regarded as “low” degrees. 

For the rationale of this selection, see pp. only the Magnitude and not the sign 

the difference was used. 
©Further exposition of these appears 


“in ibid., pp. 
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Of ‘missive to his’ mother have ‘parents. 
tistical te findings that encourage him in dating activity. The small 
high’ degree of courtship behavior was cor- but si ignificant negative correlation between 
related with greater fluctuations. of feelin ng dominance- mother and early dating situation 
the mother and with the feeling of suggests that the sons whose mothers dis- 
approved of dating activity were disposed to’ 


“Although the res search “findings reported regard those mothers as dominating (this 


_ here e emerge from a study whose purpose was conscious recognition implying ga tendency to — 
to account for differential degree of courtship ‘tebel against the alleged domination). 
es behavior in college men, it will be seen that a Favorability of the early dating situation " 
some of the more significant findings ‘is positively correlated with frequency of 
dating in the previous six-month period. This 
on the ‘initial problem but for th the interrela- holds when the economic 
tionships constellations which “they factor, as measured, i is partialled out (partial 
point up. The purpose of this paper is to 
<< consider t the relationships between degree of Parents’ marital happiness. The subject’s 
_ courtship behavior and certain psy ychological ~ rating of his. parents’ marital happiness has 
and social background factors, and the ‘inter- relatively little” value in accounting for vari- 
relations _among_ these and the parent-son_ ance in degree of courtship behavior. Only 
3 one measure of the latter shows a significant 
in the expected direction. 


_ The correlations of parents’ marital hap- 


a piness with the parent-son variables are rela- 
tively impressive. ‘T hese ¢ correlations corrob- 
certain conceptions orate the often verbalized but infrequently 
"of ‘reactions and in which it substantiated relationship between the sub- 


_ was assumed t to be re atively ‘inconsequential _ ject’s conception of his parents’ marriage 7 


whether the subject viewed one or the other and his feelings toward his parents, The « cor- i 
parent as being the prime factor. data relation between parental happiness ai and the e 
absolute difference between love- hostility- i 
father and love-hostility-mother suggests 


parents’ to early interest “in tendency on the part of the subject to be 
dating, (b) on his 1 rating of his parents’ mari- — partial to one or the other parent in the con- a : 
tal happiness, on his expectation situation. It was reported in the earlier 
that one or more members of his family article that the magnitude of difference in 
would be financially or emotionally feeling towards the two parents contalated 
ent upon him within the next decade. — a positiv ely with | love for mother and negative- 
Early dating situation. Table I shows that ly with love for father. Parents’ marital hap- 
avorability of early ‘dating situation is cor- pines correlates positively with both of the | 
related with degree of courtship behavior. latter, but the correlation is significantly 
Other entries in the “early dating” ‘column larger in the case ‘of love- hostility-father. 
of the table show that favorability of early 7 hese findings | ‘suggest that when the par-— 
dating situation correlates positively with ents’ “marriage is a happy one, there is a 
love for father and submissiveness-mother. — tendency for the son to prefer his father, and — 
In the earlier article it was reported that — “when | it is unhappy, for him to side with his 
‘ r submissiv eness- -mother correlated positively ‘mother. This idea is further strengthened by 
with: ‘present degree of courtship behavior.” the appreciable € positive correlation between 
These relationships suggest a tendency for: parents’ marital happiness and submissive 


a 
‘the son w ho loves his father and is sub — while that between parents’ mari-— 
ssiveness-mother is 
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Before leaving this variable, we might to parents). A at different emphasis — 


note that a a glance down the column rev eals” is possible it in the suggestion that the ar antici- 7 conquest 

it to be a a sort of summary son pated obligation may lower the respect of Wish 

relationships * the subject for his parents. This equal, 


tion, which is supported by the negative 

is frequently asserted, do not marry because, relations with both submissiven eness variables, 

having relatives whom they suppor rt, will, ‘under the of | 


they find that their ¢ economic economic status, 


Feelings of obligation. Some it to be m 
e riage on 
towards 
uneq 
the large 


(WISHES REL: ATED To LIFE ORG: ANIZ: ATION 
areer Drive. Not wishing to ov erlook an 


= of at least conceiv 
importance: the matter of feelings of obliga- 


and 
“show 


opportunity to cast some slight illumination 


PF cage on the bit of folk wisdom to the effect that 

tion on other than economic grounds. In. this‘ variables 

ae there is an a actual question of choice between 7 

study “feelings of obligation” i is defined then 

ag marriage and a career, we inserted a set of 

taking account of both the expectation of. tive corr 
items whose purpose was to measure what 

might be called “career drive.’ The set con 

_ Some person on the subject.* Either ty pe of latter — 


n 

sisted of five items presumed to s ample three | ‘ ae a 

types of considerations: a the actual 


_leng th of time the subject thought would per 
elapse before he could become economically 
"productive; (b) whether or not he regarded 


eer as inhibiting his dating 
‘that whi! 


obligation 1 was giv ven extra weight if reported 
_ to be a deterring factor with respect to mar- 
riage. Eighty of the 435 cases reported the 
‘non- economic type of obligation but only 
15 reported that it Was an inhibiting factor. 


The one significant correlation between 


his plans 


obligations and degree of courtship behavior “positiv vel} 
is opposite in sign from that which would be cantly c 
“and family life. The hypothesis that a nega- 
‘expected on the basis of the usual concep- relationship “she revail between measures 
tions. While the evidence is far from com- n an eff 


r gr urtship behavior 
s corroborated Dy the results. 


relationship does not ‘prevail in this group the. origin 
which has both parents together in the home. ror the purpose of this results Wi 


haps 
aps the most interesting observation is that 


It may be that college students ‘regard our among 
re career drive has significant correlation 
higher degrees of courtship behavior as still iss ig - situation 
Jerably 1 with parent-son- variable. ‘The ot only 
considerably removed from Marriage < and immediat 


others to show no significant correlation with 
hence that. ‘they entail no ‘implicit commit- the atten 
parent-son relationships were size and sex 
a ratio of college attended. The only interpre-_ 

From the negative correlations between 


he social ps chological 
obligations and love- hostility- father gore tive clues concerning the social psy 


with nun 


mother, 
significance of th this variable come from nega- 
love- hostility- mother, one may ‘infer ‘some ents’ mar 
tive correlations with -favorability of 
deg e of resentment towards those parents. dating situation and a ‘and that i it 
to whom the: obligations are felt (assumin | socia 


=, positive correlation with the abridged <A 
that of the T “hurstone N eurotic Inventory." 
By “emotional” is meant that the subject feels From the ese intercorrelations a very tenuous — 
that he must “take care” of someone (who is per- a interpretation can be made of the less hand- 
haps ill or hypochondriacal) and that such “care” some fellows with some feelings of inferior- a ] 


Pas 
ill require so much of his > time and a attention as to ity, having had | less fav orable e experiences in oe 
use him to hesitate to engage in a Pagel 


The 
4 among coll 


OSIUL 
an associat: 


general poy 
Whitney, 7 


with a girl which might ultimately lead to marriage. early dating, , and having diverted their en- : Morrow, 1 
*It should be recalled of course that all broken- 
homes cases, in which the probability of both types cess and 

of obligation should be greater, were excluded from be taken up below. 
~enthoo 


Heredity, > 


= 
aa dens of matrimony. This conception of feel- 
| i | 

L 
ti 
| = 

q 


ntici- 
ct of 
reta- 
cor- 


bles, 


| cantly correlates with none of the four 


a Ce OU RTSHIP AMO NG C 3 37 


-ergies from the of) women to the Us , APPE AND 


conquest world. determine the ‘relationship between 
ad married. Other things | being economic and social status and the variables 
‘equal, one would assume that those who aa aaa considered involves first the formula- 


4 
4 to be e married would appear closer: to tion of the status variables ‘the values of 


riage « on a scale designed to measure orogress: x 
towards marriag e. is ypot esis. seems to Economic Status. On 
be of lege c campus economic status has much less 
arge 
tag range e than in a metropolitan center. The 
There are certain interesting ‘dissimilar- 


1 ' hip beh “criteria used were: whether or not the sub- 
ities | between ‘degree of courtship be ravior had earned part or all of his expenses, 


and wish to be married. W hile the former money value of, his consumption per 


with but son year, feeling of having been considerably 
with but testricted in dating activities by Jack of 


then the direction— money, av ailability of. automobile and its 
tive corre ation with 1 su er, value, a and subject ’s family 


he former correlated positive ely and the against what the fami-- 
lies of other students in terms of economic 


latter negatively with obligations. Th e 
former showed no correlation with wish to status. 


have children; the latter correlates Positively one one with h degree of 
and id very” significantly. he 


courtship beh havior is significant although 
these differences is not manifest. thou 


Wish to have children. The shows 


all are positive. The correlations with range 
and frec uency of courtship behavior show 
while wish to have children correlates that 
. 


amigos tha t those o of higher economic c status s date 
positively with wish to be married, it signifi- girls frequently, though 
they not so reliably show higher degrees 
of courtship behavior. 


It might have been ‘expected that “the 
relations concealed a curvilinear relationship, = hi ghest correlation in the economic status: 
original data were examined closely. The ‘column would have with 
_tesults were negative. It seems evident but that the next highest would be with | 
among ‘this group of college men the dating 


"measures of degree of courtship behavior. 


In effort to see e whether these zero. cor- 


Iove- hostility- father seems far obvious. 
situation is not consciously viewed as an 


di jude to foundi 7 Iti Is s possible that in this correlated variance ¥ 
4 

imme late prelude to founding a and we are ‘dealing “love” 

the attendant responsibilities. ki 


Wish to have childre sla _ we denote by the word “ respect.’ . ’ The argu- 
ates positivel is that if the father is successful in 
with number of dates, I love’ for father and 


q providing» high « economic status ‘for 
Ss s ar- 
er, submis: iveness to fa er, and p on (in terms of campus standards), he he has 


| 
arial happiness. bend shall see below ned the respect of his 


“The correlations in the economic status 


column seem to imy ly a tendency for 
7 l f h ] 1 defi f A 
The empirical studies on differential fertility illment of the cultural definition o a 


among college graduates have tended to show a the economic 
positive correlation between income and fertility, 

; an association which is the reverse of that in the © 
general population. Cf. E. Huntington and L. 
Whitney, The Builde rs of America (New York: consumption of who ond those 

_ Morrow, 1937); F. A. W oods, “ ‘Survival of Ability,” lived at home, two series were made and each > ° 

Science, LXVI (1927), 420-30; J. C. Phillips, “Suc- in standard scores. 

_ cess and the Birth Rate,” Harvard Graduates’ Maga- we. When love for the other parent is partialled 
" zine, XXXV (1027), 565- 70; O. P. Dennison, “Par- out, the correlation | between economic status and 
_enthood Attitudes of College Men,” Journal of love- hostility-father is .22, that between economic 
status and love-hostility- mother is .06. 
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can 
ween 
what 
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tual 
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substantial means, ‘the: has rigorous social g gr grading ss stem in te ern ferences 
the respect of the son; | although the f father — campus standards; _ terms of 
is not distinguished as having. appeared fices, and athletics, bece cause > these a are both |. “they are 


of econo 

is reduce 

status” co 


our inte I 
erms of 


dominant in his his vehi icles for the acquisition of | prestige and 
the son’s plans have been largely in accord media for acknowledging it; and sub 
with his father’s w ishes, the: mother appears ject 's rating of his” family’s social status 
to be less” dominant than average, the son relative to the families of other: students, 
xhibits less “neuroticis sm’”’;*® although - because (1) the family is partially r 1 
mg the father, the son appears also ble for the creation of the person w 

to be “masculine” than average,"? to campus society is to rate, and (2) the family 


fami y re ut ation 


rie greater wish to be married and to have — the edarwed with a 1 fa 
children; and his parents’ marriage is rated 


as having been happier. 


status. (i 
‘pus soci by others from the sa gnificar 


profile of the stereotype of the ideal Ameri- As in the case of economic st sta practical 


some me. 
jects. (1 
practicall 

tions ov 
miles.) I 
basis of 
| tion, “anc 


Ratings 


can | middle- class family. T he pol ar type 
suggested by y the data is one wherei n the — 
father is not. so successful, where the son is 


rebellious, expresses hostility rather than 


and degree of be is -signifi- 

cantly positive The correlations of social 

‘status with 1 number of girls dated (range) 

_ love towards his parents, wherein the parents’ and with number of dates (frequency) are 

“Marriage” is regarded less” happy than higher than in the case of economic status. 


‘average, where there is. evidence that the As would be expected, the positive corre- 
mother ‘more dominant than the father, lation between economic and social status” 


while the son is more “neurotic” é and less a is considerable but certainly low enough for were rule 
“masculine. them to bet regarded as dist tinct. With res pect might ju 
Social Status."* Three kinds “of evidence to the parent-son relationships the correla tion by 
re used to measure social status: (a) fra- tions #7 social status seem to be a reflection n subject t 
-ternity membership, because where the fra of economic status. They are somewhat less | ards of b 
_ternity system n is strong’? it provides a fairly definite but in the same direction. | . The dif- Would 
"Cf. correlation between economic status and 
A girl or boy. in a top rating organization 
Correlation “economic status and always considered more eligible than one in a less people th 
abridged Thurstone Neurotic Inventory ris ranking fraternity. The first question asked when certainly 
"Correlation between economic status and 4 mentioning is ‘W That Since, ho 
abridged form of Terman-Miles M-F Scale is .14. she? able, 
™The relationship between “rating” and dating * Testimony personal document concerning 
is a very conscious one in campus societies, as is activities: some 


indicated in the following excerpts from personal | 


“Who can date whom and why? Let's consider fill out. 
documents: 


what makes a fellow rate. It certainly isn’t scholar- - Appea 


It's a lot of fun to be a able to ship, at least not scholarship alone. However, if he te 
particularly if you have someone who ‘rates. certain other qualities, scholarship doesn’t take 
“For a fellow to rate means that whenever he him dow n any. . Sports seem to play an — | a - tures, gre 
wishes he can get a date with any girl he wants part. And of sports, football is the most important. — _ presence 
on the campus, | prov iding of course that she isn’t The captain of the football team is one of the top — mation, E 
Boing steady. . on the campus. Tennis is quite a help and into the 
As at the here these data were cross-country man might get somewhere. Next 


tained. The followi ing excerpts” from personal docu- politics and the offices that are derived through 4 Height, 
ments reveal the significance of the fraternity 5 ‘politics. These include editorship of student publica- — “obtained 


tem in the dating situation: tions, Junior Prom chairmanship, etc. Dramatics <a a licited or 


“The question of fraternity ~~ _ quite a pull too. The particular fraternity to which — in clothe 


tion has a great deal of importance . . . the feeling © ae one belongs plays a role to some extent. But if a ' -—_ ‘gen 

of. superiority | or inferiority is there. I have heard _ man really has something, he will be given credit — "F 
7 that fraternities definitely demand that their men regardless of his organization—unless he is an in- ance. re 
do not. date non- sorority women. Almost the dependent. Then may rate with the bat a P 
thing is true for the situation. not with the | girls.” Ww riter in 
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ms other nervous ‘mannerisms. There was still 

Ss, Of- terms s of our as to. what the problem of covering other aspects of 

“both they negative correlation “appearance which, though important, were 


and 
sub- 


AMONG 


of economic status with dominance- mother not yet treated. An attempt was made 
s reduced to non- -significance in the social ‘resolve this difficulty devi ising a check- 


status column. This is quite consistent with “list of 39 items which seemed to the writer 
dents, our ‘interpret ation of family organization in to exhaust the remaining possibilities. “An 
onsi- terms of the father’s economic - accomplish- opportunity was given to the subject to in aa 
m the - Economic status correlates negatively a dicate whether or not he thought any of the 
amily | vith obligations while social status does not. ~ latter items were important by oierering 
‘ation The negative social any which he believed might have hindered 


home | 


only 
tatus 
gnifi- 


ction 
Tess 
on is 
less 
when 
at is 
ring 
sider 
olar- 
if he 
take 
rtant 
tant. “4 
id 
Next 
| 


cam- 


and age is be him ‘ ‘in establishing social a with 

Appearance. One of the more “difficult «Still feeling uncertain about the 

on; practical problems v was that of | trying to get ae of the test, the w iter arranged to be present — 

some measure of appearance of the sub- at two administrations of the schedule. 

jects. he questionnaire was being given himself at one of the exits on each 


practically simultaneously at sixteen institu- casion, he subjectively rated 1 subject 


tions over a range of about a thousand - on appearance on a five-point scale as the : 


hotography w as ruled out on the subject approached handed the 
basis of great cost, difficulty of administra- +: riter the completed schedule. Since the sub- 7 

tion, and loss of the attribute 0 of “vitality.” jects were filing out at the close of a class 

Ratings | by the administrators of the» tests hour, the writer had only a ‘second or less 
‘ were ruled out on the basis that such a task ‘in which to judge the appearance of each 
might justifiably be regarded as an imposi- subject. Each of the two groups was divided 
tion by some co- )-operators and would into the two sex groups, giving four different 
subject toe error in in the variance of the stand- _ groups on which to test the appearance t test. a 
ards of sed. In view of the rather difficult circumstances 
ould it | be possib le to create a ‘self- surrounding the “criterion” (i.e., with 
administering test of "appearance? his “flash judgments on a f five- point scale), 


r seemed a dubious venture, for do not most — it was heartening | to see that the average of 
] 


people think o of themselves as not handsome, — the four correlations with the scores” made 


certainly not ‘ugly, but rather good looking? — by the subjects’ self-ratings was .54. 2 
Since, however, no alternative seemed avail-_ The hypothesis that there is a ‘positive 
Biers an attempt was made to create af form 7 correlation between appearance | and degree 
‘of some validity which the subject could of courtship behavior ‘is not corroborated. 


fillout, While it is to be assumed that appearance 


a Appearance was" conceived in a broad — is a more selective | factor with women than 


to include’ body structure, facial fea- n ‘men, it is surprising the writer 
tures, grooming, dress, ‘mannerisms, and the see no evidence of association here.” It was 


presence or absence of such disease, malfor- 
_ mation, and malfunction | which could enter. At the Univer: ersity of Wisconsin 1 the correlation . 
into the impression one makes on others. between the subjects’ ratings and the writer's 
- _ Height, weight, and weight-height ratio were "8S ©” appearance was for men .71 (N = 25), for” 


d a Self- women (N = 37); at the University of Chicago, 
0 obtained and scored. Self-ratings were sO- fo men, 43 (N = 24), for women, .65, (N = 34). 


if licited on facial features, grooming, interest The University of Chicago group was not used in the o 


‘a a 
‘in clothes, comparative s standing “dress, present study. 4a 


a general comparison in overall appear- * One male subject commented: “Criteria for 
rating differ between men and women in that a girl 


ZZ -F eeling that poise and self- assurance — must be attractive or have a pleasing personality, 
were a part of the appearance | domain, the while the fellow merely has ‘to pass as not dis-— 


writer on nailbiting an and pleasing.” 


— 
[| 
«J 
| 
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orre: 
spect 
q 
| 
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thought that perhaps of the 

men’s appearance would bea function of wl 
sex ratios on the various ‘campuses, ry 
where the ratio was high the girls would 
be more fastidious their choices. 


partialling ‘Feveals no such: telation- — 


“rates of in activities. 
, appearance ‘correlates with of school. Jus t as city has a larger 
range and frequency of courtship behavio | proportion of unmarried adults than 
It appears, therefore, that the better looking town, might” hypothesize that there an | 
men do date more a and with | more women would be a negative correlation between size on 
even if they do not show a higher degree of of school (student population) and degree of 
courts behavior. As would be anticipated, courtship behavior. The evidence shows 

relates” positively with both relations ship, nor is there any between size sistent wi 


social status. Those with more and. “range or ‘frequency of courtship be- 
The twe 


“teresting 
"emergence 
The write 

in plannir 
organizati 

to make tl 

pelling. 

strands of 


Bee can spend more on their appearance, — havior. Since the large schools studied are 
who have an initial | 


g social acceptance. 


organizati 

Father is 
‘marriage | 


father 


State ‘schools, w hile the small ones are privi ate 


late negatively with | economic status. 
“eral seem to. ‘reveal a pattern” large universities ordinarily have 


quite similar to that of economic and social proportion fraternity membership cand not be 

he writer suspects that there is since there is broader competitive 

nality-test-like quality present in all base for activities, offices, teams, etc., the 


negativ correlation with social status is” 


understandable. 


The negative correlation between : size 


three of these. sections. 


| The hypothesis ‘was advanced that 
within the age group studied (19-25 inclu- 
_ sive) there would be a positive correlation school and parents’ marital happiness co 


between age and de ree of courtship be- _ tinues to hold, although in reduced n magni- — 


ship be beha 

son implic 
dominant 


riage, pro 


Bo 


havior. Although the association is not close, tude after economic status, has been held = lox 
it is apparent from the table that it is clearly constant: (partial r=.15). It may be that neurotici: 


significant. There is no association with larger universities propor- 
frequency of dating, but older men tions of students from areas of cities where 
tend to fewer girls. family disorganization | is higher, while 

between smaller (erstwhile ¢ denominational) colleges 

st select more largely from middle-class suburbs _ 

towns where family "disorganization 


be at a lower rate. one 


we -surmis 
th 
father, ar 
implied in 
he tended 
that favor 
correlated 


“with the passage more years away from Sex ratio ofs school. At the outset it seemed 
home. It is suggested also that the increased the sex ratio of the student er 
which accompanies emancipation should be correlated with variation in 


“gree of courtship behavior, ‘This — 


too failed of confirmation. dating. If 


situation 


* Just why age ‘should will be noted that sex ratio correlat es 
with appearance and negatively » with social very highly with size of school. The large Bory af 
| 


status is not obvious. | In the case of ap- “universities: are heavily masculine. In this” 


it may | be that ‘it takes the student study the of Wi ‘isconsin a sex the 20 


| 
more easil 
A fute 


on 


out in the approved collegiate fashion. W ‘ith colleges were or below 100. 
_ ‘Tespect to social status, it should be borne x ratio is so. closely correlated with si 

in mind that our age range includes the 


family type 
by the proc 


enty-five-year olds. Conceivably the upper 
( o or three years include students who 
ve been out of college for a year or more, st 
a i] @ this should be the case, it would be likely eine 
it these jrregularities would result in lower atter 
: 
| 
Wl 
1 
| 


pper 
W ho 


MEN 

for fer the data on early ‘it. 

‘the size of column. peared that submissiv eness in _ the son did 
not prejudice his relations with girls if the 
— parents encouraged him to engage in dating 
activitie. 

we find that It appears that those with marked career 
“teresting interpretive patterns: ns the drives: have lower degrees of courtship 

"emergence of types of family organ zation. lower appearance, and greater ‘ ‘neu- 
he writer } had no such pattern mind ” Those with good appearance date 
in planning the research, and therefore the with 1 more girls and more frequently but do 


“organization of the research i is not such as not register higher degrees of courtship 
havior. They report lower degrees of “neu- 


it a marked ‘dilferences them i is ‘that the 
“Th he two polar types of middle class family former correlates highly with wish have 
organization suggested by the data are: (a) children while the latter does not. Those 


Father is regarded as successful. Parents’ who wish have children’ are higher in 

marriage is seen as happy. “The son | respects economic and social status. 

father and follows his ideas. .T he mother “Age” is positively correlated with degree 
is not thought to’ be dominant. The family behavior. It appears, moreover, 
- not impose on ‘the ‘son ¢ obligations: for ‘that the older subjects are emotionally more BP 

support, The emancipated thei ‘parents ‘and more 

shows high | range and frequency of court- critical of their parents’ marital happiness. 


_ ship behavior. (b) In the opposite type the | In conclusion, degree of courtship behavior e 
son implicitly reports an unsuccessful father, correlated ‘positively and significantly with 
dominant mother, unhappy parental mar- fav orability of early dating situation, 

pe. e, prospect of oblig gations, and the son to be married, and age; a significant nega- a 

low in “masculinity” in correlation was noted with career drive. 

1roticism.’ Pos ‘itive correlations of marginal significance 
‘evaluating parents? ‘happiness emerged from the consideration of parents’ 
_we surmised ‘that in those cases reported as marital happiness, obligations, economic and 
happier the son preferred (“respected’ ’) the social status. Those v ariables which did not. 
father, and in the confict situation produce even marginally significant correla- 
implied in the less than average happiness ti tions with degree of courtship behavior are: ” 
he tended to side with the mother. We saw wish to. have “children, appearance, size of - 
that favorability of early dating situation — college attended, and sex ratio 0 of the s tudent 
correlated positively with degree and fre-— bodya at the college. 
quency of courtship behavior and also that 
son mn who is submissive t to his mother tends 

to have a mother who encourages him in a 
dating, If we add fav orability of early 
situation to to our | first type of family organi-- 
zation, it ap appears s that the type > with mini- 

mum conflict appears to create a personality Although ing tative 


‘Sletto 
University of Minne sola 


q titative 
in the son by means of which he is able lated on the possibility of using. quan itativ 


‘ly t methods | to test the validity of psychoanalytic 
= ate h to From theories, few undertaken such _ studies. 
A future article will” show how “this bipolar 


family type may be broken into two bipolar types ‘justify the prod: igious amount of labor required 


the he process o of multiple factor analysis. 
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- the pattern evident in his findings. 


a erating, we would expect. to find not more than = The correlation coefficient i is only 06, , not 
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“ techniques ap pr opriate to such research? If three or four coefficients exceeding the .or leve 


the results should happen to be in harmony with ‘The odds against obtaining as many statistically 
psychoanalytic theory, could not the "research significant coefficients as g8 are not a mere 3 


~ worker be accused of bel aboring the obvious, — to 1, but more nearly 33 carried to the 3 
of demonstrating — nothing not already — well power to 1, a probability so very great that w 
known to the psy choanalyst? If the findings $ ap- can be quite confident that Winch’s table re 


peared disharmonious with psychoanalytic the- -Tesents 1 more than 


ory, could there 1 not be the charge that the re- 


search worker had interpreted them incorrectly, pe pear in study is in part. a consequence of 
or had failed to comprehend the elementary _ wise decision made early in the study to obtain — 
premise that overt behavior often conceals Sa relatively large number of cases on which ‘to. 
than it reveals of underlying motivation? 


in his earlier report lend support to the thesis. reliable findings in sociological studies appears _ 


that there is a close relationship between court- not to be the lack of precision in measuring in- i. 


ship behavior and love or hostility toward either struments nor a lack of true. relationships: 4 


parent. Instead of lending support to the psy- __ the universe under investigation, but a failure to 


| choanalytic theory that | love of the son for the base these studies upon a large | enough 1 number — 


mother tends to be accompanied by hostility of cases to permit non- -chance relationships to. 


toward the father, the findings indicate that love be recognized as such. If the present coefficients: 


‘ accompanied by parallel feelings toward the but upon roo cases, a number not uncommon in | 
_ other parent. Granting t that the outcomes o of this é 
single study are inconclusive as a test of the cients now appearing as” reliable would have — 


or hostility ‘toward either parent tends to” be ty Winch’s table had rested not upon 415 cases, 


thor is to be commended on having undertaken .o1 level 


investigation data relevant to these Are the findings in the study valid? 
answer to this question must rest upon multiple 
Since the emphasis ; in W 5 “present p: paper criteria of judgment. Are the results — 
“has been upon findings, relating degree of court- consistent? Are they accord with external 
ship behavior to social and psychological back- criteria as, for example, with the findings in 
ground factors, the results can be evaluated other studies | or with the judgments of experts. 
_ prima ily within the framework of socio- psycho- resting upon non-quantitative observations? I 


Validity of psychoanalytic hypotheses, the au- passed the test of statistical significance at 


Togica and statistical theory. It is “interesting there evidence that verbal reactions ccm 


that these findings are so } lange in accord with than verbalisms? Let us consider the first test— 
what would have been anticipated, had that of internal consistency. Whether or not 
_ postulated that culturally-contained family types findings are deemed to be internally consistent _ 


- operate as determinants of courtship behavior. is an act of judgment _Testing upon logical 


The author’s disavowal that such a postulate 1 reasoning of the | type “If A is correlated with : 


2 was made at the outset of the study strengthens — a B and C, then B and C_ ‘should also show a 
confidence one can place in the validity significant t correlation with each other.” When 
Ex- 


based upon zero- order correlation coefficients, 
Are the findings in the study reliable? such reasoning is of limited utility in judging the 
amination of the table of correlation coefficients extent to which findings are valid. Consider, for 
reveals that most of these values are not sta- a example, an apparent inconsistency in Winch’s © 
tistically significant, and t ‘that the significant table, if we rely solely upon zero- order co 
coefficients are for the mos t part low. This — efficients. Wish to be married yields its highest — 
being the case, would it be possible to dismiss correlation coefficient (.62) against present de- 
the findings as fortuitous, since in any large gree of courtship | behavior. This wish - kde its 
body of statistical values, some will by Pel second highest coefficient (.52) against wish to — 


7 exceed the .or level of significance? ( Of the 303 Be children. Since both of these coefficients — 
different correlation’ coefficients the highly significant, one might anticipate that 


(some appear twice), 98 | are statistically signifi- 


present degree of courtship behavior would be | 
cant the . leve 


correlated significantly with wish to have chil- 


= 


these calculations. The most frequent 
Neither W inch’s findings in this” ‘paper nor reason for inability to find many stat tically 


sociological studies, only 35 of the 98 coeffi. 
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COURTSHIP AMONG COL LEGE 

significant. Holding constant the is socially approved, trait that might wa warp 
wish to be married, there is a significant nega-- ; responses in a constant direction. 
‘tive coefficient (- -.39) between ‘present degree Our confidence that. "these findings represent 
on courtship behavior and wish to have children. more than correlated errors is likely to be sus- 

These findings might be regarded as reasonable, tained, if there are external checks on 
we consider that among men who become i in- validity of ‘the ve rerbal__ responses. it will 
volved in an _ advanced stage of courts ship be- be recalled that W inch reported a correlation 

= avior, there is a substantial proportion who — “coefficient between his ratings of the personal 

no immediate wish to be married, and appearance of his University of 
— that for these men the wish for parenthood is ~ jects against their self-ratings on personal ap- 
likely to be even less marked. It is suggested pearance of «5 54, ‘a surprisingly high coefficient — 
that a re-examination of the data would reveal _ when one recalls the conditions under which the 
that men involved an advanced degree of ratings: were made, and the fact that they 

i — behavior who indicate a lack of aren represent the judgment of a single rater, subject 

to errors of observation and of judgment. 
the subject, ‘size of. school, and sex-ratio of 
When | computed school are other variables that take on the 


ala 
alid. This might be the ex if lated e errors of meas surement, 
the errors of measurement are not random but 


me correlated yielding a kind of “halo” effect thought-out "design, -com- 


extending across the entire set of verbal re- petent workmanship, and an adequate recogni- 


sponses for a subject. _There is the possibility tion of the inherent limitations of the findings. — 
that a a ques stionnaire of this kind may take on In the reviewer’s opinion, it represents a signifi. 


- the aspect of a personality inventory measuring — cant “contribution to the literature on social — 
trait such willingness ». knowledge of the” 


this be done anony mously. Or the 
trait ‘might be a desire to 


— 


_Haven Hall, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, — 
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ONCER RNING P RE EJUDIC 
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THE title | of this paper 


8s all here be attempting only ‘some 
knowledge. Tequires that “education, social status, 

vocations and ‘professions, and 
extent” of political participation be on the 


basis of individual merit. Prejudice, 


friction in mechanical e engineering, should 
be done away with as far. as possible. 


asl ble 


present 


diagnosti 
neither f 
other. Bi 
i the orga 


y least, “pre 

‘pre- judgment, “whether unfav orable or favor- 
able, or even a pre- -judgment of “equality. 
Yet, because humanitarian sentiment, that these groups have these not in t 
-Teaction” against t quite absurd ‘racial claims, traits more or less embedded in their per criterion 


and any y admission of differences sonality” -make- up and interbuttressed into with the 
— their sub-cultural her ritage is a factor to be society ’s) 


reckoned with in attempting to change them, alternatiy 
to change the attitudes of prejudiced people needs, re 
toward them, to alter the pattern of at play v 
their adjustment into the larger society. To su 
will change none of th these bya only dev elopi ng = - descriptic 
the func 


a cour 
the high 


of equal national, “dass, 
ities. This vis certainly con- 


expectations, since ev ery measurable 


‘ae in ability, how 


not yet. clear; (2) those at the upper levels tion in terms. As we have ‘elsewhere shown, 
of socio- status have higher abilities only can a ‘meaningful and efficient 
average than those at lower levels; ‘societal organization be worked out. without junctiona 


recourse to reason-opposing fictions, myths, 


our idea 
= legends; the contained ‘strains of an 


-Teligious 
polit 
ties, anc 
decrepit 


“force the. basing of statuses, 


institutions on the precise functional Teali- 


charged with having ability, 


aggressive- 
ss, etc.). =) “ties. Until that is accomplished, the For | the 
hness, 
“Further facts yield a further ‘precision, “commodative process will necessarily be one = tional 1 un 
however: (1) group” differences are always and counter- r-myth, faith and coun- which ch 


differences of degree, ‘never of kind; (2) 
the differences are slight and on the average; 


(3 ) the overlapping vs fer ‘outweigh the « ae precise ‘rath of science is the most non- 
“ferences in significance; ; (4) t and insti 
a lag bet 
less significant they are ‘made out to” 


be; (5) some individuals do not show them he within the pe 


at all; ( some even develop compensatory sonality. It the exaggeri 
irtues. (7) “many of the traits are not hand an 

Paper delivered at the annual meetings of tions in C ultural Organization,” Transactions of 


American Sociological Society, Cleveland, March 3, New York Academy of Science, Ser. IT, VI, 8, II- 


implies, we innate as such; and (8) prejudice has jtself 
. 
j tive to sc 
to ha 
exact «dott 
and re ci: 
trary t 
4 
religions, classes, and races do have in 
| 
t 
j 
| 
t 
4 
| 


absorbing them i into itself in latter sciences (and their technolo- 

“toward a true, total integration. gies) ) can hold in bounds what will other- 
will it do, any more than i ‘in indi wise be an acceleratively aggravated lag, 

vidual therapy, to level an a accusing, finger with: ‘confusion and prejudice compounded. 

at ‘the vicious ar and ugly characteristics of ‘the But a disciplined and incisive integrity of 
‘dominant segment in turn. Science must “description and diagnosis will provide a a firm 
analyze and diagnos e until it reaches the _ basis on which appropriate institutions and — 
more fundamental impersonal forces and their supporting attitudes may be built, even 

until it has set segmental strivings in the in. the individuated and secularized society — 


neer- clear perspective of total-functional work- of the future. 


stice We will need to shift the emphasis all up 

role of the functional scientist Tela- down « our educational systems to = 
and to society is thus like that of the « clinical shuman-social sciences. More of these sciences 

the diagnostician | or the psychoanalyst, He is must be included in the curricula of all stu- 
neither for nor against one segment or all levels. “And a major» ‘training 


other. But he is for the | best adjustment of in the whole cluster. of human-social sciences _ 
the organism- as-a- whole, This, in turn, is _ must be made “required curriculum” ’ for all 


not terms of _extraneously imposed “stellar: points” in social control: : ministers, 
per- criterion of adjus stment, | in accordance teachers, , journalists, doctors, lawyers, per- 
into with the organism’s (or -personality’s 2 sonnel managers, social “workers, labor lead- 
» society ’s) own ‘contained” criteria—i.e., C., , the “top management” business, 


em, alternatives of possible, given the dustry, and finance. Professional and pre- 


needs, reso and functional proce sses professional curricula must undergo drastic 
at play within its total field of forces. _ 2 revision to this end, if we are to win what _ 


To supplement the col completely ¢ detached W ells called the race between educa- 
description 
the functional ‘scientist. must thus “develop” that major part of those two billion 


the highly ‘disciplined, concerned and dollar research funds must be directed; es- 
objectivity the functional pecially to those fields (such as social psy- 4 


- diagnostician. He must make a searching chiatry) which can hasten the development = 
- functional diagnosis of our prejudices. and of the functional approach and its validating © 


ideals, our family morality and our disciplines. 


“religious beliefs, our class and caste Sy ystems, —— — Our first suggestions for a long- run shan-— 


our political forms and national sovereign-— : dling of prejudice and also for its whole clus- : 
ties, a and our chaotic class haces ter of related problems, then, are: (1) full 


decrepit economic institutions. scientific precision in handling the data of 
%- For the chaos, intellectual confus sion, emo- 4 controv. erted areas; (2) a prodigious s pushing 
= ‘tional unrest, disorganization, and culture lag of in heal human- social areas; 
which characterize our society in this period 
of rapid transition result only ‘in part from_ (4) to po- 
a lag between science (and ts technology) tential points in and ‘social a 
non- “science 


"sciences and the functional sciences; notably 


between phy sics and chemistry on ‘the 08; “A New ‘Classification of 
hand and biology, psychology, psy chiatry, my ‘statement of the Culture Lag Theory,” Amer. Soc. | 
_ sociology, economics, and political : science on | Rev, I, 1, 89-102; “Notes on the Nature of So- 


‘the - other.? Only a prodigious development — -ciology as a Science,” Social Forces, XI, 1, 28-435 

and pages 247 to 264 of “Social Psychology,” being 
8 See James W. Woodard, “Critical Notes: on the Chap. IX in Twentieth Century Sociology, a. 
- Culture Lag Concept,” Social Forces, XII, 3 7 om itch and Wilbert Moore, eds., N.Y., 1945. 7 
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sciplines a1 ‘which th their char racial and economic ‘interest criss- cross and 
acter calls for, It will be x: major turning integrate, rather than -demark and alienate. dren, as P 
point in cultural evolution, outstripping both The same would be true if both the e workmen _ WwW e | do : 
<% the Industrial Revolution and the emerging and the c chambers of commerce of the world | ts with 
Atomic Rev ‘olution, , when : society once abun- were free to unite. For it is the unit of func- ry) ; level of th 
such strategic measures. tioning which inte grates. The implications 
attempting to handle prejudice sci-_ of principle | for collectivism and for 


Fe 
_We mus st, then, accept the satura gov ernment deserve considera. 


involved. 

4 most abou 

where edi 

lected, al 

levels whi 

Steadily 1 


ond nation- 


peers with friction ora class war, for class, racial, 


with a sy mptom. For tendencies to prejudice alistic prejudice. accessible 
‘integral to h human- social functioning. ‘run value 
hey appear at at the level of perceptual organ- ‘ venearchh 
‘ization, personality organization, cul tural At ‘the intellectual -functionin papers, li 
“organization, social organization, and inter- integral tendencies to prejudice are seen in vances th 
personal and inter-group competition and the ubiquity of mental habits, ‘Teification, ‘And so W 
conflict. The function of prejudice at each stereotyping, and the Gestalt or a 
of these levels i is to maintain the functioning ceptual pattern. The perceptual pattern, even result in 
i s a -sub- unit of functional integration, se- tionalizati 
lects, rejects, and distorts sense stimuli in cultur 

such a way as to maintain its own integrity. od oul 
most of our mental functioning, we adeptness 


succeed in integrating our 

economic institutions on a total- -welfare 

basis, segmental class “conflicts and ‘their 

_ supporting prejudices cannot die down, Until 4 | 

nations are secure within an overintegration, ithout them, could. not func 


“defi ine first, then see.” That is precisely a In such 

als 
ment 


quite sim 
stitute: for 


they must dev elop grandiose national biases. tion at all, in spite of the fact that in torn | da omprehe 
Even if there is an overarching organization, they hinder higher levels of f intelligent func- in ¢ 
: the conflicting interests of the segments will ~ tioning. That might seem to make lessening —_ — 


still: offer trouble: if is no the tendency to 


ab 
to stereo! 
propagan 
little ana 
tions whi 


rid biases by the segments. “species results as iron- ded rigidities 


will be next to impossible, This is ‘the chal- _tropisms and reflexes are replaced by the 


lenge facin ag all those institutions “seeking ‘elative plasticities of habit ‘and as even 


universally va alid truth and value: science, more flexible intelligence gains an entering” 


= the arts, the humanities, ethics, and religion. _ wedge. This reaches its peak in man. But it on the o 
ei ‘These are in an intolerable position in continues, within man, as we come up the revolution 
our present world, pressured as they are into scale of the I. Q. level, the cultural level, following 
-witting and unwitting sanctioning of conflict- and the educational leve el. manipula 
tribalisms which belie the universal meanings or the _untutored, for the feeble- their 
and values which are their own essence and minded, 1 most of life is necessarily screened a | a ad 
to which they can only pay an unctuous lip- through a few simple preconceptions s. F or set in th 
service. For the emotionalized distortions them, most. adjustments, too, are necessarily ii 
and ruthless enemy- -moralities « dev eloped by processed out emotionally rather than intel- 
_ uncoordinated ‘segments are the too is the of prejudice. The gr 


“tion thro 
4 growth ¢ 


; 
q 
| 
ig 
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+ a 
im 
| tae 
get level of cultural development, in spite of our 
of current skepticism of Levy-Bruhl. And they 


IMPLICATIONS CONCERNING P REJUDICE 

are equally inescapable in very young chi chil- em world. A more refined “democracy, more 
‘dren, as Piaget has abundantly shown. appropriately modified by ‘its technocratic 
| a ‘We do not mean that prejudice correlates — elite and by contained reasonablen ness, would 
with education, Q. Or the cultural _ be possible if eugenics: were coupled with 
level of the ; group; for other factors are also. universal education to — a genuinely in- ¥ 
involved. But it is no accident that prejudice — telligent — population mass. ee. he resulting 
abounds in those regions of the country “beneficent ould” carry social 
facilities are ‘most neg-— and cultural adjustment to new levels. But 
it a global tomorrow, full of 
levels: which access to = “endless. ‘telativities and complexities, cannot 
~ Steadily raising the level of a universally be smoothly solved by stupid pce populational 

accessible education would have great long- masses and demagogic leaders manipulating 7 

a run value in “minimizing prejudice. So would © Prejudice 2 as the folk- -weapon of combat. 
research, highways, | telephones, radios, news- Any program based on the solid rock 
papers, libraries, anything which ad- individual differences will steadily undermine 
vances group’s general cultural | level. the whole group-prejudice psychology. Thus 
nd so weil while prejudice blocks the adoption of such 
ability highly educated may only “measures as eugenics, the FEPC, and 

esult in a more elaborate and brilliant ra- ~ extens ion of educational, vocational, and pro- 

-_tionalization of prejudices emotionally held fessional opportunities on the basis of indi- 


or “culturally transmitted. But in a total vidual capacities, the more we do ae 


— population « of high ability and training, in effectivizing such measures, the more the — 
adeptness in debunking i is equally advanced. underlying. chology and expectancy is 
— In such a population, the contained strain slowly changed. All the ‘contained impera- 
reasonable and appropriate adjust-— _ tives of an increasingly complex: secularized 


society at ugment ‘this tendency. When 


ment: Ww ould tremendous. By “contrast, 
quite ‘simple analyses, say thos e of the In- traffic light is green, all may go; 


stitute for Propaganda . Analysis, are > beyond is red, all must stop; be they black or white. 
= ‘comprehending application on the part” of Who has the purchase price may buy at the 
7 many in our population, Whole lev els of our | store; others may ‘not; be they Protestant, 
population cannot really go beyond sixth Catholic, « or Jew. "Science, completely im- 


| wen 


49 


o stereoty - 
“little analy sis. the myths, legends, and “ance, industrial personnel 
tions which “support | obsolescent social forms 
one hand or which hold out false these: tend toward diminishing ine 
revolutionary hopes on the other, By gullibly crimination, toward selecting in terms of in- 
ollowing demagogic leaders, they invite the ; dividual a abilities. Status is awarded, increas- an 
manipulation and ‘political ingly, in accordance with the resulting func- 
eir own weaknesses, The whole e process of of _ tional role. This reverses the ancient an all a 


oye and social change i is thus of restricting in terms of Song 
when he 


wth of. democracy and the of 


power to the mass man in aid west- 


; and 
cmen 
god 

| 4 
| 
ven 
se- 
ity. 7 
we 
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a | 
dof 
‘The growth or prejudice and its way too. 
But there is one application of the curve 
ey was based on the 


fiction of important racial superior i 
ence demolished that" fiction. 


science is steadily better 
to make them. It does so daily in equally — 
‘vital areas, such as educational placement, 


ss Sailings. fudividual farther 


a normal distribution curve ‘character-— 


political participations; 


necessarily must. But these a are reality- based, 


out of a feeble- -minded- institution; sO 
informed that he has never even learned to functionally appropriate, and ethically 
assailable. They ‘involve no spurious myths 


and Ww rite and has neither interests 
knowledge beyond naive personal and local to support them. Societal evolution will not 
affairs; s so eccentric that he is barely out of rest until all our behaviors and institutions 7 
an insane asylum; so poorly provided with are based o on such precise realities. — 4% 
The gradualisms and relative weights in- 


breadth of experience, character reliability, 
volved in this’ proposal m might permit the 


or technical equipment that only the crudest_ 
“South to initially modest but steadily 


tasks under constant ‘supervision be 

entrusted to him ; irresponsible or defi- incrementing and genuine extensions of | po- 
litical power to the Negro. The same might 


nitely anti- social that he is barely out of 
be achieved for native colonial ‘peoples. The 


jail; and a ‘person may be ‘any one or all 
resistance of dominant groups to such ex- 7 
_ tensions of political power is augmented de 


al _person ‘may be SO stupid that he is It has gradients of control and status; as it 


of these. We ‘still give his ballot the same 
ow weight which we give to the most intelligent, 
legitimate fears, when they are faced by 


informed, highly equipped, and nobly moti- 
vated persons in our society. At the same “only an immediate, all-or-none alternative. ‘en 


time, we have a blind spot to the. ‘ Historically, ‘prejudice has increased pro- 
which this causes the of portionately to the insecurities and 


dictabilities of status. U inder the conditions 
which have sketched, status would again 
become both predictable and secure. This — 
society in history. would not be within a new caste system, 
do not suggest over” con- igid and myth- supported. would be 
a flexible, provably appropriate, and_ 
and “understandable framework. Prejudice, 
as a folk-weapon for status definition, could 
then die down, no longer “having a ‘group 


strug: 


ave in ¢ every 
Now, 


and ‘universal however, ‘must 
‘pressing g the total populational | mass into the : function, 
top intervals of that scale. Then they will _ The prejudices involved in | ‘iain class 
2 legitimately have full and equal political gle and in in the revo olutions— incidental to so- 
power. For democracy is not merely to be cial change would also be alleviated, — 
ced in hollow forms that mock its they could never be completely obviated. 

. It has to be engineered into ag ly Social realignment would no longer be carried - 
and constructed ‘into a genuine, working on between ‘intelligent and educated upper 
reality. groups pitted against tupid, uninformed, 


iid do sugg thereby rimly emotionalized 


add a similar ‘selection and weighting of | 

and you have a 
e, rived at the only true “classless” ” society. 
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es. Sci- tion of clinical measurement, educational and | 
{4 a rule of vocational record, and personal history the | 
2 great, even qualitative, superiorities. Scienc 
a5 demolished that fiction. A political democ 
| # oo racy in which numerical majorities contro 
and in which all have an_equal_ballot_is 
based on the fiction of equivalent com | 
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IMP ICATIONS. CONCE RNING ‘PREJUDICE 


vunder- groups. Change would occur more and demagogic propaganda to a climate ‘more 


more through the interaction of the intelli- favorable to informed and intelligent ‘solu- 


and informed within all the tion. whole political process is stepped 
-various ; groups: cl. , races, religious, re- up to 1 new levels. Adaptability replaces the 4 

4 gions, and nations. TA: clinching of a specific adaptation, say that 


These adv antages ould be Status which either you or I may prefer. 


clinched if of our houses of Congress The inconsistencies and sudden ‘reversals 
were made functional in character (owner- ofa fickle mass opinion; the bewilderment _ 


"ship, managemen nt, labor, agriculture, edu- ‘of masses void of frames of reference and 


, consumers, science, the Professions, unaware of the limitations placed” ‘on 


etc. c.) t 0 supplement the geographic repre- ‘means of instrumenting policies; these w would 
sentation in the o other. Geographic Tepre- be lessened. So would the pendulum swings 
sentation, alone, “pressures into” an of emotionalized over-action and subsequent 
emphasis on local interests and local preju- counter- action which have historically char- . 


‘dices (Bilbo), the expense of wider acterized a realigning 


constituency, “while permitting some, genu- "erate ‘masses that a are “most ene: displaced 


inely” integrative influence on the part of at to scapegoats. They are most readily misled 
statesman, more. often produces the least- into blind alley 1S. Conflict feeds on conflict. 


mye. 
_common- -denominator demagoz of the poli- The classic pattern in which realignment 
tician. By functional representation, func. of political power has historically occurred 
tional: “interests would have a “legitimate is as follows:  social- cultural changes, often 


3 lobby,’ ’ which they do not now have, lessen- technological and involving new modes. of - 
‘in g the corrupt machine aspects of "politics. production, produce new classes or realign — 
unctional representatives would have more the relative positions of dominance 


expertness in the specializations of power among former classes. Institutional 
_ functioning which they Teprese senied. So would — structures, perhaps especially the political — 
‘the voters t to whom they would be Tesponsi- structures, resist these ~realignments. The 
ble. This would implicitly provide a needed opposing sides gather forces and fight it out. 

modification of the sheer democratic princi- A decision i is reached, and the new alignment _ 
ple by the technocratic principle—repre- maintains for a while. Then the cycle 


sentation of functional areas by those ‘peats. Often this takes the form of the next- 


a 


perienced: and expert: in those areas. the-top group either displacing or coming 
_ The two houses, together with ‘the oud to share power with the top group in the 
social-level scattering of their con- social pyramid. Thus the sequence in Euro- 

‘stituencies, would criss- cross, offset, and sup- pean affairs: clergy, nobility, landholders, 

plement each other in a very pervasive pat- merchants, industrialists, ‘finance-capitalists, 


tern . The repercussions v w hich w ould « ensue 


; s would reduce the gains possible by —_ gain the : support of strata lower than them- - 
demagogy and prejudice manipulation. selves in ‘the social py ramid and, i in some 
both the weighted ballot t and some Measure, support of the “Mass of the so- 
representation were adopted, ciety, in order to revolt successfully. “When 
- problems would then be found to be no less some critical breakdown of the old order — 
_ frequent and full of strains than before! — impinges, | discontent is widespread enough — 
But the ‘intelligent and the informed | would — to permit this, It is done, without necessarily 
be give en more direct representation | and a_ conscious hypocrisy, in terms of slogans: and 
“4 ‘greater balance of power in solving them ideal principles which 1 not only express the 
a in which ar re grievances of those “nearly- ins” near the 
of the pyra ramid of. control, but also ex- 


— 
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| not 
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"These are the slogans of “Justice,” ~“equal- (caught in a vicious Process s of compartmen- 
ity,” ‘liberty,” “ ‘fraternity, “democracy,” -talization, repression, and defensive reaction- 
and so forth. In terms of them, the general formation) lead to dissociation of the ‘per- 
mass comes support the revolution, sonality. The ground is already laid for 
a “more radical leadership, ‘next 1 revolution 
carries | the impetus of affairs bey ond the me The action is cyclical and highly ita 
point necessary to settle the “ palace” -con- but with an obscure “contained” direction. 
- flict or to satisfy the | aims of the initial In the long sweep of the history of adv anced 
‘Spear- heading group. . Perhaps changes i in the cultures, further and further next-successive | 
control structure are carried bey ond. those + strata, dow nward from the apex of the social — 
rendered imperative, or even made possible, pyramid, are included in a share of social — 
by the point re reached in the underlying tech! power. Also in the long sweep, tremendous — 
nological-economic-social-cultural changes, vitality, faith, and ‘righteous sness- -of- -convic- 
“The las last revolution has won.” tion are conferred upon the “Causes” of “ 
“Utopia is at hand!” But the new order is 
confronted with bewildering complexities. 
a _ Those in the stellar points in the ne w gradi- 
ent ‘social control lack the necessary at wl of 
prestige, _ know- how , and | other necessary starts and stops, 
equipment. have discarded too much 


“ciety over its own destiny. But at what cost of 


trary. % he emotionalized mas Ss mov ement has 


‘flexible ‘sy mathesis een: the 

viability light of “all ‘the power groups (often an artificial “aristoi”); 

force at play. It begins, to sag and cave in. (b) the emerging power groups | (presen ntly_ 

_ The counter- revolution ‘sets in. The initial als so seen arbitrary “aristoi” 

spear- -heading next- topmost strata now comes those high ‘intelligence and “background 

7 into its own. The revolutionary masses, diss (the real or natural “aristoi”); (d) the tech 


illusioned, nurse their hostilities against ni nically_ expert (also a reality-based elite); 


their next time of opportunity. . They de- (e) the human, democratic mass. The 
velop the grandiose self- righteous! ness and _ historical process will continue to be full of 
“nemy- morality toward their oppressors which devi ious subterfuges, corruption, class preju- 
characterize the compensations of the de- dice, and violence as long as political institu- : 
-feated. takes on the intensity of _ tions are based in principle on on only one of 
religious faith. Meanwhile the now-reaction- these indispensable sub- groups, with defen- 
ary displaced class and the increasingly con- sive myths against according legitimate func- 
servative newly-admitted class tend to rejoin tional roles to the others. ‘The sy nthesis of 
hands. They build 1 up a grandiose and self- the 1e aristocratic, technocr ratic, c, and democratic. 
righteous ideology and enemy-morality -_ principles 1 may or may not : take the forms 


their turn, This is drawn and over- here suggested. ‘But a sy nthesis 
stated in defensive fear of the extremes of mately “be n nece essary if a solid political in- 
Big strata. Tighteousness, tegration, one that is also flexible for 
further historic | adjustments, |i is s to | be 
their weapons, The two groups interact t achiev ed 
oe aggerate their opposite sy stems 0 of preju- ‘Anger, hate, and rebellion are propor- 
- dice and rationalization, and to broaden the ‘tional to the contrast between expectancies | 


This happens ev ross over-ex 
_ gap between them. This happens same and e entualities. The gross | ov r-expec 


” “de lemocracy, ” and the Tike. 


direction, at of by the | ‘total so- 
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Just as 


valent tions of the vested interest groups, the fiction ; 
nality [of equality, the fictions of our over- ccompeti- “ganization. The practical m measures Sindated 
tmen- tive sy stem, the least-common-denominator this fact. are further research into and 
ction- myths: of conglomerate political “manipula- further and still further extension of the 
> per- tion, the myths si supporting. the and applications: of social psy chiatry. This is at 
the "future rev olutionary Utopias; all these over- very crux of the problem. Prejudice is 4 


promise, disillusion, and eventually over- often only a displacement of the repressed 
gular, bitter. “were better if the ‘more modest  aggressi ons, anxieties, insecurities, loves, 
ction. initial expectancies of pooled expert judg- hates that infest a warped individual person- 
anced "ments were followed by more genuine and ality. the individual personality were 


= 


essive constantly expanding realizations, F or an | straightened would not need the SO- 
social = rlying process | that is ree ally liberative “scapegoats, But distorted attitudes, 
social 7 in its long-run trend has thus far not only when shared by many, ny, achieve a a folk expres-— 
adous been historically more ‘and more vio violent. It sion and a cultural b buttressing. This 
nvic wil become still more violent, bitter, and full vides socially sanctioned release for r personal — 
“ius. of bloodshed in the future, in a more and complexes against the traditional 
like, ‘more individuated, | but also a more and more enemies, scapegoats of the tribe, thereby 

1 the disillusioned and embittered age. That is, it achieving. catharsis for the individual and at 
1] o | , will do so if our social fictions promise too - the same time solidarity for the in-group of a 
of much; if social realities | deliver too little. which he is” a member Social psychiatry’ 
ensa- But social conflict is amenable to handling attack on prejudice ‘must thus look both 
nark, after the fashion | in which personality con- the readjustment of individual neurosis an 

and : : flict is handled in the individual. If the ex- also to the realignment of the social- -cu Itu ll 
pectancies of the opposing segments are organization which, as we now know, 
gs is  enypcred by the ‘Teality principle that they tantly shapes or mis- shapes the | individual 7 


are not over- great and unrealistic: if the | personality. An emotionally mature person- 


nant disillusionments are thus few and the defeats — ality and an emotionally mature culture are 
vi” ye _ mild; if all the criss-crossing sets of v alues — “thus interdependent. Our earlier proposal for 


ntly | can n be given expression and made to ) modify — ‘special training for “ ‘stellar points” in social 


. } out | their puristic | grimness s on a common — control applies here, too. An emotionally ma- 
yund plane of rational analysis and appropriate- ture populational ‘mass, with emotionally 
ech- : ness; if meanings can be defined in the per-  m mature leaders, would not only have few 
te); of total field of fot forces and prejudices; it would make even drastic in- 


meanings involved; ‘then the grandiosities stitutional and moretic changes with reason- 
and hostilities of the segments in conflict can | able smoothness, ; 
strip of off their compens atory and defensive There is an “economy of the personality” 
exaggerations. This makes it “mutually in which emotions and drives select among. 
to do so further, Pr resently , dissociative stimuli o on the one hand and inhibit. or can-— 
vicious circles are are replaced” by beneficient alize -Tesponses on the other. This presently 


circles. Constructive processes begin to pro- results i in the. structuration of the 


duce integration of t the personality ; or as a going system of orkabilities. Items 
of the society as a whole. W hile the | processes — antithetical to the sy ‘stem of workability thus — 7 


history can never be completely without established ar are inhib. : segmented off, o or if 
friction, it is thus: possible | both to s smooth 1 necessary repressed altogether, T he process — 


them ; and to insure appropriateness of out- js the very stuff of personality- formation and 


anddirection. functioning. Thus the structuralizing of per-_ 
sonality may be said to be achieved in part 
(ie., in all aspects except those in which the 
or- us t as to. preconception are ‘reality principle has obtained) by the fabri- 


to intellectual functioning, so ‘ten- — of a battery of mutually interbut- 
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AN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
a system of workabilities at the level of the “provide; re release from the recurring periods § flict, race 


grandiose 

a An more im 
and a mo 


conscious self, This system then. defends it- depression unemployment Which: 
self by erecting barricades of private (hos- — plague the capitalistic system; these” would | 
7 tile) prejudices items that wou uld do more diminish ‘prejudice | than all our 
disturb i it. and editorials. Something is gained, require 
The | complex further repercussions: are the too, by every successful lessening of the ex _ of our mo 
very stuff of prejudice : distortions s, frus stra- cessive expectancies, stakes, and powers the i 


tions, é aggressions, , anxieties, scapegoat the vested interest groups, who are thereby more of th 


displacements, compensations, ‘projections, ‘motiv rated to calculated manipulation of § climate pe 
protective b blind spots, _logic- ration- prejudice. To be; sure, prejudice blocks these = such ¢ 
-alizations, and soon, "measures in turn, precisely as do resistances available. 


Anything so integral will not be removed in clinical patien nt, But in both cases, punit! 


by scolding it. It was not until the psycho- success makes for further success and creative he 


porwr that we works out a constructive integr ration “chil, the 

direct an attack, howev er, just as with client, an 
the hysterical symptom, sometimes only ag- Social psy 
grav vates similar a- 


prejudice. practising psychia- 
it trist will tell you that to lay bare, even 


diagnostic 


“merely denouncing it. Given en the clinical pice factually let alone accus ingly, the true logic such 
and motivation w vhich underly ‘the con- "struggle, a 
sciously-held system of rationalizations and hen t 


defenses is a very disturbing, disorganizing, “the sy 


“a solution seen as a even explosive thing. The patient must real- 
matter of { changing those attitudes. | wed call ize ‘them: for himself, a —_ at a time, as nal 


fun 
function o 


the illogic and injustice of their prejudices, ty 4 only accon 


r do not then acquiesce and alter them. They 2 ‘aa toa fu 
a time when so 9 many sermons, aah. lose their tempers. They fight back with a- within the 
ond other direct attacks on prejudice were grim hate warranted by the fact that their 
being | made than at present. prejudice very integrity and way of life are jeopard- j 


vinced of his mialadjas tment and is 
trying to change himself. That is why both — 
individuals and peoples, when cornered in 


prejudice resists reason, up its 
the more _attack, 


"There are more effective ways. The ‘in- It is for these rea reasons that the moral atti- wet 
“directness of suggestion, for one. an ‘tude breaks down as. urity 
= 

a other, the mutual confidence and understand- human engineering, In the moral approach T come 
_ ing promoted by sitting down together = ies alienation not reconciliation, dissociation pe 
arbitration, conciliation, interracial commit t integration. Personal: enmities, class con- 

1 fellowship g d by all prejudices 
tees, anc ellowship | groups), and by a 
1s incollectiv 


forms of cooperatively working together. *A correct therapeutic principle, as far as 


Other 1 measures could _Temove underlying of goes, is thus innocently embraced by those ‘ “pure” 


and thus reduce the need for preju-— = who have no interest in “values,” even in 4 


juctive appraisals of functional appropriateness. 
inc 
The relea from frustration and e do not here refer to the vociferous and argumen-_ 


hich s xty ‘million jobs would pro- tative objectivists, but to those who matter-of-factly — 


vide; ‘the: diminution in grimness and carry out their quite impersonal analyses of the 
Sharpness in-group lines which Ww ould fol- atural phenomena of their field. The findings seep 


" ‘slowly into the general society thinking. The group 
, 
low an FEPC’s steady criss-cross sing of inter ~ assimilates implications for itself, a step at a time, — 


es t groups; ; the release from basic anxieties = _as it is ready for them. The end result is solid rock, — 


hich ‘a cradle-to-the- -grave security would 
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eriods id y war follow from requires full solution ‘the pooling of 


which gran iose indictments of the moral approach. the resources of social psy schology gy, ps sychiatry, 
would § A: re impersonal and deeper understanding economics, political science, -etc., to change 
our an “more adroit engineering and therapy appropriately the total complex of their 
ained, re required for the constructive assimilation termination. More and more, this demands 
he ex: ‘of our modern fracturated societies. ar "that we work out an integral human-social 
ers of As the inductive culture absorbs more theory to underlie our ‘academic compart- 
ereby re the c control culture and t the scientific ane to sure- footedness, 


yn of 
these 


creative handling of the delinquent, the school Ter 


child, , the industrial worker, ‘the case work : to 
r rf 
~ Social psy chiatry will need to contribute a Ra. same sense as ty are to pe 


similar a-moral detachment and a similar 
{ 


“diagnostic and thera eutic finesse in solving 
such knotty. problems: as prejudice the center of reference of the functioning 
ju unit, And the function is to maintain the i in- 


struggle, and war, 
ees tegrity of the functioning unit, the given 


hen the psychoanalyst quits attacking 

group, its cultura qua, and its status quo. 
The folk function of prejudice is thus, in 


{ 

Cc 


. the sy mptom and works with the meaning- - 8 
giving context. until the total field is 
“aligned, the sy mptom presently disappears part, precisely what the liced 
of itself. One of the important strides in all = to so-anc in 
medicine came with the recognition Pr 
actual function for the sy mptom itself. Doc- _ systems of vorkabilities. They define gooc 


tors sometimes induce fever, 


bad taste, right and wrong, and sense 


S Ss is 
function of | of the neurotic symptom may be and sense e in term: of the worka vilities o 


- their given sy ystem. T hey alwa ays reify them,* 
“how ever, as absolutes. T They provide | pre- a 
perceptual: patterns for t their members which t 


stand. as screens between them and reality. 


even vicious and block-. 
_ ing to a full adjustment. But it is still needed — 
_ within the given clinical picture. So it is with - 
social problems. They persist until re real 


changes are made ‘in the total complex, a. Through these screens experience 
conditions Th rect highly emotionalized Te- 
conditions that gives rise to them i 
_ We must engineer a lasting freedom from  sistances against the admission of items that 
insecurity and genuine achievement 0 of would dis turb, disrupt, undermine the sy 
- communal interests, giving body to our ov ver- : tem of fictions, _ myths, and rationalizations 
protested verbalizations of brotherly identi- which under lie 
fication. It is no accident that the cluster of workabilities. 
Prejudices that most beset us occur but little In the control culture, this | process begins 
in collectivistic Russia (though she has some with the mildly arbitrary ‘ ‘as ifs’ 
-obstreperous | ones of her own). We must usages, ‘Proceeds to the contrary- to fact “as, 
velop more channels for common interest ts “ifs” of the conventions, | and reaches such | 
to express themselv es, and provide equitable, vital importance at the level of the mores — _ 
“orderly, and effective modes of processit ig institutions s that | the group requires that be- . 
“out irreducible conflicts. Then prejudice, no ‘lief conform, as well as behavior.’ This is 
longer needed for tension Telease or as a 
weapon of in-group solidarity | por ‘disappear. See James W. Woodard, Realism 
th bl and Culture Change, Hanover, 1035. 
us of attitude *See James W. Woodard, “The Role of Fictions” 
problem for ap; lie gy, in Cutt ural Organization,’ cited above. 
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a of rationali zations, loyalties, and 
vital levels. of prejudices, These support the morale of the 


fictions of status, loyalty, and social dis- ‘in in-group, give it solidarity, provide 


tance their supporting ‘ceremonies, justification for its strategic offensive and de- 
uals, rationalization systems, myths, and In an age of total war and 


. 


a legends. Thus it is the myths, Actions. and undeclared psy chological warfare, the aggra- 
intolerances of the authoritarian control cul- vation of national prejudices will reach new 
ture and | of the tradition- ‘based ‘social or- threatening civilization and science 
ganization which are the 1 major ultimate themselves; unless an overarching security 
factors in compelling t the individual person- robs them of their function. It will be pathet- 
ality to forsake the reality ‘principle and to 


ically futile to attempt to “preach” ’ and “ ‘edu- 
repress from consciousness items that are not cate” Germany’s aggravated and compensa- — x 
_ compatible with its self asa going system 0 of 


tory grandiosity, of existence. We must 
_workabilities within the going 


i workability of the socio- cultur 


system» of devise an over- arching United States of E Ue 
al 


No ‘real machinery has been set. up as a 
to prevent war between the big powers. This — 
means that the big powers will have to prac- ' 
the constant alertness, espionage, in- 
: stop | until, as social psy chiatry, it has joined trigue, and psychological morale devices that 
7 forces with the other human- social sciences | “modern total war implies. Russia is already — 
in reshaping the larger field of forces, with | doing this on an all-out basis. The rest. will 
a Teference tow hich the individual j is shaped is in _ follow suit, aggravating a vicious circle. We e ae 
cen will: get a steady narrowing into two. 
_ powerful blocs; on the one side, the white, 
and empire powers; 
on the other, an alienated Russia, a diss | 
_-gruntled China, ane a restive India, 


at once ‘apparent. ‘Tt 
‘that, however adroit individual Psychoan-— 


on the w hee el of the group requirements. It is 


equally evident that until v very re- 


+ intolerance in the This threatens a war with a billion or 
» more population on each side; a political, 


i Supporting attitudinal sy stems. It was, then, 
no idle whim when, a few. _ pages back, we ideological, racial, and religious war; a a 
a meticulous basing of our "war, ” fanatically fought with weapons 
- But an over- -arching integration could be 
“achieved; and only such a Superior sover- 
stions achieved, and — 
: we can achieve this, numerous s divisive and _eignty can prevent that war. The interests 
sociative at lev els of personal which now transcend sacred boundaries could 
then be given natural-order legitimacy, pro-— 
grative processes set vided with channels of expression, ‘woven 
into a wider unity, and criss- -crossed into a 
present fractur- “healthy global political process. Conflicting 
‘maces, nations, classes, 4 interests could then work themselves out 
“and ideological and eco- through political channels peacefully. Tran- 


nomic blocs. Ei ach of these is equipped with | _scending common interests could be free to” 


ally thems n ss-crossing 
“See James w. WwW oodard, “The Relation of Per- a y themselves into wider but criss-c 
sonality ‘Siectare to the Structure of Culture,” _solidarities. Virulent tribal prejudice, instead 


being intensively cultivated as an instru- 
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of 1 morale 
2 could die down. T he over- arching security too, as well as in medicine and psychiatry. 
would presently rob it of its function. ~The A universally accessible education to yield 
larger common interests would presently the highest ‘possible training” of individual 
integrate warring segments. | capacities, A eugenical program to raise the 
Culture has ‘in existence at least mass capacities for training, for. new dis- 
half a million years. Changes at first came covery, and for smooth adjustment, All 
‘slowly; then with ever- increasing g rapid- “social ‘selection 0 on the basis of individual 
_ ity, Hundreds of thousands of years at first, merit: in education, vocational guidance, in- 
thet. with scarce- perceptible changes. Tens of placemen nt, professional training, 
thousands of years and quite noticeable civil service, , and | political participation. A 
changes. Thousands years and great weighted ballot to promote intelligent 
changes. Hundreds of years inconceiv- -justment in reaching either appropriate 
vast changes. More change occurs in a "bilities or appropriate changes. Political 
decade now than in half a million years at Tepresentation | human-u: use egions rather 
the beginning of. the p process, . The period ¢ of | than by arbitrary, conglomerate, and non-| 
time between new cultural levels grows descript geographical divisions, -Supplemen 
shorter and shorter. The changes to be en- tation | of geographic representation by the 
-compassed grow: ‘greater greater. The criss- crossing technical competencies of func. 
breathless pace of the last two. generations 
will be slow motion compared with the next “representation “for education, the “sciences, 
two. Basic reorientations and radical re- the and other relatively detached 
organizations, with h split seconds i inw hich to and deracinated expert disciplines. A prodi- 
accomplish ‘them, ar and with the \ very ry destiny gious pushing of research in, and a rapid 
; of mankind i in the balance—that will charac- ace extension of the applications of, social psy- 
“terize the immediate future. There will be na no chiatry. Good mental hygiene made as uni- 
for leisurely acceptance of things- as- -versally accessible as education and sound 
they- “are; no place for r fettered minds." sical health. An. especially ample 
‘The old frameworks of manning: vision for the mental hygiene and a 
“traditional and tribal belief systems, “have” 
-gone or are fast disappearing in this chaotic “stellar points” in the social control gradient. 
“transition ‘period in) world history. . New Changing the ethos of | our times to one in 
frameworks of meaning, | built on the uni- - which the scientific climate steadily replaces 
~-versally valid findings of science, the ‘impli- myth-, legend-, and tradition- ridden con- 
cations: of emerging power patterns, or ‘trol culture. A political criss- crossing of the 
democratic- humanitarian consensus , only patterns of conflicting interests (economic, 
“slowly emerge. Only a a a universally. valid and racial, religious, class, cultural, national, 
self- -validating wisdom can provide the neces- regional, and global) to blur and meld 
sary certitudes. We have to structure a new sharp lines of in- “group | identification and 
Ky stem of workabilities” for the ‘conditions take the puristic grimness out of intergroup 


(oft tomorrow and of the long future. Precisely” adjustments. Basic economic cooperation to 


and psychological w warfare diagnostic disciplines in the social sciences 


social-science- -weighted education the 


pro- § _ appropriate and profoundly \ wise measures of lessen the imperativ e pressure to conflict ; 
§ heroic proportions must be effectivized in basic economic securities relieve. frustra- 
toa Ss lit- second | margins. if we are to turn catas- tions and anxieties. _ Over- arching economic 
ting trophe into benefit. Among such” measures, and political integrations to take the | grim- 
out § we hav e noted the following; ness out of class war and to render national 
ran- § Basic research in the human-social sci- “4 warfare impossible. These are the steps — 
e to. ences. The developmen nt of the functional- our generation ‘must successfully negotiate, 
sing . if we are to turn threatening global catas- 
4 See James WwW. W oodard, “ | h t ‘li 1 
cad sand the Social Order,” Journal of Social Philosophy, — trop e into a @ vas t civiliz iza n. | 
I, 7, 313- These are bold me sures. Some of 
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dite tren tradition- ridden | common-sense | as Levant, as Bilbo and Rankin do in the South, : 
the intricacies of atomic manipulation | are” and as Hitler « did on the Continent. These 


from the preconceptions « of a village prejudices are too potent weapons of folk 


-chanic. if, the present emergency conflict not to be deliberately 
drive us to the wisdom of these heroic “combat weapons, not to have a a virulent 1 _ COM 
‘measures, we can. build the Union of All natural growth, 


‘Mankind. It balk the unit of functioning which _ The problems of racial and religious un- : § 


attempt, er, W ill t ze in the ‘problems: global 

or further entrench the status conflict, and changing economic anc ner at 

the } power- -wielding 1 nations and classes. Con- forms, Unless we solve these wider 

flict groups will manipulate race, religion, lems, their impact may cause all president 
national minorities. They will ‘deliber- gained in earnest t local and ‘immediate en to the c 

ately foster their prejudices as the British deav ors to go by the boards. Sociology 
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“Elsworth Faris: “Becaus se well- meaning 


RE SIDE NTS S OF THE AME RIC: AN 


IOL OGICAL SOCIETY our r young is dee evote . 
their lives to the calm and unemotional pur- 
As part of the program for the Annual Din- suit of understanding and of the truth that our — 


> > > > 
ner at the Cleveland meeting former President may beenriched.” 


‘Vance, "presided, had requested all past M. Gillette: “Beyond the of lab- 
presidents to prepare ‘one-sentence response 


to the + challenge of th the phrase: A word for 
Sociology. Past presidents in attendance at the 


‘oratory research, sociology ranks as well 
most phy sical sciences in ability to foretell what — 


h Th happe na hundred years hence | out in the” 
meeting gave their responses in person. Those great universe of things.” $= 


unable to attend were asked to “send the word —s L. Gillin: “It is about = that <a. 
Garcia” by letter. _ These statements were stop was asting its time discussing such weighty 
then read by They interesting subjects as ‘definition of definition’ and get 
ogi =, on the analysis of the world- 
worth preserving for the record.—The Editors 
ES . Bogardus: “U nder the current turbulent 
sic ‘Frank H. Hankins: “Sociology pos to at- 
conditions of group life, sociologists n need teect-os: ‘permanent recruits a larger proportion 
vether 
close ngage to work tog gether more con- | of the ablest students, and this it can do only by 7 
sistently, and particularly to shift from ato- ceasing to be a popular undergraduate subject 
-Mistic pieces of research to co- operative re- 


is everywher 


F. Stuart Chapin: re evident George A. Lundberg: “Sociologists 
that the trained sociologist is ‘now in demand 
his expert knowledge that serves to’ clarify 

problems of university administration that 


contributes to the efficiency of state and feder ral application of sociological science, on which 
departments which have responsibility. for the successful organization its self depends.” 


formulation of programs of social action, _that “‘Maciver: “More than 


~ guide the steps in social planning in our more than researchers, and more than experts 


urban and rural communities, and that is even -—sociology needs sociologists.” 


be in the in Howard W. Odum: “Tn the present “contem- 
7 _ Charles A. Ellwood: | “We need a sociology tunity up to now.” [cr 

which will take into full account all the facts 


which affect human relations, whether they NEWS ANNOUNCEMENTS 


the external behavior and environment or in Bard Gerard DeGré, formerly -instruc-— 


the mind of individuals, and which will not hesi- tor in Sociology at St. Lawrence University has been _ 
tate to draw scientific generalizations from these ; See assistant professor of Sociology, ‘beginning _ 
facts, or to tell groups how they must behave September, 10946. 
toward o one another if they wish to further — 
and prosperity in their relations.” District of Columbia The 
P. Fairchild: “Since s sociology the Columbia Chapter of the American Sociologica 


: Society concluded a successful year under the leader- 
odanes of human relations it ought to be as” ship of Clyde W. Hart on Monday, April 2. At 4 


easily comprehensible as possible to the lay- meeting on that date the following were elected as 
man, and to that end it should reduce the use of officers for ‘the 1946- term: Margaret Jarman 
unusual, artifical, or technical terms to the mini- 
consistent scientific precision cand Ruth Reed, secretary- Harry 


and becoming as demanding as the laboratory 


inclined to look to ideological panaceas like in- 
ternational organization | for remedies which can 4 
in fact come only through the dev elopment and 


be 


ved 
at is | 
Lit 
aed 
| 


further developments have been reported regarding 


tee an earlier meeting participation of the Dis 
trict of Columbia chapter in the proposed W ashing- | 
ton Social Science Federation was authorized. ‘Dr. 

ta Taylor was selected by the Executive ec ‘om- sciences, biological sciences, social sci 
mittee of the chapter to act as r 
Executive Council of the Federation. Dr. Peter — 

-_ Lejins was selected as alternate to Dr. Taylor. No 


the establishment of the Federation. Miss E lizabeth 
Herzog reported difficulty in finding a suitable place | 
where the informal Tues day luncheon’ meetings 
could be resumed. It was decided that the member- yi 
- ship would be notified as soon as arrangements — 
— could be made. Transient sociologists are cordially _ 
5 invited to take part in these luncheon meetings and 


are urged to check with the new officers for details 


Duke University. The Board of Missions, | the 
Board Evangelism, the C rusade for 
hrist of the Methodist Church will distribute 
among their workers 5,000 copies of The World’s 
Need of Christ by Dr. Charles A. Ellwood, Emeritus 
Professor of Sociology of Duke Univ versity. This am 
book was first published in 1940. This new edition, 
now in press, will be bound in paper covers, and will 


- pointed out that the Foundation shall not limit re- 


interfe 
search prog 


7 with the ‘administration of their 
r 


American Sociological Society as its official repre-— 
sentative hg the Sesquicentennial celebration at the is 


Ohio: Ww University. new 


he Ww hen 
of the Society was last revised, 


the "Constitution 
a provision for emeritus membership was included. 
thet member of the Society, 


pay no dues 


member is asked to notify the secretary. 
: the spring of the year in order to’ avoid any 


Inter- American University. John Biesanz is now ‘conflict with the meeting» of the American 


Serving as visiting professor in sociology from the ‘Sociological ‘Society. ‘The central theme of 
Conference was race on the Pacific Coast. 


U nited States at the ‘Inter-American University in 
“Panama under the : state department travel grant — _ The Committee on Nominations reported that the 
program. Dr. Biesanz, who was 1942-43 exchange following persons received the largest number of 
_ professor at the Univ ersity of - ‘Costa Rica, was votes for the res pective offices in the recent election: 
recently discharged from the Army . Costa Rican President, ‘Calvin F. Schmid, University of Wash- 


Life, w ritten in collaboration with Mrs. Biesanz and ington; ice- Division, Ww. 


Topping, University of British Columbia; Central 


published by Columbia niversity Press De- 
Division, Audrey K. James, Mills College; Southern 


cember, 1044, is now in its” third printing. 
National Science Foundation. The ‘Subcommit- 


tee on War Mobilization of the Committee on 
proposal to establish a National Science Foundation Freq Vote, State College of W ashington. 
and the extensive hearings which it held late in 
1945. Following these hearings, there w as inteduced - Pennsylvania State College. Seth Ww. Russell 


into the Senate a new. bill, 1720, by Senators has been promoted from Assistant Professor to 
Kilgore, Johnson of Colorado, "Pepper, Fulbright, Associate Professor. Frederick B. Parker, formerly 


and Saltonstall. The new bill provides for the a member of the Bucknell University faculty, - 
_ establishment of a National Science Foundation As ssistant of Sociology. 


be administered by an n administrator who is to be a 
full-time Government employee. The Foundation js — 
to have eight divisions: Mathematical and physical + 


sistant p! 
Acting Di 


ences, health 
pr sentative on the and_ medic: il science, national defense, engineering 

technology, scientific personnel and education, — 
publication and information. The Foundation as 
well as the ‘separate divisions are to have advisory 
committees to assure the active participation in the 7 
of the Foundation by large numbers 
scientist ot give full time. The bill pro- 
vides for the support of research and devi elopment _ 
through contracts and grants to universities, founda- - 
tions, and Government agencies. It is explicitly — 


He search activities of exis sting _ Government agencies 


ams. TI bill also provides for the 
establishment of. scholarship and fellowship pro- 
grams at the undergraduate, graduate, and post-d - 
- toral levels. It provides for the maintenance of a 
register of scientific personnel. It provides for the 
ide dissemination of research findings and requires — 
positive steps by the administrator to eliminate any 
restraints of scientific freedom. It also provides for 
international scientific Societies and 


0 Society. “annual meeting of Pacific Sociological ‘Society. 
shail have all rights and Priv ileses « membership.” since was held at San Jose, California, on 


and wishes to apply for rset as an emeritus 7 Peete decided « overw helmingly to change the date ‘ 
of the annual meeting from the Christmas holidays _ 


Division, Leonard Bloom, University of California 

at Los Angeles; Secretary- Treasurer, Virginia J. 
Esterley, Scripps College; Members of the Advisory 
Military Affairs in the Senate has reported on the | Council, Hubert Phillips, Fresno State College; 
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‘CURRENT ITEMS 
Lawrence University. George K. Brown, as oreign Agricultural Relations, U. S. Department of 
_ Agriculture. I suggest that the sociologists interested 7 
sical ing - Dean a Men ‘a the ‘college. ‘After returning in foreign service write Dr. Olen E. Leonard, Acting 


ealth service in Janu- Head, Extension and Teaching Division, OFAR, 


on is 


4 _ from three and a hz alf years’ army 


“ary, Dean Brown became chairman of the veterans’ ‘USDA, and specify in which countries are 

tion, _ education committee at St. Lawrence in addition to especially interested and in wi ich 1: they — 

the a College. Professor Frank H. Hankins United Nations S Statistical Commission. The 4 


of ia 


E conomic Social of the nited Nations 


‘turned late in J anuary from his teaching at the 
American University in Biarritz. Last October the in 


bs a 


~ Gladys Brys son's book Man and Society: The cil in co-ordinating the statistics which will be re- 


Princeton Iniversity Press 

Scottish Inquiry of the Eighteenth ‘Century. Mrs. quired from member governments and developing 


, Margaret Alexander Marsh’s leave of absence has _ the central statistical services of the Secretariat. The — J 
been extended to February, 1047. to. allow her te Council elected the following "persons as initial 


Tt complete her. study of mono- culture ine L atin: members of the Statistical i ommission : H. Campion 7 é 
America. She spent the month of March in ‘Vene- (United Kingdom), of the Central Statis stical 


gather ‘data on the effects on the tot: Office of the British Cabinet; M. G. Jahn (Norway), 
economy and especially on the level of living of President of the Bank of Norway; M. A. Teixera — 
_ that country’s extreme specialization in the petro- Bi: de Freitas (Brazil), Secretary General of the Bra- | 
e -leum industry. The research is being financed by a _ zilian Institute of Geography and Statistics; P. a 
_ grant from the Rockefeller Foundation. In Septem- | a Mahalanobis (India), Statistical Laboratory, Presi- _ 
ber Charles Hunt Page of the Colleze of the City” dency College, Calcutta; Stuart A. Rice (U nited © 
of New York, recently Lt. Commander in the States), “Assistant Director of the Bureau the 
Navy, will join the staff as assistant professor. Res ¢: Budget in Charge of the Division of Statistical — 
Standards; and Professor Alfred Bernard ~Sauvy 
Social Science Research Council: War r Depart- (France). Three other initial members of the Com- 
ment Project. A small group of Psychologists o_ mission are to be designated by members of the _ 
- Sociologists formerly with the Research Branch, Council for China, Ukraine and the U.SS. Ro 7 
Information and Education Division, War Depts The and activities of the St 
ment, are now engaged in the analysis of research Commission are described in the ‘Banelation of the 

materials collected by the Research Branch during Economic and Social Council of February 16, 1946 

| _ the » war and the preparation for _ publication of (Document E/20 of February 15, 1946) part of 

materials ‘likely be of interest to professional which is quoted herewith. “The shall 

‘ social scientists. Four volumes are expected to go assist the Council: (a) in the co-ordination of na-_ 
to press in the autumn of this year: two will analyze __ tional stati a 


ics and the improvement of their com- — 
m substantive materials on the social psychology of _ parability ; (b) in the co-ordination of the statistical 
American troo 


prical during Wo orld War II, third work of specialized agencies; (c) in the dev elopment 
will, present experimental st udies on problems in of the central statistical services of the Secretariat; 
- communication especially with — respect to Army (d)_ in advising the Members and organs of the 


7 orientation and training, and the fourth will contain U nited Nations on general questions relating to the 
methodological and technical materials developed collection, interpretation and dissemination of sta- 
“the i in the work of the Research Branch. The project — tistical information; (e) | in promoting the he improve- 7 
sponsored by the Social Science Research Council ment of — 
roof Osborn, formerly the Major General in charg re of "University. of ‘Michigan. The ‘offerings of ‘this 
ion: the Information and Education Division, and department have ‘been expanded with the coming» 
ash _ financed by a grant from the Carnegie Corporation. of Dr. H. M. Miner to the Staff. He is offering two 


it is directed by Dr. Samuel A. Stouffer, Harvard advanced courses: Race and Culture Contacts for 

University, | and Dr. Carl L Hoviend, Yale U ni- > upperclassmen and graduate students, and, Latin 

versity. Members of the American Sociological | So- -American Social Systems for a group of Army 

ciety working on this project are, in addition to officers who are enrolled in a program for military 

Dr. Stouffer, Leonard S. Cottrell Jr. eland sponsored by the Army. A teaching fellow, 
© 


| _DeVinney, Louis Sti Donald J. Bogue, has added to the staff. 
Edward has just returned from 4 4 years’ service as 
Carl Cc. Taylor has sent in the following state- 
issell about foreign serv ice: of he North Carolina. How vard V W. Odum 


to 
nerly 


has 


t Y ale 1046-47. John 
Gillin comes the Univ ersity of North Carolina 
quently. One place where these opportunities and as Professor of Anthropology and as Research Pro-- 
- desires can be brought to focus is the Office of fessor in the Institute for Research in Social Science. 


Opportunities for. ice are appearing 
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_ During the summer of 1046, 
‘South American xp xplorations 
lectures at the University of at ‘Dents 
where he will discuss aspects of regional research. 
Guy B. Johnson continues on leave of absence as 
Executive Director of the Southern Regional Coun- Carolina during the summer. Charles E. Bowsrmen 
cil. Harold D. Meyer has requested to be relieved (formerly of the University of Chicago) has been | 
of the administrative ch airmanship» of the Depart- - appointed assistant. "professor beginning with the fall 
“ment Sociology in order to continue developing semester. Jahn (formerly of the University 


be in during the summer session are 
man S. Hayner and Calvin F. Schmid. Robert 
O’Brien will teach at the University of North 


time activities. Gordon W. Blackwell accordingly © F, Schmid has been elected president of the Pacific 
takes over the _chairm: anship ‘the Department. Sociological Society. George A. Lundberg will 
He is di recting the completion of 13. monographs liver a series of lecturers at Stanford University 
the S . The first “of these in, August; A Spanish olitien of his Social Research 
to. ay published is Re search in the South by Dr. 7 being published by Fondo de Cultura Economica. 
Edith Webb Williams, Research Associate in the 
Institute for Research in Social Science. Katharine Ww ayne Six visiting Professors and 
-Jocher is assuming responsibility for the technical 
editorship of the 13 monographs on the Resources — 
_ of the South and of the study of community-church : 
- relationships in the South, w hich the Institute for 
_ Research in Social Science has under way. Lee 
and W iley B. Sanders will feature 


2 a group of textile ‘mills j in North The State 
Planning Board has published her monograph on 
New Industrial Opportunity. Rupert B. Vance’s 
volume All These People has just been published 
by the U niversity of North c arolina P ress. The 
Southern Regional Council has ine published his 
The South’ Future for the Nation. 


April 


© 


EUBANK, | EARLE EI DW VARD: 3 

_ Aftera long period of intermittent illne 


| 
Professor Earle Edward Eubank, Head of 
Department of Sociology of the Univer- 


sity of Cincinnati, died ata hospital near — 


durin: 

Carl Butts, Sv rracuse U niversity Dr. A 

Katona, Ohio University; Dr. Maurice T 

versity of Chicago; Dr. Sidney E. Slotkin, How ard 
University; and Dr. Arthur L. Wood, Bucknell © 
Dr. H. Warren Dunham, Maude L. Fiero, Nelson — 
Foote, Dr. Edward C. Jandy, Dr. Melvin M. Tumin, 
and Dr. Alfred McClung Lee. Dr. Dunham will be . 
engaged in special research for the State of fin 
iE thiopia. Dr. Norman D. Humphrey, assistant pro; 
"fessor, will serve | as acting chairman of the depart- 

4 associate professor, will be in residence a part | es 
and at during the the summer, and Frank E. Hartung, instructor, will 
eo University after three years as executive secrciary fall of 1946, Dr. Humphrey will introduce a course 
_ of the committee on the Southern Regional Studies — g ‘tural sociology at Wayne,  C0- ordinated with | 

on 

is developing a Division of Research In- 
oe in the Institute. Beginning in the fall 
Division of Planning in for Re- 
search in Soci ial Science. The American: Family 
'nderstanding Marriage and the Family, a volume 

in honor of Professor E rnest R. Groves. “Nicholas 

Research Associate in the Institute for Research in = 
"Social Science. He will teach courses in social 


- summer - 1046. “The visiting teachers are Dr 
University” Illinois; Morris S$. Schwartz, 
U niversity. They take the places for the summer of — 
Dr. Jandy is now UNRRA Director of Relief in 
“ment during Dr. Lee’s absence. Donald Marsh, 
summer. John E. Ivey, Jr., who comes to the teach throughout the two six-week sessions. In the 
and Education of the American Council on ayne’s Schmidt Farm Project. 
of 1046, John A. Parker becomes Director of the | 
Magazine Book Foundation published 
a J. Demerath becomes Professor of Sociology and © 
heory while _ devoting considerable _ time to his 


his winter home in Sharpes, on De 


cember 17, 


e- 


1945. 


"Earle Ex ubank wa was born in Columbia, ‘Mis- 
souri, on March 20, 1887. He attended W: il- 
aa diam Jewell C ollege from which he received ] 

the degree of Bachelor of Arts in 1908, and — 
er of Arts in 1913. 3. His graduate studies 
were continued at the Univ ersity of Chicago, 


Ww which j institution aw warded man the degree of 


Washington: ‘Read Bain, “Miami 
niversity (Oxford, Ohio), Raymond E. Bassett, 
Gorham (Maine) State Teachers College, - Robert 
_ Bierstedt, University of Illinois, and Stuart C. Dodd 
of the American University of Beirut (Walker-Ames © 
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de “special research in housing ahd urbanism, Ul 
versity of North Carolina conferred the Honorary 

| degree of LL.D. on William F. Ogburn at it 

April Convocation celebrating the bicentennial o 

4 Professor 


URRENT ITEMS 7 


Doctor of Philosophy, cum laude, in 1916. was practical as well as 


immer 
lalso His experiences were ‘rich and varied. studied several pressing concrete prob! 
are the interval bet tween his undergraduate and in social life with the aim of findi finding means - 
obert 
| graduate work, Professor Eubank served as_ of amelioration. His best-known studies 
erman Supervi isor of Schools for the Bureau of Edu- this type touched on family desertion, loan 

bee tion of the Philippine Isla nds. His first- sharks, public s : 
een cation: 1e Philippine Islands. His firs harks, public comfort stations, consumer a > 
hand contacts with native tribes stimulated | credit and unemployment. He was” active in 
interest in ‘the study of culture , and in- initiating and furthering community studies 
sacific fluenced much of his later writing and teach- in Cincinnati by means of census tracts. He ae 
M de- ing. In Chicago, he served from 1916 to 1921 7 was instrumental in in ‘Teclaiming a professional 
ersity ff as Professor of Sociology i in the Y.M.C. A. criminal, a and wrote a sociological analy _ 


search 


+ ©: ollege, now George Williams College, and of this felon’s autobiography. He was deeply 
ymica. 


as Dean of that ins titution fi 1918 interested i in social work in in the | training 


19 21. Meanwhile, he served as Head of social workers, but always insisted on 
~ 
De- .A. program of training f for war maintaining a clear distinction between soci- 
lurins and director of war secret tarial training ology and this professional field. 


e Dr. 

e Dr for the central military department of the , _A few words should be added about E arle 7 
Price, Ww ‘ar W ‘ork Council. He was a member of the E cubank asa person. He was deeply religious, 

American Seminar in Europe and | but not in the narr~w, denominational sense. 


ward © again in 1934, and a member of the W hite <A profound religious faith motivated and © 


a. _ House Conference on Child W elfare i in 1931. > guided his behavior, but did not distort his 
ner of 


ics ~ ee: was appointed Head of the Department _ professional objectivity. He was thoroughly | 
umin, of Sociology of the U niversity of C incinnati democratic as an administrator, always 


rill be 1921, which position he held until ‘the sisting that discussion continue until con 
fin | time of his death, F rom | 192 3 to 1931, “es sensus had been achieved. He was a  delight- 


van added the duties of Director of the Program — ful 1 companion, , possessed of a ready wit, a 

part) Training for. Social Work to his. already keen sense of humor, and an exceptional 
farsh, heavy schedule. He was elected to many richness of anecdotes. He enjoy ed stimulat- a 
of 


le offices and appointed to numerous commit- ing discussions, especially when concerned 
will tees—local, n national, and international—all broad philosophical principles. His 
which added to the richness: and variety familiarity with a wide de range and ‘great 


his. experiences. variety y of literature was a constant source of 


amazement, He was a cultured gentleman 

for his work with espe- the truest sense of the word. He had a genius 
cially” for his volume, The Concepts of for friends hip. Few other people would be 


Sociology, but also in connection with the called “friend” by many persons from 
ommittee on C “onceptual Integration, such varied walks of life and from so 


as Associate. ‘Editor of the Dictionary ¢ of “parts of the world. He was generous, | both of 
- Sociology. His organization of concepts into his possessions and of himself, ‘giving — 


an integrated “system. model of stint to family, colleagues, friends, and 
, scholarly work of this type. Had good health my yriad public causes. Perhaps his willingness 
continued for another two 0 or three years, his to give So generously of himself, both to his Ss 

: reputation would have been further enhanced : extensive circle of friends and to his ; arduous 

the publication of important volumes on professional duties, , exhausted even his 

the ‘History of American Sociology and E u- abundant, well of energy and led to his early” - 

ropean ‘Sociology. Few, if any, other Ameri-— death at the age of fifty-eight years. But 

can | scholars knew personally as many out- those wl who were privileged to. know him well 

standing | ‘European sociologists as did Dr. realize t that he crowded into less than six a 

Eubank, none hed worked ‘out more decades a greater richness of life than 
“systematically eas central core of theory of bea attained in the traditional three 

score years and ten, 

“Professor Eubank’s interest in sociology 
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a Ramos: os Las Po oblaciones ae Braz il. Charles 1 P. Loomis . 


Ballou: : Shinto, The Unco nquered Enem y. W. F. Cottrell 


Man and Socie ty: ‘The Scottish In uiry of the venth Ceontur 
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Gardner 
Gillin: Criminology ond Pe enology. J. 'P. Shalloo 
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snd French: Psy ic Therapy .. 
Blue Book o on Argentina 


‘Clark: Farms and Farmers 
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Qklows: The U nited States After | ‘the War 

Ford: A Comparative Study of Human Re production 1 
oreman: The Last Trek of the 

Houston Childre n and the Police 

Kennedy: 

Kurihara: Labor in the Philippine icine 

Lamont: The People of the Soviet Union . 

Munch: Tristan’ Da Cunha 


Richardson: 

78 

Sibley and Wa ardlaw: 
Statistical Yearbook « 


Conscientious Objectors in Prison 
of the League of 


t of this 190 per cent i inc _—— 


mico, 1944. 207 mm 


st rating the high fertility of | Brazil’ ’s principal 
"groups: European Caucasians, Negroes, 
~— American T lians, and their intermixtures. ] If the 
book k may ‘be said to have a theme, it is that of the 
istics of Brazilian In the people ‘significance of the development | of a homo- 
Of ‘Brazil numbered only 14.3 million. In 1940 — geneous” ‘Brazilian people. The “ enormous per- 
re 41. million. Claiming that only ‘gper centage of mestizos in Brazil (33 ‘per cent in 
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generalizations. names: of many in- are nothing but fairy tales. s. These are but. 


proof of the fact that racial inter- asa treatise modifications of p ychoanslytic 


mixture is proceeding at a rapid rate through theory. is 
inter- marriage and promiscuity which since The author, who is an admirer of Freud and 
colonial times has not been hindered by legisla-— who has had 34 years of analytic practice, feels” 
tive restrictions.” (p. 204). Not only was this that Freudians “exaggerate: the | importance 
_intermixture not interfered with, but sex in interpreting human behavior. He holds 
Portuguese attitude expressed through: church that of their their statements absurd: 
state facilitated it. is as sensible to speak of psycho-excretion as 
Most of the monograph is dev oted to demo- psycho- ~sexuality ; it is _Ronsense_ pure and 
graphic, racial and cultural descriptions of the simple to say that love is aim-inhibited sex; 
various Indian and Negro stocks which have all evidence discredits the theory that the crude 
in the past and will in the future contributes sex drive can be sublimated: ; Freud’s basic 
tot the culture of Brazil. So little is known about concept that neurosis has a sexual etiology is” > 
the special cultural characteristics — and social erroneous; and the F reudian c concepts of the 
of the important Indian groupings cannibalistic character infantile ‘sexuality, 
that the author, to demonstrate their contribu- — | lus 
tions to Brazilian culture, frequently’ relies on the identity of the « origin of and 


-vestigators, whose studies support the: generali- “samples of | the author's ‘pungent attacks on 
zations, are mentioned but unfortunately Freudian theories. 


additional ‘documentation is generally lacking. The ; author in Part II, “Love and the Ego-— 


Among the contributions which the Indians drives,” and Part III, “Love and Lust,” at- 
are given credit for making in the development ‘tempts to show a between behavior 
of Brazilian culture are the cassava and as 


configurations Various 


| aha 


mocks, Kitchen 
language, folklore and driv ih py is on aggressiveness, 
possessiveness, and the desire to conquer. These 
and such later offspring as ambition, the 
to. Brazilian culture. be liked, the impulses of rivalry, the 
‘ffort is to ‘indicate ‘specific African for social recognition, and love are 
origins and particularly to explain their -con- the self- preserving instincts. 
tributions to the public festivals of Brazil. T he ‘These last two parts of the book have a 


author claims that: ‘the cultural heritage, major weaknesses: there is a minimum 
_ slavement and the conditions of the new world — foam materials and a maximum of specula-_ 


spirit which in Brazil produced the great carna-— of the power of patterns of culture in a 7 
vals and other forms. suggests this ing sexual and affectional behavior of a 


developed in the” Negro a remarkable group tion; also there i is an inadequate conception 


urge produced the spirituals and the work person, 


songs of Southern United States. The author The “socials cientist appreciate the 
lays considerable stress on the fact that author’s emphasis on tentativeness of his con-— 
legal “ color line” such as that prevailing in the clusions on the need for additional re- 
‘United States does. ‘not exist: in Brazil, but he search to. verify the theories he presents. 
admits that prejudices of an “economic and attitudes are infrequent the writings of 
cultural” nature do exist. 
CHARLES P. I lowes “HARVEY J. ‘Locke: 
State College Yniversity of Southern 


chology of Si Sex 


REIK IK. . New York: Farrar ¢ Rinehart, 1945. York: ‘and , 1944. pp. ‘xiii ra 


‘The book consists of a critical al analysis of shrewd handful of young sociologists are 
Freudian psychology and suggests ‘some revi- beginning to recognize that work-situations and 
sions. It more as a reference functional organizations of people-at-work con- 


stitute a ‘esearch area the 
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sociology of industrial society 
book by a Senior ‘Economist 
Board illustrates (a) econo- 
mists” are” prepared to do. with the field” of 

= labor, and (b), by its omissions, 


the Akro 

strains of 
€ created 
(The i 
efficiency, 
in the. 
which sta! 
not orgat 


tires 


\ alley Formula, 


tion in management and in union that make 
one corporation come to terms. s with its union. 
local, while another corporation in the same 
industry and city is is able to employ the process — 
of “negotiation “ ‘almost to negotiate union 


death... ‘in going through the m 


the wide-open field awaiting the nd 
obvious omissions Dr. Roberts’ 
include vital aspects these: the 
internal structure of the union itself; the process 
of developing competent leaders at all levels, 
7 _ including the level of the corporals and ‘sergeants 
at the grass-roots level of the locals, in such — 
a rapidly- growing new union; the internal prob- — 
lems of union control; the intricate level of | moving from Akron to Cumberland, Md. “as : 
meaning of unionization to these thous ands a result of extremely favorable inducements 
m- offered b by the city council”) suggests to the 
strated their “capacity ‘ety themselves to the ob 
against William Green _and in such situations to the social price paid for” “run- -away’ 


as sit-down strikes; and, at the level of owner- _ dustries by cities engaging in this “ beggar- nig | ae men 


prices. In 
many ple 
selling ex 
any real 
ferentiatia 
Wha 
“fone 
And what 


described in PP. 323-44 (e.g., Kelly- Springfield’ s 


ship and | management, the structure of ties and neighbor” game. ber indust 
channels of action within the collectivity, 4. How important as as a datum for the sociolo- cations ant 
“industry,” as it confronts gist” and social psy chologist are special _investigati 
UA sociologist necessarily re reads economist’s qualities associated with an industry's” having, on Ed 
book like this tangentially, for the questions as in the present c case, a recent and fabulous see (p. 19) 
it pops up over the horizon of consciousness — tise? This quality is ‘obviously important in flatly den} 
for” the reader from a a discipline other | than the movie industry, and Rosten was well aware ‘undercover 
economics. If the following list suggested heal of it in his “Hollywood.” The rubber indus try was paying 
this reviewer by Dr. Roberts’ book seems some- _ is less glamorous, but. it has been a big- and to the Ak: 

_ what scattered and thin, that is a commentary easy-money industry for the ' ‘big four” i in 7] stantial po 

on the adequacy of the book in terms 80 pe per. cent of the industry's in the hirir 
what it sets out to do but on the difficulty of output. B. F. Goodrich, | a practicing New — gracefully g 
mining the other fellow’s s York physician, got into the ‘indus try tions 
own needs: AWa "exchanging some real estate for the stock of the -proble 

J 


Chapter III, on the 1913 strike. in a rubber company in Hasting, N.Y. 
contains material on the anti-labor mobilization F. A. _ Seiberling founded Goodyear in 1898 | by | 
purchasing two small Akron plants on the basis’ 


our hind of 
by Barbara 
Priva 


by industry of Phony * ‘Citizens’ Committees” 
and community action. These techni ques, ay four promissory notes of $2,500 each and 


olitical Q 


amply documented in the pages of the La- a down-payment of $3 500 “borrowed from a P 
othe 


Follette Committee investigations of friend. T he capitalization of Goodyear grew 
Associated Farmers in California, the industrial | to. -$130,000,000 by 1935. W ith a capitalization 
cities of the East and Middle West, and the of $100, 000 orignally, of which 

National Association of Manufacturers, only” one- half was is sued, the company showed 
oa been singularly disregarded by us specialists in ov era "million dollars in net. earnings in 1909. 
“community. organization. They provide Each ‘share was ‘split into two. A similar stock 


cellent insight into the pliability “of middle- 


br 
and by s 


A adapted fro 


class elements before big-industrial ‘int terests. and another 20 per cent stock 
In our but casually -organized urban world, ‘dividend was declared in ‘1914, and Adult Adj 
reve eal the fear and helplessness of little cent dividend in 1916. Early in 1920 a ‘stock Alcoholic 
business and the professions, their susceptibility dividend of was d declared. In an Influence 
to shots, and, , generally, far how little industry with an open record of “such hand- the Secti 
to effect the 1 Ww rong kind com- some tal takings by the owners, how do these known versity, d 
ity (In passing, it is interest- facts color the ps sychology of management BE 


Akron in T9I3 ‘virtually the complete program W hat is the result in the or morale of 


of labor their dealings with each | Quarterly 


1 1934 as the Mohawk 
it was used by Reming- 

| | 
“he 

{ 
j 
‘ 4 
nt 
a | 

4 
it ig 

Wiz 


the at the 1 United ‘States the dual ini 
‘strains of emulous approval and of resentment ‘study constitute aw warning against 
created by such a record of “easy money”? consideving parentage as an index of hereditary — 


industry can not plead superior nervous instability or the home as coincidental 
efficiency, for Dr. Roberts quotes: article with the total social environment. Initiated in 
in the American Economic Review in 19381937, by the New Y ‘ork State Charities Aid 
which states: “It is evident that the industry is — Association as a sequel to Theis’ How Foster 
not organized in the most efficient way and © Children Turn Out published 15 years earlier, | 
the tires” are not sold at the lowest possible it was finally completed at the Yale Laboratory 
"prices. Investment in the is excessive, of Applied Physiology. _ 
-many plants are _uneconomically | large, and From a large” number of available 
selling expenditures are out proportion to case ‘records 78 foster children were finally 

real benefits resulting product ‘dif- selected for the main study which was: 


union 
same 


ferentiation. ona ‘statistical comparison of four small groups 


. What _factors enabled Goodyear to be a of children of varying” parentage; 


wolf” in the industry in its labor policy? alcoholic, paycnotic, -psychotic, and 


rubber companies in certain other respects? would be found in about 20 per cent of the — 7 


In and out of the drive to unionize the ‘Tub- children of alcoholic | and psychotic parents. I In- 
industry one sees the characteristic. prevari- stead no child was discovered to have become 
riolo- “cations and evasions of management before such alcoholic or to be suffering from a psychotic 
ecial investigating bodies as the LaFollette Commit- condition, nor were any significant intergroup 
ving, on Education and Labor. For instance, we ‘differences demonstrated telative to present 
ulous (p. 196) President Litchfield, of Goodyear, justment and hence no association with 
in “flatly denying knowledge of the af characteristics. Having been removed from 
ware . undercover men in his plant; w wh when his company their own homes, most of the 78 children had ~ 7 
ustry | was paying year after year 5 cents | per teacher succeeded in making fairly satisfactory adjust- _ 
to the Akron: Employers’ Association, “a sub- ments. . Furthermore, no relationship could 
stantial portion” of whose activities consis between successful adult adjustment, 
try’s 4 vin the hiring of industrial espionage from afirm the ees hand, and either early mistreatment, or 
gracefully ‘disguised under the name, -Corpora- the degree of adequacy of the foster “home, 


on the other. While no specific factors seemed 
the problem of the dual system of morality | to make for later adjustment it was clear that — 
affection and ‘disciplinary leniency on the part 


and responsibility institutionalized throughout 
our kind of society and so suggestively analyzed of the foster ‘Parents were associated with | good = 


by. Barbara Wootton in her article, “On Public adjustment. 
Private Hones the (English) sizable number turned out despite 

Political Quarterly for July- September 1945. poor heredity,” bad early homes, and inferior 
other point is worth 1 noting: Students of foster families. authors suggest therefore 


social stratificatio will find on p. per- the probabilit ility that two other factors may be 


_ tions Auriliary. This raises for the sociologis 


hich “centage breakdown by socio-economic groups significant; namely, “community: ‘influences, on 
wed by sex American -tubber workers, the one hand, and a certain “biological orienta- 

adapted from / Alba Edwards) tion of the human organism toward intergra- 

tock Alcoholic and Psychotic Parentage and the Socialism Looks Forward. By JOHN 


Influence of the Foster Home. Memoirs of ‘York: 


| S 4 - 200.0 
the Section on Alcohol Studies, ale Uni- 153 PP. ($2.00, 


: versity, No. 3. By ANNE Rog, BARBARA BURKS __ This book is divided into two parts: Part | 
and and “BELA MITTLEMANN. "New Haver n: “Things: ‘as they were” ; and Part II, 
Quarterly Journal of Studies on “Socialism.” the first ‘ten chapters 
1945. 161 pp. $2.0 00. are concerned with | an 
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the next of “II, tell 

socialism works; and ‘the last two chapters gen second. Ww atin randy 

following examine the problems prospects is giving nine- tenths of us a chance 

Britain becoming socialist. The entire to get at least ten times as ‘much individual, 

addressed to the Britis sh people, the private property times as 
principles involved are universal. Although the hous ses, gardens, motor-cars, supplies of food, 
style of writing is that of a primer, some vital 


furniture, and the like as we ever get today.” 


points of theory and practice are e touched (p. 102), 
4 upon. There are very few footnotes As W ordsworth Ww rote concerning the French 
‘index. Bourgeois Revolution; “Bliss was it t that a 
central point of Stenchay’s argument is dawn to be alive,” Strachey seems 


that capitalism has been constantly giving way 
: to socialism, that socialism will raise by many 
fold the consumption level and social welfare 
of nine-tenths of the British people, and that 
burden of this rests 


times in when a whole e economic system 
i in decey. . . . The only way out is to put a 

ew one in its” place. ‘That is we mus 
can, and will do.” 100), 
Socialism Looks Forward is one of many 
books on socialism written by John Strachey, 


-. feel: “It is our fa fate to live in one of thos se 


demonstrates that every "democratic re- 
en step British Socialist, led “the | 
form has been a 1 step toward socialism and a a British Socia ist, sometimes called “the lea 

coincident cur tailment of the “liberties” of the ing ‘socialist economist writing in Englis h.” ” His | 
ruling class, “The Comming Struggle for Power (New York, 1933), 
the great ‘bankers, the great newspaper owners 


presented him to American readers as a mature 
the men really own the country.” thinker. As socialist-advocate and theorist, 


—(p. 89). Moreover, in a way, the very opposite — probably only the work of ‘Harold J. Las nell 
of that ta aken by such» writers as ‘Friedrich | and Sidney and Beatrice Webb com- 
Hayek (Road to Serfdom), Strachey declares: pares in importance Although this 
—“) .. the perfect liberties which existed before latest book is intended for popular reading, ‘its: 
é the factory and social legislation of today was” factual, economic approach +h renders it dry in | 


¥ spots; while its elementary style may try the 
_ passed, m made life into an indescribable torment — pots; while its elemen ary yie may ry the 
for large sections of the British people. That Patience of the sophisticated reader. key- 
torment is proof that liberty of this” kind is concept, “political class,” “remains badly de- 
a cheat. The absence in any country, in which fined. It is, nevertheless, an authoratative and 
the means of production are owned by some _closely-reasoned exposition of | the nature of 
- per cent of the people, of laws prev enting — Bs “political- class” struggle and the rise of s cial- 
10 per cent from pushing their exploitation ist 
of the Test of us to unbearable degrees, creates : C. Cox 
Science. Marron 


-" It is not that we ie not like socialism fer > Survey ra Social 
SMITH. Boston: Houghton 1945. 


Here” we have a new, 


we have been inevitably going in its direction. 

Only, we have been backing ‘up toward it, 
and refus to recognize or to admit our 


destination. John Strachey seems to be on solid ordinary, encyclopedia of the social sciences — 
hye sighs he says: “It is perfectly possible 


the undergraduate. Marion Smith’s lus 
do away with “mass unemployment, even -ecclecticism literarily, if succinctly, encompasses 


the present economic system has been man’s ‘tole universe—past, present, and 
fully abolis shed; but it can only be done by future. Commencing with a discussion of “W hat 
measures” which will seriously modify the sys- is life?” the uneasy sophomore is iene 
tem, appreciable step toward (on Ralph Linton’s authority) that. “A belief 
Socialism.” (p. 99). evolution and in the existence of a Creative. 
‘The author points out that there are two intelligence are in no ways incompatible.” 
classes of ‘private ‘property: private property That embarrassing : stumbling block neatly  dis- 


in 1 the means of and Private _prop- Posed of, Mr. ‘Proceeds to man’s 
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OOK REV [EWS 
animal equipment, his ps psy arts dealing 1g respectively wit ha comparison 
and the geographical setting in which man finds of the role of psychiatry ir in two world wars and 
makes his culture. Population composition with the psychological aspects. of demoblization. 
7 and distribution are analyzed in terms of bio- Although written apparently prior to even V- E 7 
logical, rural-urban | and cultural differences Day, it is” timely and the analysis stands up 
thing, with special attention devoted to class differen- well to the hard test of unfolding events. 
food, tiation and social ‘mobility, AY For various plausible reasons World War II 
day.” in the above sections, ‘the author’s dis- is pronounced productive of greater psycho- 
cussion of our systems is is -Teplete logical Strain. Yet in “meeting the greater chal- 
rench lenge the psychiatric experience of Wa ar I was 
that fre ferences. Fach of the major institutional pat- "not fully utilized in terms of organization, 
“terns, ‘marriage, the family, education, recrea- The statistical evidence presented concerning 
those — - religion, health, aesthetic, and economic— the mental health of civilians and soldiers is 
ystem of these, are in ‘none too clear. While hospital admission 
- for civilians held fairly constant, the rate of - 
admission of ‘soldiers to army hos spitals was 
30 times higher in both and this 
7 ‘tions | in the U nited States at present seem to in ‘spite of more careful screening in War | IL 
favorable for the future development of a (12 per cent compared with 2 "per cent re- 
great art.” One wonders how this is consonant jections). In World War II the proportion of | 
with the author’s sober critique of the American  neuropsy ‘chiatric. battle casualties. was in 
economy, a critique leading to the careful con- as compared with 1 in 7 for the first global — 


nature clusi sion that “the idea of laissez- faire must be conflict. At times the proportion of disc harges 


U 


discarded in favor ofa degree of governmental on psychiatric grounds 50 per cent 
Laski 


com- 


as in this seeming paradox, is the problem of Granting the higher tempo of ite recent war, 
the interrelationship, and the causal dynamics it is held that the causes of mental breakdown’ 
our institutional processes. were -essentailly the same in the two wars. 


regulation or control.” U sag the recent conflict. = 


- Political institutions of every variety, — Se plays a part but even the strong = 
a 


nd several nationalities, are meticulously crack under strain. Symptoms remain about 
elaborated. Apart. from ‘the American federal ‘the same s save that anxiety” reactions tend to. 
and state apparatus, the “ag ng: organization conversion hy steria pee psychosomatic 
of constitutional monarchy in England cand symptoms recently claim greater attention as do 
social in the U.S.S.R. are given the met ailments associated with life in the tropics. = 
extensive treatment. The discussion of authors do not regard the motives, con-- 
_ latter is probably among the vr biased to be - flicts and mechanisms operating in War II 
found in any textbook. greatly different from those observa ble in ar 
Since so much attention is oted by the I. Differences in psy chopathology are explained 
thor to what usually goes nder th heading by h and more nsecuri 
hor t hat usually g es UN the eadii the deeper in more pervasive ecu rity 
“social pathology,” it seems somewhat incon- of modern war, 


 gruous that only passing attention is given the ~ The therapy of War II by comparison : stressed 


problem of the Negro in America. ‘con- of drugs such as. -pentathol for narcosyn- 
spicuous by its absence is any presentation of thesis, group f herapy and preventive psychiatry. | st 
the growing problem of American anti-Semitism. The prognosis of ‘recovery seems about the 
« Serious as these shortcomings are, they by no same in World War II, 25 to 80 per cent depend- <a 
vitiate | what seems in most other respects ing on strength of personality, ‘influence of 
work worthy of educating American youth. “ternal factors, prompt treatment and, of course, 
ALVIN W. GouLDNER R the cril criteria by which recovery is judge 
Department of Scientific Research: Ameri- authors are motivated | 
to deplore the isolation of psychiatry, its 
ponderous terminology, ‘its: lack of integration 
educational and community ‘movements. 
STRECKER and New Their somewhat vague awareness 0 of the 
ork: Macmillan, ‘1945. + 88. $1.50. of cutural integration to ) mental hygiene prompts 
‘This valuable little book is divided into two them to recommend a “service year” for young — 
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‘terms ‘ “statism” or government. control and 


can only be preserve ed by the growth 


and “spread of co-operatives. This thesis 


‘threaded d through each of his chapters, 


_ “The co-ops teach us to work with people and 


a tougher war, individualistic culture, lack of them. For that reason they can be ever so. == 
dynamic ideological ‘motivation and the fairly human and ever so Chris stlike. Nothing at all Alcobo 
constant factors of fear plus social Pressure on in their nature to prevent them, in fact, ‘every- This v 
the individual. thing to encourage them to go along with what with foll 
The second essay dealing with demobiliza-_ jis most human and Christlike in us. I need not {* the Ya 
tion and return to civilian life presents a fairly = wnetnes | the s same is so » readily true hy in- The lectu 
conv entional analysis. Very sensibly it is in qualit, 
represent: 


statism ‘ever in country ade men free of inal 
or kept men free? originality 


ing suggestion thet the might a ad- 
just better to civilian life than the “normal” — \ “Hence again: and again the possible great Loe = 


‘soldier. hile behavi ior varies and ale = of the Co- ops. ‘Good’ in the sense of helping 


to create an economic and social order that is 


to what is human and Christlike in us 


bers rs of th 
are 1 
integri 
in alcohol 
‘The socio 


person to person. The authors stress ma- ‘The co-ops reported were, for the 
turity of the veteran’ personality as a basic fa part, in the middlewest: Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, 
ter in a | good readjustment. They plead also’ for Wisconsin, Minnesota a and largely in rural areas, 
maturity of civilians) in their relationship to although a a few. were in fairly large. cities. Some 
veterans and | for the mobilization of our limited attempt is made to describe the economic 
psychiatric resources to meet the needs brought techniques _used by these groups but in the 
peace. the details given are sketchy and not too 
The book could be better ‘statistical enlightening. Professor W ard hints at “many 
a evidence could be more clearly presented, yet examples of accommodation, ‘conflict, competi-_ 
it would be hard to find as much solid and tion, and leadership problems. The observations, elie a 
"authoritative information concerning psychiatry however, are too personalized to lead to any ‘particular! 
in warfare in books twice the size. The compact generalizations on the selling of 


‘There were many of these co- operative groups | of ‘ ‘The F 
that aroused the readers’ interest. One of them by ow, 
was the community in Westphalia, Iowa, which — 
is a Catholic parish. The church itself has 
taken an a soihen role in the promotion n of cO- at first gla 
Professor. Ward’s book presents an enthusi-- operative venture in Westphalia. The members Amen 
astic picture of numerous co-ops in the United seem to be well-knit and enthusiastic ‘not ¢ only “question 
‘States, touching briefly as well, on ops. ‘in about mutual economic benefits but in religious, 
England, Ireland, Sweden, Denmark, Italy and educational, and recreational. programs as well. | to « 
China. He himself visited eighteen c communities Characteristic of the majority of the co-ops “of this boo 
in this country where co-operative endeavor in presented was their u unusual h 
some form has been established and is s function- _ may very readily account for their success. 
with some degree of success. This book ‘should prove very valuable. for 
The author, professor of Ethics and the lay reader is unfamiliar with 1 the 
Philosophy at the University of N otre Dame, operative movement. The author’ ’s enthusiasm 
has a deep “seated conviction that the freedom ‘is infectious and ‘readers: may easily per- 
_ of man, harassed on one hand by monopolies ~ suaded in part at least, to his fundamental 


little volume deserves _wide- reading. — 


University of Minnestoa 
Ourselves, Inc. By R. Warp. York: 


2 5 
_ Harper and Brothers, 1945. 236 pp. $2. 50. 
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i and big-b business, and on the other by what he ~ faith i in the co-op as a way of life in a democracy. ov er, such 
7 


people. It is doubtful, however, that fragments For the 
ink of the totalitarian pattern possess a propor- 
if tionate virtue of the whole, 
Concluding Part I, the authors somewhat 
repetitiously raise the question “Why the | | . 
ay 
a ii _ much depending on the relation of the military 
ie _ with the overidealized civilian environment, yet 
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represents a most useful authoritative body associated pathologies, the data presented, while 


and For the ‘book points to a rich’ n 

zrowth fertile field for significant sociological in- of the federal he net 

esis is. vestigation this” little-known feature of the Twenty- 

B. Amendment is that if there should be a revival 

State fate College local- -option statewide prohibitory move- 

le and ments, then there would be a "species of feder- 

love Alcohol, Society. Haven, -enforced prohibition over all the areas a 

yer so. "Connecticut: Quarterly Journal of Studies voll covered by such legislation, as indeed there now { 
at all Alcohol, 1945. 473. Pp. $5.00. in such states as Oklahoma and Kansas. 

every: This work consists of transcripts of lectures” Second, and what is more important, is the 

what following» discussions at. the 1944 sess ion fact that there seems to be making rapid head- 

>d not of the Yale Summer School of Alcoholic Studies. — _ way in this country a conviction that alcoholism 

of in- The lectures vary widely in subject matter and constitutes a problem of major significance. 

in quality. On the whole, however, the work the extent of alcoholism, and its sequelae in 


sag = of material, much of which is. outstanding in falling below the exaggerations of ‘propaganda 
originality and significance. Particularly note- statistics” are impressive enough—not | to say 
worthy are the discus sions delivered by mem-— shocking. Jelinek (pp. 23-24) presents estimates 
good bers of the “Applied Physiology” group of Yale, that, of approximately 100 million” persons 
elping who are mainly responsible for the experiment drinking age, ” 50 million _use alcoholic bever- 
hat is in integrated research cand clinical treatment ages; of these, three million become “excessive 


nus.” alcoholism now under way at that institution. drinkers” ; and of these, 750, 
‘The sociologist will be especially interested ‘chronic alcoholics. ” Again, a study of inmates 
lectures on ‘ “Drinking Mores of the Social of Sing Sing Prison indicates that about 


most 

Classes” by John Dollard; “The Functions of fourth of them were inebriates 147). Yet 

areas, Alcohol in P rimitive Societies "by Donald again (pp. 255-256) chemical tests on auto- 

Some Horton; and “: Alcohol and a Complex Society” mobile drivers involved in personal-injury ac 

nomic” by “Sheldon D. Bacon. Another lecture by : cidents suggest that about half of them had been © 

a the 7 Bacon, “Excessive Drinking and the Institution drinking, and that a third of them had a su -suffi- # 

pai of the Family” is a notable contribution to the ciently high alcoholic blood concentration to be . i 
many j literature of the | Sociology of the Family, with- “under the influence.” A controlled study in one 
npeti- regard to the question of alcoholism. Suggests that “the average driver in this. # ‘ihe 
tions, | ie The social psychologist will also find the range is 55 times more likely to be involved in J a 

volume rich in information and stimulation, a personal i injury with th | 

as it” particularly the discussion of “ Pastoral Coun- alcohol. 

nome selling of Inebriates” by Reverend Otis Rice, Such data as these furnish a 1 clue to the in-— -. 


and the account of the origin and philosophies creased concern among physicians, psycholo- 


of “The Fellowship of Alcoholics . Anonymous” gists, social workers and law enforcement offi- 
ee by “ ‘W. W. (one of its founders”). hos cers with alcohol and inebriety. That the general 
Some of the subject ‘matter, relating to pro-— public has” begun to share in this ‘concern is 
a _ hibition and control of alcoholic beverages seems, — indicated by the fact that a singularly un- = 


‘ at first glance, to be outdated by the ‘Twenty-— pleasant narrative of an alcoholic debauch, The 
7 first Amendment. In fact, one might raise the Lost Week End, has recently become a best 
j 


question whether any work that treats of | seller, and been adapted into a motion picture. 
alcoholism as a major ‘social problem is con- - The participants in the symposium here being 


-gruent to contemporary America. The contents __ Teviewed are, for the most part, not te 


ops - this book suggests two forms of response to about prohibition. 17 They tend to diagnose alco- 
such a query. In the first place, the Twenty- holic addiction as a socially conditioned neurotic 
ss. = Amendment was not a simple repealer ‘response to individual pressures and tensions, : 
the Eighteenth Amendment. Section 2 of that ‘many of them associated with contemporary 
amendment enjoined a more sweeping limita- socio-economic structures, They propose to deal 
iasm— tion interstate commerce intoxicating with alcoholism principally by individualized 
per- liquors than has been in effect at any time, "prevention and rehabilitation. Nevertheless, the 
ental — _ excepting during the period 1917-1933. ‘More- _ American people are not = to be content 
racy. over, such constitutional, not wi 


if 
4 
| 
only 


of any major social problem, once they have 


seriously aware of it. This book is one 
of a number of evdences that such an a 


urban area; he had to generalize and philosophize : 
be then utopianize from his limited experiences. — 
_ As he spins a definition of Radical that labels — 
‘the ‘radicalism” of the Herald Tribune and 
Bishop Sheil, Alinsky fails to note that he con- i 
_ tinues to embrace one of the cardinal principles — 
of the middle- class Liberal. Each page in his 
book carries with it the assumption that the re 
is no such a thing as a tenable private or “class 
‘interest which cannot be compromis sed wit 
profit a the people” in terms of the Public — 
ay be Interest. Just use the bags of tricks ‘of the 
organizational experts the public relations 
Managers to bring “the community” together, 
great literature of the American Revolution, in have * ‘the people” face their common problems _ 
particular with the writings of Thomas Paine and talk them over, and lo and, behold ‘the 
and Thomas Jefferson. Such a non-revolutionary “peo ople’ bedhead olution” is on its way. We ers ee 
journal as the New York Herald Tribune, on As an example | of how this should work, 
the other hand, has pontificated editorially that Alinsky points out that the “hope of ees 
Alinsky’s program “ may well mean the salvation labor does not i n the ‘last analysis rest in its: 
of our way of life.” In this, Roman Catholic labor union. It rests in an organized, informed, 
- Bishop Bernard J. Sheil apparent ly agrees. Time ‘participating, ever fighting American people.” 
furnishes the slant on ‘Alinsky’s “rev olutionary | W hat is a “last analysis’? Where does one find | 
movement” sa! that it is the ieoneiiies Bishop Sheil one, or how c can one be reached? And it _ 
has selected to. organize agains t secular radical- be observed that “an organized, informed, 
ism in Chicago's “smoky, sprawling, brawling participating, ever fighting American people’ hdl 
7 a ‘back-of-the-yards’ district.” Still other analysts a conception that strikes terror into the hearts 
have refully stripped away the facade of of prodemocratic realists. Whose 
“radical” pretentions and protestations and see would it really be? Whose pattern of informa- — 
‘underneath merely the old and standard pattern tion would be fed to the “ participating, ever 
of middle-class reformism—no more and no less 


for Radicals. By D. ALINSKY 

Chicago: niversity of Chicago Press, 
pp. $2.50. 
Alinsky, self- ‘styled “red,” “radical, 
“rebel,” ” has produced a book which m 
viewed in “Many perspectives. ‘Alinsky himself 
takes great pains to identify his effort with the 


«“ 


7 wrapped ina package made from old tinsel. WwW hat Alinsky is pleading for IS a species of 
Alinsky worked out his program of People’ ‘American totalitarianis m. “This sectional, sec- 
Org anizations in developing one such for the- tarian isolationism. which | is $0 prevalent today 4 
| he area back of the stockyards. .T here _ in America renders the people more vulnerable | 
anized on n the basis 0 of the pressing miseries to every social ill and in the end. catastrophe.” | 
He does not see that out of our divisions, our 
endless talkings over, wranglings, st trikes, 
7 tensions, a democratic people evolves adjust- 4 

ments to changing conditions; he sees chiefly _ 
the costs and inefficiencies of this sort of thing. q 
Alinsky does not want many philosophies and =f 

many methods he wan “the philosophy anc 
the methods of creating a better. way of life.’ : 

Take a jigger of Buchmanism and Moral Re- 


pet “hopelessness.” He brought ‘many fac- 
tions: together into an aggressive over-all 


= ‘Radical in ‘the: he would not 


armament. Add a dash of synthetic maraschino 
ok avoid “passionate partisanship” — “partisanship” juice—for color. Mix with an extract. of what 
for “ ‘the people” of course, 


class” or other social segment. He also eschewed — tentative and jangling but superlatively w yorkable 
the Liberal’ s abhorrence of issues of power. processes of democracy, an extract sometimes | 
_ “Every issue involving power and its use,’ . labeled fascism. And you have a concoction — 
Alinsky asserts, “has always carried in its wake — whose oddly assorted admirers « can include 
the Liberal backwash of ob- Maritain and ‘the Sun, and it 


and not for makes middle-class intellectuals weary of the 
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other words, Alinsky was not content with = | == ALFRED McCiuncG LEE 
solving the problems of one miserable type of Wayne University 


Nati 


ophize United 1 Nations Primer, By 
ences. York: Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 1945. Pp. conception of the “self- determination 


labels 1.25. peoples,” which heartened millions of mination of 
This” brief volume contains the texts of the peoples all over Europe, was undercut by the 
e con- 


official ‘communiques- and agreements reached that the peace conference in January of 
ciples at fifteen meetings of representatives of the 1919, was betrayed by the bobbing up of secret 
in his fe allied powers during the course of World War — ‘treaties and by the fact that the League had ~ 


a petus. The general plan of the new world - | The author is opposed to the conception of 
nized 


exchanges 0 of population as a solution to ‘minority a 
appened at San Francisco is, of course, fresh — problems on the grounds that such a policy 


“ league was sketched at Dumbarton Oaks. What 
h 


in its 


rmed, 


= 


> find 


would make untenable the possibility for peoples — 
of different race, language, religion and nation- 
) ality to live peaceably together. Students of 
the culture and society can easily demonstrate | 
events soon after they have occurred. The such homogeneity as the principle of population 
- use of the world “primer” in the title implies : exchanges proposes is not only impractical but — 


that the book “was written primarily for impossible because of the mixture of popula- 
benefit of laymen. ‘If this assumption is correct tions, The author calls therefore for an inter- 
~ the author could well have provided maps, pic- national bill of rights to safeguard 1 heterogeneity. 
= and charts as a means of illustrating and He fails to see, however, that such a principle” 
os vitalizing the text, but all” such aids are con- Of international law must be rooted in a different a 
~ spicuously absent. An index is also lacking. Y et type of economic and political structure. Eco-| 
the work “may be of some value to those who nomic nationalism and power politics culminate 7 


wish a compilation and a brief running account | in irridentism and the use of minorities as — 


= 


“descriptive material is repor- 


there IL accompanied by a narrative and interpretive | no coercive power to deal adequately with the 
é class — account of the events leading up to each con- Minorities problem. The League could act only — 
with ference. In describing the latter, specific atten- a member of the Council brought to the 
Public is given to the development of the belief Council's attention a violation or danger of = 
f the that another attempt should be made to es- "violation of the minorities provisions. This — 
“aang : tablish an international security organization. tantamount to having its hands tied in that if 
ether, ff Roosevelt and Churchill recognized the need 4 minority complained it could later be spanked - a 
a of such a body when they met and drafted the by the very member of the Council which was” 
the ‘Atlantic Charter and each succeeding conference Supposed to to “rectify the injustices within 
appears to have given the idea an added im- borders. 
work, 
a 


the the documents above. scapegoats and pawns in the sinster | game of 
Davies market domination and “great power” prestige. 


of Minnesota 


League of Nations and N. ational Minorities = to the Polish of 
hing. ve AzcArare. (tr. by Eileen Brooke) ‘minorities is untenable. For instance, in 
and New York: Columbia points out “ “The Council of the 
PP. $2.00. League and its administration o organ, the Minori- 


he author of this monograph was for ties Section of the Secretariat, devoted more 
Re years the Director of the Minorities | Questions — of ‘their time and efforts to Polish minority — 
Section of the League of Nations. He presents questions, during the twenty years of the 


what | _ here a report of the activities of the League | in a post-war period, than to | those of any _ other | . 
the administering the provisions for fair treatment country.” But at another point, in discussing = 


national European minorities. Despite the the Jewish minority, the author maintains that 
criticisms of the effectiveness of the the Polish government’ policy was 
in handling infringements on minority one... a model of governmental policy towards 
tights, there is much in the of action minorities.” He also ‘states “During the four- 


teen years of my service in the League of Na- 


S. orientation for the war era, Why tions, I do not remember the Jewish minority 
the | L eague a weak instrument i also in Poland ever raising any questions or making» 
,, if ow when the new machi ery of any complaint concerning its treatment by the 


— 
} 
le” is | 
| 
and 


OGICAL REV IEW 
gions it is likely to b with earlier 

animistic ceremonies and take o on yn characteristics 
of the tree- worshiping cults of an earlier Japan. i 
period during which. Chinese’ institutions, 
particularly Confucianism and Buddhism, were — 
=a left its mark upon Shinto, and provides” 

much of the saving grace which Ballou would — 
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Po Th ontradicti b 
i come even more disturbing in face of the 
author's knowledge of the involved channels 
through which claims had to be ‘made and 
the possibility of intimidation of minority lead- 
ers by governmental officers and the sidetrack- 
ing of claims in redtape. Moreover, it is common 


survive or ¢ 
from the J 
the bulk of 
reference f 
of the ‘Presi 


knowledge that many Polish authorities were for survival, though it also ave Shinto Miami 

otoriously ; anti-Semitic. Even after Poland w was: 

under the heels of German army, the Dynamite 


do ma a 
BROWN, 


ne., 194! 
This volu 
and romant 
dence as a 
“Rican publi 
to the island 
“the territor 
first that I 
author's rec 
adolescent 
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Polish parliament- in-exile, consisting of ‘many 
of the erstwhile governmental leaders, did not ‘its: 
lose any of its prev ious anti- Semitic outlook continuous revelation through a living ¢ God-head, Fi 
when they declared that after the war Poland the Emperor. It establishes” the superiority of | 
_ would have no place for the Jews and that the — military virtue over all other values, and willing- a 
only” solution was to deport all European Jews” 
to a desert island off the coast of Africa. Sa 
The shortcomings of this volume are truly — 
Surprising: considering the fact that the author 
- spent so many years with the League in charge 
of minority questions and had at his disposal the industrial machine and a growing population — 
a mine of information. He produced a ‘superficial ‘became apparent. Other elements in Shinto 
and uneventful report which contributes very which might have been selected» for emphasis 
_ little to the knowledge of the minority problem _ by » a dominant class seeking other ends were 
SAMUEL M. STRONG is Ballou’s contention that we can select 
niversity of Nebraska from Shinto scripture ideas and ideals that lead 
toward those goals which we ourselves seek for 
Shinto, The Enemy. By Robert and behind this sacred facade manipulate) 
OLESON Battov. New York: tk: Viking Japanese Gods to our own ends, He propos and Luis Mt 
1945. 250° pp. $2.75. strip Shinto of the element of state worship, of his absur 
‘The purpose of this book is to —_ ei the remainder of the structure intact. of his rend 
general reader with an understanding of Shinto- If we are wise “our propagandists will make wpe = 
ism and to show how it is related to the pro- — minute ‘study of all Shinto literature girl of an 


sc 
gram which we must follow in making the from AD. 712 to the present day and 7 aristocracy. 


‘manhood. This” doctrine provides an. 
instrument for any class seeking control through 
force, and it lay convenient to hand as the | 
desirability and necessity of ‘conquest to feed 


peace if we are to conquer ‘ “Shinto, The Un- the co-operation of Shinto sects to the end that stand race 
-onquered Enemy.” The work is divided into the unifying strength ‘of the ancient. 0! 
two ‘sections, the first ninety y pages a are an “may be preserv rved as a base on which to build — political, anc 
interpretation of Shinto, the remainder consists new interpretations in which the official state his discussio! 


of translated ‘excerpts from” the official docu- sacar & ‘may be superseded in in Japan by standing of 


ments which make up the sacred books, and an enlightened universalism. 
recent -pronunciamentos “showing adherence to” In light of the popular reaction | to the official Fisk Univ 
ito thought dated as late as Augus st 19, renunciation | of his “divinity ” by the emperor 


Man and So 


1945. There is a good index and an annotated | ‘it is at least questionable as to how deep the 9 “a 
Eighteenth 


bibliography which, while definitely dating the sacred of Shinto are embeded in the 


work, does much to make i it more valuable for thinking of “the” Japanese. In any event the | _ Princeton, 
"te fawn question as ‘to whether ‘it is wise to attempt 94 


to bolster up the sacred thinking of a pre-in- 7 
dustrial era could be answered only with much | 

more evidence than this little book contains. 
ia ‘It is also. quite likely, though, that MacArthur 
and his advisers will seize upon any that 
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tion of the islands on which dwell to be. 


unique acts. Ballou emphasizes the phallicism 
int their ‘creation myth and hints that it may ai 
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a 
1 adult Japanese. Emphasizing the syncretic times that lie ahead, thus syncretism will con- 
| i - growth of Shinto, he points out that in rural _ tinue to characterize societal evolution in Japan. - 


f W hether -Ballou’s s chosen elements of Shinto Ferguson, and Dugald 
survive or others not to his liking, the excerpts | in Scottish universities ; while David Hume was: 
“from the Japanese scriptures which make up — excluded from that function presumably — 


tions, the bulk of the work will provide a convenient account of his extremely critical attacks upon 
were reference for for those who wish to seek the Toots” the religious teaching of his time ; and two 
vides of the present i in the Past. others, Lord Kames (Henry Home) and Lord 
vould Monboddo (James Burnet) were judges, Though 
hinto Smith and David Hume have become 


widely known to students of later genera 
tions, all eight of these men were > prolific v writers, , 


and Dr. Bryson. is easily able to show currents 
Brown. New York: _Greenberg Publisher, of influence running from one to another and 


world 

ogma 


t by 


head. 1945. 301 pp. $2 involving all of t them (so far as the factor of 
y of s volume is an impressionistic, anecdotal » time “would permit). ‘They may fairly be said 4 
lling- romanticized account of the author’s resi- to have been neglected by many recent 


dence as a teacher of English in the Puerto on the history of social thought, the pena 


ctive Rican public schools and of a later brief reviewer included, in so far as the latter 
ouch the island. With no knowledge of the language, been unduly influenced by Small’s emphasis | on 
the the Of the people—he thought the German antecedents of modern social sci 
feed first that Puerto Rico was” Costa Rica—the ence, or by preoccupation with the great F rench 
ition author’s record reveals more in regard to pioneers, especially Comte and Durkheim. 
-adoles it contrast, Miss Bryson demonstrates how ex- 

hasis does in regar to the life and people o uerto tensively the ‘social sciences, and sociology in 


were | Rico. He is impres sed by the poverty of the ~ particular, in our own country in the nineteenth — 
people and the filth of the island; he relates — _ century and the early twentieth were anticipated — = 

his experiences” in dives and with mendicants | ood influenced in some of their important con- 


so 
and prostitutes ; he is excited, albeit somewhat ceptions by these eighteenth century, ‘Scottish 4 


‘confused and a little” incoherent, about the philosophers. 


“revolution” or ‘ ‘rey olutions” of Albizu Compes There heen and doubtless will 
and Luis Munoz Marin. . He: reaches the pinnacle to be a great deal of debate among social scie- a 
of his absurdities in his somewhat coy. accounts entists concerning the value of detailed study 


‘s re Sela > 
of his rendezvous, in a cane field, ‘and other of the work of their early forerunners. The | 
romantic escapades with a young and beautiful -volume of printed matter which ‘may be a 4 


> 


girl of an old family of the Spanish sugar ably included ‘in a reading list for such study 
aristocracy. . He talks. about but does not = is enormous and, a course, constantly increases. 


uses some of his space to discuss the economic, torical inqui ries, one may find ‘teat he 
political, and social problems of the island but - gets around to consider adequately the Tan 


his discussion nowhere shows any under- and problems of his own day. Nevertheless, if 


Standing of the basic realities. can avoid this extreme, we shall probably 


the r reading of f the works" of the ‘social 
philosophers. the past rewarding, and in 
an undertaking, we shall do well to examine 
‘Man and Society: The Scottish — of the the contribution that was made by the eighteenth 
Eighteenth Century. By Bryson. century Scottish moral philosophers. It was not 
Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton University without justification that their philosophy came 
Press, 1945. + 287 pp. $3.00. to be known as the “common sense school”; 
"Professor has undertaken in this fact, their persistent recurrence to what they 
‘volume to ‘survey, with considerable thorough- took to be the data of “experience” seems 
ness, a relatively neglected phase of the history anticipate one of the chief emphases which John 
of western social thought; namely, the work : Dewey derived from William James. To 
(ane 
the eighteenth century Scottish writers on moral — the Scottish philosophers thought thes 
philosophy. She has concentrated her atten- ad might be had, in large part, by an introspective 
tion on eight | figures, , five of -whom—Francis P examination of one’s own mind; they lived too 


Hutcheson, Adam Smith, Thomas, Reid, Adam soon to be ina position to appreciate as Dewey ; 
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does the value of | instruments of precision and “teeming nothing about art. ” To those who 


of scientific experiment, but still “experiment, 


were their cri- ever, “rises above mere portraiture, and seeks 
to symbolize in a colossal statue of God- Hike 
sights: in the realm of. ‘social ‘psychology which . form, the nation’s cherished father.” With the 
owe the habit of as peculiarly War the crop of equestrian statues some- 
how ‘spoiled the taste for Greek “ideals,” for 
il The book appears to » have. been produced by Ww hich the people had never really dev eloped 
competent, painstaking scholarship. It is pro- an appetite. 
with notes, bibliography, , and 
allusions which are certainly not ‘con- 
_ veniently available elsewhere. It is an anecdotal 
‘rather, than. a systematic treatise, but contains 


anree- tonecutters. By ALBERT ENEYCK ‘mental: treatises are made. It 


is a prov ocative 
New York: essay on a period quite neglected by art his- 


» 1945. 84 $4.00. torians the statues which it produced 


nce,” 
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Criminology and Pe By Joun Lewis 


Gum. Edition. New Y ork and Lon- 


in this analysis lies not only in the discovery 
of these social factors but also in the ideologies 
rationalizations which accompanied them. 
oF The half dozen informal essays in this volume 
had their o original stimulus in the preparation 
of an annotated catalog for the collection 
early 1gth century ‘American sculpture in the volume. under review is a revision i in 
‘Metropolitan Museum of Art. As more material part of the author’s original work, and an at- 


was found in the process of research, this tempt to clarify and modernize certain sections 
“catalog” developed into a little book, 


i _ by inclusion of new material. In this reviewer's 
i _ Among the more important factors were: (1). 


judgment, the author has not succeeded in 
desire to memorialize the heroes of a young a coherent, systematic, con- 
country developing nationalistic sentiments; sistent, or up-to-date summary of contemporary 


~ criminological « or penological, to say nothing of 


the public buildings which required ‘ ‘me- hing ¢ 
7 morial effigies” ; (3) the desire for an outlet police, knowledge. 
_ The organization should be such, especially ie 


J on the “part “of a growing number of men of 
_ wealth who not only were interested in ihn i criminology, that the student follows the process 
decorative pieces but also in themselves” “being initiated by the criminal act progressively and 
= done” in stone; (4) the cemetery / monuments — logically. The organization of this book is con- 
2 which were becoming tourist attractions. seke fusing and too frequently takes the student over 
For this activity many mechanically minded the same road two or three times. It is difficult 


young men had served their apprenticeship in to discover the author’s own philosophy of 
‘causation. F or example, on page 213 he) ‘tells us: 


wax works and | in wood carving. models 
“A “concomitant step is the abandonment of the 


were found in the 1 neo-classic revival | then 
ipa overtaking Europe from where, then as ‘now, ; time- honored belief in individual responsibility 


_ the United States imported its fashionable tastes. that is the omnipresent attendent of the doctrine 
_ This intrusion of classic models into a Puritanic on of free will,” ” while on page 256 he says: “In 
society could not be expected without some - such a a situation a an individual | may choose to act 
disorganization. insisted that: they” did at variance with the customary and traditional 
like statue of George Washington. It sounds like the argument of 
they have a Roman gown on him, and he Pennsy Ivania legislator who was absolutely op 


was s American. Charles Sumner had warmed = to the except for ‘those 


like a Roman God,’ ,” against the criticism of those 7 ous potpourri of free will, differential associati 


> 


” “knew something about art” Greenough, how- 


do not have “permanent” value. For socio: 
al historical purposes, howev er, they have just 
1800-1850—and of some of the social forces 

which conditioned it. The sociological interest Joun H. MUELLER 
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psy ime is definitely 
WL Thames, G. Stanley Hall’s of a social no bloody shirts vill 
= Zeitgeist, Sellin’s conduct ‘norms, social gather momentum, no no vache enragée will s swing } 
Jod-like psychiatry, but no mention of Healy 's generally into action. The acme of all sociological non- | 
lith the thesis. committal caution is to be found in this state- 
frequently ‘the author’s: “references to ment: “Since: beliefs are in part the result 
Is,” for “recent” surveys, knowledge, or research turn social experience. . Wh hat’ s the other part, 
out to be thirty ‘years ago. This may sound like Doctor? 
‘such defects are a Fundamentalists should applaud his discrimi- 
trivial carping, but ‘such defect are a real Fun amentalists should applaud his iscrimi 
xplana- handicap to the teacher and student. This ‘is nating and tentative acceptance of of the Higher 
co “the first text that refers to capital Criticism for this observation: some of the 
ecdotal a “penal institution.” patriarchs of the Old Tes tament are said to 
ontains Personally, this” reviewer “campaigned have had more than o one wife” (italics mine). 


funds. vainly” to. all “guthors to ¢ give correct SHALLOO 


ocative initials of referred to in footnotes and University of Pe mn: 
the index, The index: this volume cites 
ace “Barnes, 68, 286.’ On page 68 the author is 


-oduced 


disagreeing with Harry Elmer, and on page 286 H. Lowi. New York: Farrar 
he is quoting Justice Barnes. Rinehart, Inc., 1945. 143 PP. $1.75. = 
Professor Reckless in review Those who are interested in the 
and Teeters ‘Suggests a ‘Moratorium on history of German life and thought previously to 1914 
in | criminology texts. Apparently Professor Gillin ~ which paved the way to the rise of Hitler rand 
disagrees, since he devotes nearly one-half of his his doctrines cannot neglect" Lowie’s portrait 


book to the history of crime causation and — of persons and events. His concern throughout 


‘theories and methods of punishment, The eleven is with their “social psychology, the attitude — i ee 
pages on capital punishment are certainly space _of Germans of different classes and at different 
enough, but no student will have even a moder- times, points out that there is no German 
ately adequate understanding of contemporary race, indeed no German language common to 

trends and methods. His thirteen-page discussion all. “Germans,” if by “language” means 
of “Penal Transportation” might well be con- a speech common to all, rather than a linguist’s A! 
densed into a well-written paragraph. concept of related dialects. There is a trenchant 
= scussing “ ‘Present- Day Methods of Disci- analysis of German attitudes toward regionalism, — at 

con- pline” in contemporary prisons, Professor Gillin: nationalism, and cosmopolitanism, and their 

porary “states: oT he spirit out of which those severe on social and d national attitudes. 

hing of "punishments grew is ‘still retained in many of our Topics treated under the heading Imperial . 

ra an _ prisons.” ” Reference in this case is to the « Ameri- Germany include: The Political Sy stem; Edu- | 

ially in can Magazine, February ‘1912! On the next page cation, Material Conditions; ‘Social. "Classes, 

process (442) we read: “Nevertheless, in many of our under which are discussed Aristocracy, The 

ly and ‘Prisons brutal methods of discipline still Te- Middle Classes, The W orking Class, The Peas- 

con main.’ Reference here is to Barnes’ history of ant, Artisans and Tradesmen, Classes 

it over New Jersey’ s penal institutions, 1917. Surely Family Life, The German Jews; Religion and 

lifficul college students who pay out good money for | World View; A German Looks at Germany in 

of textbook have a right to know the names of 1914. There are testimonials from Germans 

Isus: 2 few of these “many of our prisons” as of eminent in science, literature, politics, or other 
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4 further: insight into the origin and “cases, ‘and recidivism. Maps ‘and charts help 
ence of human customs: in different cultures. ‘make clear the ecological pattern and add to the 
ethods t Are group h abits purely arbitrary or do they usefulness of the report. 
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